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EDITORIAL 


This issue of the Alabama Historical Quarterly contains the first 
half of the History of Opelika by Rev. F. L. Cherry and concludes the 
sketches of historic sites in Alabama which have been appearing in 
former issues of the Quarterly. The last half of the History of Opelika 
will be carried in Volume 15, Number 3. 


The Director wishes to make acknowledgment to Miss Maud Mc- 
Lure Kelly, Historical Materials Collector of the Department, for bring¬ 
ing together the history of Opelika which was found in the issues of 
the Opelika Times. The greater part of these newspapers were in the 
Department of Archives and History and others in the Court House at 
Opelika, some in the record room of the Probate Judge and others in a store 
room in the upper part of the Court House. The office of the Opelika 
Times was burned in the late 1880's with a loss of its accumulated files 
and but for the issues found in the Department of Archives and History 
and the Court House at Opelika there would be no copy of the history 
available. 
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THE HISTORY OF OPELIKA AND HER 
AGRICULTURAL TRIBUTARY TERRITORY 

Embracing More Particularly Lee and Russell Counties, from 
the Earliest Settlement to the Present Date . 

By Rev. F. L. Cherry—'“Okossee.” 

(The following history of Opelika and her Agricultural Tributary Terri¬ 
tory, embracing more particularly Lee and Russell Counties, from the 
earliest settlement to the time it was published in 1883-85, was written by 
the Rev. F. L. Cherry, whose pen name was Okossee. This history was 
printed in the Opelika Times, beginning in the issue of October 5, 1883 and 
concluding with Chapter 62, in the issue of April 17, 1885. The first half 
of the history is printed in this issue, Volume 15, Number 2, and will be 
completed in the next issue, Volume 15, Number 3.) 

PREFACE. 


The rapid development of the State of Alabama, the magnitude of 
which, if it had been predicted thirty-five years ago, would have ob¬ 
tained for the seer the title of crazy visionary, has suggested the chap¬ 
ters which will follow. 

In this development, which has astonished not only her sister States 
and the North—without exciting their envy, from the simple fact, that 
the prosperity of one State of a National Union like ours, is an im¬ 
portant factor in the prosperity of the entire “body politic”—but the 
whole of Europe seems to take a lively interest in her vast resources in 
all the elements which, when wisely and judiciously utilized, form the 
imperishable “bed-rock” of a mighty commonwealth. It is simply impos¬ 
sible to estimate her possibilities. Her soil and climate is peculiarly adapt¬ 
ed to the production of every article of consumption necessary to human 
life, in comfort, convenience, and even the most tasteful and refined 
luxury. Her water-power and mineral deposits are incalculable even by 
logarithmic computation. Her health is proverbial throughout the world; 
and her citizens are as noble as the noblest of any and all lands, 
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Every agricultural district in a State has a local commercial centre. 
For at least two decades of the early settlement of East Alabama, Co¬ 
lumbus, Ga., was the market for all she produced east of the Tallapoosa 
river. On the opening of the Montgomery and West Point railroad, in 
1848, a large portion of said trade was diverted to its then legitimate 
point. Since that date towns and cities have sprung up along the line of 
said road, but none of them has reached cityhood except Opelika. And 
she dates her birth several years later than any of them. 


Auburn, which paralleled the real of Goldsmith s ideal of “the love¬ 
liest village of the plaine,” was, up to the opening of the Columbus 
branch railroad fast becoming a business centre, and had it in her hand 
at that time “to hold her own” and improve upon it. But a little short¬ 
sightedness on the part of her leading citizens at the proper time and in 
the proper direction, proved fatal to her future prospects, which she has 
felt ever since. 

That short-sightedness on the part of Auburn in failing to offer 
sufficient inducements to the railroad company to connect the branch at 
that point, gave birth to the now flourishing city of Opelika, and soon 
- the trade of the territory referred to above began to concentrate there, 
and until the war, she grew like magic. That epoch checked it for a time, 
commensurate with its own existence. No sooner did the smoke of bat¬ 
tle clear away than she sprang into a new life, far outstriping any former 
period of her growth, and has continued steadily in that groove unto 
date. It is such a history, and the factors, which make it up, that is pro¬ 
posed to be written. 

The plan of the undertaking before me, up to a certain date, must 
necessarily be given with but little order as to time, as there are no writ¬ 
ten records, and the only available source from which I have to draw is 
the memory of the few that are still left among us. These few, one by 
one, are gradually, but surely droping off; and it is only a question of 
time—-and, in the course of unalterable nature, a very short time—when 
the last one shall be gone forever. Our object is to snatch from oblivion 
a history of the trials and triumphs of the hardy pioneers who, by their 
physical energy, moral courage and religious sentiment, laid the founda¬ 
tion upon which the prosperity their decendants are now enjoying is so 
securely built. 
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From 1833 there is a record from which I have cheerful permission 
to draw, and the progress of the work will assume at least the semblance 
of order. 


As to style, I have nothing to say. Suffice it, that it is peculiarly 
my own, which I like too well to copy that of another. Whether the 
reader will be as well satisfied with it as the author, it remains to be 
seen. 

“Okossee,” 


Pine Orchard, Ala., Oct. 5, '83. 


THE HISTORY OF OPELIKA. 

CHAPTER L 
Introductory Reflections 

“What is man?” is a problem that has puzzled the brain and upset 
the phylosophy of the wisest phylosophers of all ages and nations. Out¬ 
side of Divine Revelation, it never has been done. Aristotle taught that 
man was nothing more nor less than a “featherless biped,” whereupon 
Diogenes caught a rooster, and after having denuded him of all his 
feathers, turned him loose exclaiming: “Behold Aristotle's man!” And 
so all attempts to solve the problem aside from Revelation results in 
ridicule and burlesque. Revelation gives the key to the mystery in a 
few words: Man was the image of his Creator, 

In order to know correctly what man is, it is necessary to learn 
first, what man originally was. And as man originally was the image 
of his Creator, the next step is to study the model after which he was 
made. A shadow is recognizable by the substance. A picture is recogniz¬ 
able by the original. An image is recognizable by the object. Therefore, 
to know the image, it is only necessary to study the object which formed 
its model. To know man it is only necessary to study his Creator, 
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That man was created after a model, different from all other of the 
animal world, is clearly proved by the fact that he is the only animal 
that leaves an intellegible written record of the history of himself, his 
contemporaries and of contemporary events. And upon this fact rests the 
advancement of art, science, mechanics and agriculture. No other animal 
leaves a written history. The lions den of to-day is the lion’s den of a 
thousand years ago. The bird’s nest of to-day is the bird’s nest of a 
thousand years ago. The beaver-dam of to-day is the beaver-dam of a 
thousand years ago. They have no written history. And I propose to 
write a history. A history of the struggles and triumphs of the sturdy men 
and women who felled the forests, cleared up the hills and valleys, built 
the log-cabins, churches, school-houses, hamlets and villages, where are 
now fertile fields, comfortable dwellings, academies, colleges, and flour¬ 
ishing towns and cities, of all their decendants of the third generation. 

Georgia, South and North Carolina contributed some of their best 
brain, bone and sinew, for the advance guard of civilization in Alabama. 


The Hollands, the Bellamys, the Bentons, and others of Girard and 
oid Russell; the Thomases, the Flakes, the Edwards, etc., on the lichees; 
the Hills, the Scotts, the Dillards, the Mahones, etc., about Auburn; the 
Powleges, the Kellams, the Skinners, the Mitchels, etc., on Chewakla; 
the Crowders, the Ardises, the Adairs, the Coxes, the McCoys, etc., of 
Salem; the Byrds, the Lowthers, the Robinsons, etc., about Summerville; 
the Williamses, the Mizells, the Bullards, the Coles, the Bennetts, the 
Haleys, the Manghams, the Tarvers, the Pages, the Greenes, etc., around 
Opelika; and many, many others—all of whom contributed the best years 
of their lives in pioneering the territory tributary to Opelika—all of whom 
have a greater or less posterity within the circle of the circulation of 
'THE OPELIKA TIMES and many of whom and of their descendants 
sleep the dreamless sleep with the soil they loved so well rising on their 
breasts—all of these deserve a place in history. They and their contem¬ 
poraries gave tone to the moral and religious sentiment which still pre¬ 
vails in this country, and which is known and acknowledged to be of 
the purest and highest type. 

Just exactly where the first prominent white settlement was made 
in Russell county, and by whom, is not known with certainty to the 
writer, and it cannot be said that it is known to any living man, though 
it does not date earlier than 1805, And even then, the object of the settler 
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was not to cultivate the soil, but rather to trade and traffic with the Indi¬ 
ans, who were originally friendly and hospitable, and remained so until 
goaded to frenzy by the treatment they received through the tampering 
agents of the Spanish, French and British governments. 

If the aborigines of the South had been let alone by foreign govern¬ 
ments, it is the opinion of the best informed writers on this subject, that 
their after destiny would have been far less sad than it has been and is. 

This country was occupied originally by the Creeks, who, it is sup¬ 
posed, came from the Northern lakes, and were far less savage than the 
most of the Northern tribes. 


CHAPTER II. 

Missionary Stations—Rev. Morgan C. Turrentine—Girard. 

In or about the year 1826, the late Bishop Capers, of the M. E. 
Church, established a Missonary Station for the spiritual benefit of the 
Indian population, and according to the best available information, the 
late venerable and Rev. Morgan C. Turrentine was appointed to serve. 
Mr. Turrentine was a remarkable man in many respects, and a man from 
habits and education well qualified for such a work. With a personal 
piety as deep and profound, as true and pure religous sentiment as can 
engender and foster in a human heart, coupled with a physical and 
moral courage which knew no fear, sustained by wonderful powers of 
endurance, both in body and mind, all of which were guarded and tem¬ 
pered by prudence, caution and circumspection, Mr. Turrentine traveled 
among and mingled with the Indians in perfect safety, in times and 
under circumstances when it would have been certain death for any one 
else tp have attempted it without a military escort. The writer has often 
heard him say that the greatest barrier in the way of evangelizing the 
red man was the injudicious and blind policy of giving them too free 
access to Tire water.” 

Mr, Turrentine s Mission embraced both sides of the river, and his 
preaching places were generally the council houses of the various branches 
or towns of the Creek tribe, one of which was the National Council 
House, to which all the towns sent delegates or representatives once a 
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year, and held a general council. This general or national council house 
was, for many years, situated a little up the Uchee creek about a mile or 
less from what is now known as Douglass Mill, in Lee county, to the 
left of the road leading from said mill to Antioch Church. It is a beauti¬ 
ful, level plot of ground, now under cultivation, and, as differing from 
the surrounding country always attracts the attention of the passing 
traveler. A town council house stood near where what was long known 
as Uchee Postoffice, in Russell county, and also one near the banks of 
one of the creeks known as the Cowikee. Mr. Turrentine instructed the 
Indians at all these places, also at a point near where the Uchee empties 
into the Chattahoochee river, called at that time the Horse Shoe, or 
Oswichee Bend. Gen, Jackson crossed the river with his army en route 
for New Orleans, in 1813 at a point nearly opposite what is now known 
as Fort Mitchell, on the M. & G. railroad. The old Fort was about half a 
mile from the station and a few hundred yards from the river. 

About the year 1827, before the settlement of Columbus, two In¬ 
dians, in view of the tide of emigration which was at that early day be¬ 
ginning to set in, established a ferry at that place. The names of these 
enterprising red men were Canard and Benj. Marshall, and there are 
men now living who remember them, whose names I shall have occasion 
to refer to hereafter. This route to the interior of Alabama from the 
East , was at that time better and of easier travel, as far as the country was 
concerned, than the way by where Columbus now stands, but the In¬ 
dian population was greater. Mr. Turrentine’s influence among the In¬ 
dians was both in favor of peace and quiet, and facilitated in a large 
measure, the friendly intercourse between them and the whites, doubt¬ 
less preventing many a bloody scene. He exerted all the influence he 
could bring to bear to prevent the introduction of the demorilizing “fire 
water” among them by the Indian traders, and in some measure suc¬ 
ceeded though, in so doing he incurred the displeasure of that class of. 
men, as the sale of ardent spirits among the Indians was a source—in fact 
the chief source—of profit with them. 

One of the secrets of his free and unmolested intercourse with the 
aborigines may be traced to their natural predisposition to superstition. It 
is said of all unlettered races, that their religion consists simply and sole¬ 
ly of superstition. In short it is claimed by some, who also claim for them¬ 
selves much wisdom, that “all religionists are superstionists.”—While I 
do not admit the latter, the former is generally conceded, and is illus¬ 
trated in the case in question by their crediting him with the qualifica- 
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tions and bestowing upon him the title of “Great Medicine Man,” tho’ 
it is not on record or in the memory of any one living, that he ever re¬ 
sorted to any of their rites or ceremonies in order to secure or retain the 
title. He knew nothing among them but the peaceful Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, taught nothing but its precepts, and practiced nothing but its 
teachings. 

Many amusing, pleasant and instructive incidents and anecdotes 
are related in connexion with this period of his life, all illustrative of a 
character, in the combination of which all the cardinal virtues formed 
salient points properly rounded. 

Mr. Turrentine, after a faithful service in the Gospel Ministry, 
extending over South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and reaching into 
Mississippi, of more than sixty years, died in great peace in South Caro¬ 
lina about two years ago. His memory is embalmed in the hearts of thou¬ 
sands now living. 

I have heard that he left valuable and voluminous notes of travel 
and experience, and that it was contemplated that a biography would, 
at no distant day, be compiled therefrom. Such a book would be largely 
appreciated by the entire South. 

* 

Before the establishment of the ferry at Fort Mitchell, there was no 
public pass across the river at any point in Russell county, and private 
canoes, or “dug outs,” owned mostly by the Indians, were the only means 
of passage. Equestrians swam their horses across. An old resident, whose 
father was a pioneer, relates this circumstance: “A man, who had become 
ameanable to the law by some irregularity, to avoid arrest, became a 
voluntary exile, resolving to cast his lot with the Indians, being disgusted 
with the laws of civilization. On reaching the river at this point and 
finding no means of passage, he resolved to cross anyhow. He was travel¬ 
ing in a two-wheel cart, drawn by a strong and active mare, and was 
accompanied by his wife and one child. After lashing the body of his 
cart securely to the axle and stowing away his little all in it, covering 
the whole with the skins which he used as a tent at night, he swam 
across with his child in his arms, and placing it in charge of an Indian 
squaw, returned for his wife. His next step was to roll his cart to the 
brink of the river, and having collected a sufficiency of muscadine vines, 
after being lashed together to reach across, and fastening one end secure- 
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ly to the shafts of his cart, placed his wife on the mare’s back and taking 
the other end of the vine in his mouth and the bridle-rein on his shoul¬ 
der, swam across, leading his mare, which swam obediently behind him 
Several Indians, being attracted by the novelty of his mode of ferriage,' 
had by this time collected on the west side, and immediately on his 
touching the bank seized the grapevine and, amid yells and whoops of 
mirthful approval, soon hauled the poor, frightened, half-drownded 
man s cart across, without difficulty or accident.” This man lived among 
the Uchees many years, and just before the trouble of 1836 moved 
across the Tallapoosa, where some of his descendents now reside, hon¬ 
ored and respected members of church and society, who will doubtless 
read this adventure of their ancestor. By request I suppress the name. 


There is no record of a public ferry at Girard before the year 1828, 

that I can reach, though a flat-boat, owned by private parties and so 
used only, was on the river. 


Girard was originally what might be compared to a cess-pool, which 
received the scum and filth from Columbus, it being in a different State 
violators of order and decorum found it a convenient and measurably 
secure place of refuge from the majesty of the law. Here, in conse¬ 
quence of the lawless condition of the country at that period, was col¬ 
lected a conglomerated mixture of gambler, black-leg, murderer, thief and 
drunkard, all of whom, mingling together indiscriminately, produced a 
moral odor offensive to the very idea of good morals, and secured for the 
place, for several years, the appellation of “Sodom,” which in all proba¬ 
bility, it well deserved. In the year 1833, the protecting arm of the law 

was extended far enough to reach Sodom, and directly her morals and 
character began rapidly to improve. 

The better element of her citizenship, assisted by almost daily re¬ 
cruits, began to assert the power and exert their influence for good, and 
it was not long before her objectionable cognomen fell from her and she 

could boast of as good citizens and as refined society as could be found 
in Columbus, 
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CHAPTER III. 

Indian Tradition—The Tie Snake—First Cause of Indian Troubles— 
Har-Jo—Habits And Custom—Mode of Building—Making Boards. 

Among the traditions of the Indians associated with the Chattahoo¬ 
chee river and still preserved by the old settlers, is concerning what is 
called the “TIE SNAKE ” and is substantially as follows: “Many, many 
moons ago, before the “smoking canoe” of the pale-faces began to trouble 
the clear waters of the “Speckled Rock” (Creek name for the Chatta¬ 
hoochee) driving the fish up the creek and frightening the red deer with 
their young fawns from the shaded glades and reed-brakes to the open 
hill country by its tiger-scream whistle, a monster serpent, whose length 
reached half across the river, called the Tie Snake, infested the huge 
rocks of Coweta Falls and Lovers Leap, and the islands between, which 
was considered the most dangerous enemy of the red man, until the 
pale-faces came. It had the appearance, when floating on the water, of a 
large number of barrels strung together, end to end, and could, almost 
at any time, be seen catching its prey by folding its helpless victims in 
the coils or “tie” of its tail and instantly destroying life by a deadly hug. 
Many of the Indians had been killed and destroyed by this amphibious 
monster, which their “Medicine man” taught them was sent by the Evil 
Spirit as a curse upon them. Until of late years, this snake delighted in 
rolling himself over the ledge of rocks, which so much resemble a giant’s 
causeway and stretches itself nearly across the river opposite Lovers Leap, 
but now it has descended to a point below known as Snake Shoals, about 
sixty miles below, where as long as the Indians remained in the country, 
they claimed it could be seen almost at any time. There, the Great Spirit 
had placed him for many purposes, and as the white man had taken the 
red man’s land away from him and driven him towards the setting sun, 
and were ascending and descending the Speckled Rock, destroying its 
fish and frightening away the red deer with their great smoking canoes 
and continually making settlements of plantations, villages and towns 
in the hill country, catching the few fish and deer that remained, the tie 
snake, as an avenger of the wrongs done to the Indians by the white 
man, would frequently enfold its coils around the big canoes, retarding 
their progress for a time, and then crush them in its ‘tie’ until they burst- 
ed with a noise louder than thunder, at the same time, destroying them 
and all that was on them.” 

This is the way their supersition led them to account for the de- 
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struction of steamboats, which so frequently occurred in the early naviga¬ 
tion of the river, and are not too infrequent now. 

It is a historical fact that the Indians who occupied the territory 
between the Chattahoochee and Tallapoosa rivers were not only friendly, 
but kind to the whites of all nations who first intruded upon them. 
And this amicable state of feeling could have been preserved and pro¬ 
longed, and probably would never have been broken, if almost any 
other policy than that which was adopted had been pursued towards 
them. The claim and title which the Government had to the land was 
such as only could be established by might, without the ghost of a shadow 
of the principle of right. The purchases made of them and the treaties 
entered into with them, were a shame to any civilized people, and the 
bad faith which prevailed in carrying out the terms of the purchases and 
treaties, which, to say the least of them, were but mere shams and are 
now seen in a clear light as such by the third and fourth generations 
of the Government which made them, and are prone to acknowledge the 
great injustice. And yet, the United States does not improve or change 
its policy towards the retreating and rapidly disappearing aborigines of 
the continent. 


The intrusive march of emigration Westward has crossed the Rocky 
mountains, descending the trans-mountain slope, touching the Pacific 
shore. The territories ceded to, and to which the Indians have been re¬ 
moved, or as often driven, has been taken away from them as their for¬ 
mer lands were, and they are still being removed and driven away, 
away and away. No wonder the poor Indian, in being so often moved 
and driven, has been moved and driven to desperation, and, turning 
upon their greedy pursuers with a savage, heartless, beastly and inhuman 
vindictiveness, which appears devilish to civilized feeling, have indulged 
in frequent acts of diabolical massacre and vengance, regardless of age, 
sex or condition. First impressions made upon the human mind, whether 
right or wrong, true or false, are always the most indellible; the first feel¬ 
ings , cherished by the human heart, whether good or bad, are the most 
permanent, and the first lessons taught the human understanding, 
whether true or false, are the most controlling. The Indian, mind, heart 
and understanding, are acknowledged to be human—intensely human, 
and it was altogether unwise to treat them otherwise, they having human 
rights in common with other human beings. This digression is not de¬ 
signed as an apology for one race, nor an accusation against the other. It 
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is simply a statement of logical facts, traced all along the progress of our 
civilization in foot-prints of blood and tears, which generations will be 
required to obliterate, if ever. History it is said, “never goes backward," 
but often repeats itself, and in that repetition there appears to be but 
little improvement upon Pope's idea of “man's inhumanity to man." The 
savage mind could never recognize the justice claimed to be embodied 
in the “You take the skunk, and I take the turkey; or I take the turkey, 
and you take the skunk," principle. 

After the treaty of 1832, which dispossessed the Indians of their 
lands in Alabama, and they could no longer lay claim to anything but 
their social and civil rights, before the laws which the white man had 
enacted for them without even conferring upon them the elective fran¬ 
chise, they were treated more as slaves than a part of the body politic. 
'The leopard cannot change his spots nor the Ethiopian his skin" neither 
could the savage change his modes and habits of life-modes and habits 
cherished, fostered and confirmed by centuries of successive unamalga¬ 
mated generations—hence, the inexorable fiat, ‘We must go, or die." 

Can he be blamed if he chose to do both? For both, it is the only choice 
left him. 

The Chiefs of the various towns of the Creek Nation, in East Ala¬ 
bama, were the parties treated with by the United States Government, 
and they being apt scholars, soon learned to swindle each other, as bad¬ 
ly as they considered themselves swindled by the Government, by using 
for their own individual benefit the Government allowance for their 
lands, instead of appropriating it to the common benefit of their people, 
and made it all right with them by making the impression on their minds 
that the white traders had got it and would not let them have it. This 
was, doubtless, in a measure, true in many instances, though considered 
by the traders as having been secured through the legitimate channels 
of honest traffic. A traffic is always considered honest, whether right or 
wrong, so long as it is sustained by law. By way of illustration, on a 
small scale, I will relate an incident in the experience of Blake Thomas, 
Esq., one of earliest settlers on the South side of the Uchee creek, and 
still living on the land he purchased in 1835, forty-eight years ago. Mr. 
Thomas, being then about twenty-five years of age, emigrated from 
Georgia early and settling among the Indians pursued quite a different 
policy towards his dusky neighbors than most of the early settlers, being 
mild and gentle in his demeanor toward them, but firm and resolute 
enough when occasion called for it. By this course, in addition to open 
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fairness and strict integrity in his frequent dealings with them, he early 
secured their confidence and respect, mingling with them without any 
interruption or molestation of either person or property. There was one 
exception. An Indian, named Har-jo, had, on one or two occasions, given 
Mr. Thomas cause to view his conduct with suspicion, but continued to 
treat him with kindness and civility. As the Indian was located on the 
land which he had purchased and settled, Mr. Thomas supposed that he 
cherished bitter feelings toward him, considering him an intruder, who 
might at any favorable opportunity, seek occasion to quarrel with him. 
Har-jo had some bee-gums which he offered for sale, and Mr. Thomas 
wishing some, bought them, paying Har-jo in full the price demanded 
for them. Har-jo went immediately to the trader and soon drank up his 
bee-gum money in bad whiskey and did not get whiskey enough, so he 
concluded that he did not get money enough for his bee-gums from Mr. 
Thomas, and was resolved to have more money if possible. 

One Sunday evening, a short time after this transaction with the 
Indian, Mr. Thomas and his wife were sitting along in his log-cabin, 
which was situated north of the road which now runs between where 
he now lives and the creek, and near the latter, when he heard a whoop 
which sounded very much like a war-whoop, and remarked to his wife: 
“There is a mad Indian, sure.” In a few minutes the whoop was repeated, 
and seemed as if approaching the house. He said again to his wife: “As 
sure as you are born, that is a mad Indian.” The third whoop and the 
mad Indian was in sight, brandishing an ugly and dangerous looking 
knife. Mr. Thomas seized his gun and approaching to the door, drew a 
bead on him and commanded him to halt, warning him that if he came 
any nearer in a threatening attitude he would certainly shoot him. As 
Har-jo leaped the fence he added to his whoop: “D-m-e-soul, me kill 
Thomas-e; d-m-e-soul, me kill Thomas-e-e!” He was then about fifteen 
feet from the cabin door. At this juncture several Indians appeared in 
the edge of the woods, calling on Mr. Thomas not to shoot, as Har-jo 
was full of fire-water and did not know what he was doing. So he wise¬ 
ly held fire, holding the mad Indian at bey until his friends came up, 
disarmed him and carried him away. Mr. Thomas never had any more 
trouble with Har-jo afterwards, though he though proper to keep a sharp 
eye upon him and his movements. 

And thus it was with the Chiefs in very many instances. After hav¬ 
ing received the stipulated proceeds of their lands, they would soon spend 
it for fire water, which they learned to love with a keener relish than any 
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other race, and upon whom its deadly effects were more swift and sure, 
leaving his people to suffer and then go back upon the trader for more 
money, or his money back, claiming that he did not get enough of either 
money or whiskey. Of course he got neither money or whiskey; but of 
oaths and abuse there was always enough for him. Should it then be a 
matter of surprise that the Indians had more distrust and hatred than 
confidence and love for the white man? There were a few exceptions, 
but they were very few and far between. 

The emigrants who moved in on the lands, later which they had se¬ 
cured by honorable purchase from the Government, at the Government’s 
own price, holding letters patent for the same, were compelled to refugee 
from the country at a later period, in consequence of the—as the natives 
thought—unjust manner in which the Government got their lands from 
them, and the exchange the traders made with them for their money. 
But of this period I shall have ample material to draw from hereafter. 

It may not be out of place here to refer somewhat to the manners 
and customs of the Creek Indians. 

Polygamy was rare among them, and existed chiefly among the most 
opulent and dignified chiefs or sachems, and then the first wife was al¬ 
ways the first in privilege, authority and dignity. As among all North 
American Indians, the women occupied a social position answerable with 
Russian serfdom or Southern slavery of the olden time; but it is said that 
the women of the Creeks were not as degraded in the social scale as the 
women of the other tribes farther North, though the same authority ad¬ 
mits that their marital fidelity was not altogether of so high a grade as 
in some other tribes, as there sprang up a larger number of Creoles—to 
use an unobjectionable term—to the population after the intrusion of 
another race. They were naturally milder and less war like, and more 
inclined to adopt the customs and habits of civilized life than most of 
the races on the continent. But they were between three fires—the Span¬ 
ish, French and English—all of whom made a mighty effort to secure 
undisputed possession of this semitropical country." 

Their mode of building, in the absence of peltry, was mostly a pine- 
pole pen, seldom more than ten or twelve feet square, of small poles, se¬ 
curely notched together and scarcely high enough to stand erect in. In 
the absence of pine poles they used large oaks, split into eight or six¬ 
teenths, as the size of the tree would admit, notching them up as above, 
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This gave an even wall on the inside and a ladge on the outside, upon 
which the mortar rested in lining up the spaces between. Altogether, 
these slab houses were much neater than those made of pine poles. One 
of the former description stood on A. B. Bennett s place in Opelika, as 
late as the year 1849, and has been often seen by the older residents of 
the city. The mortar used in lining was made of moistened clay. 

Their manner of covering their houses was ingenious, as well as 
secure and durable. In the spring and early summer, when the sap was 
flowing freely, a pine tree, from ten to twelve inches in diameter, with 
a long, straight body, free from knots, was felled and cut of the desired 
length. The bark was then chopped through from end to end and care¬ 
fully peeled off, placed on a clean surface bn the ground, with the fresh 
side down and heavily weighted, to remain until thoroughly dry. When 
taken up it presented an impervious board, twenty to thirty inches wide, 
and when carefully and securely laid on, made a cover which turned 
both wind and water for many years. 

Their courtship and marriage had no distinctive features differing 
from most other Southern tribes. 

* 

CHAPTER IV. 

Mode of Burying—Manner of Counting—Money—English Meaning 
of Some Words—Ball Play—Death of Joe Marshall . 

They buried their dead, wrapped in robes, in shallow pits sunk in 
the ground, covered first with bark, prepared as above described, several 
inches thick, and filled in with earth about a foot deep, surrounding it 
with a pole-pen. The pipe, tomahawk and hunting implements of the 
men, and articles of crockery, potware, etc., of the women were placed 
in their respective graves. They buried in the forest, seldom in an open 
field or in a house. Their funerals consisted chiefly of crying, or howling, 
which was kept up several days. It appeared to make but little difference 
whether the crying was genuine or affected. The more noise made, the 
more honor paid to the dead. This differs somewhat from the modern 
American. An exhibition of grief, in this day of refined decorum, is de¬ 
cidedly voted as an unenviable evidence of weakness. A grave solemnity 
is all that is sanctioned by imperious fashion; more than this is not al¬ 
lowable. 
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The mode of counting among the Creeks of old Russell, was doubt¬ 
less very simple and easy to them, but will appear complex and tongue¬ 
twisting enough to the reader, as the following will show, which I learned 
from Mrs. Mary E. Greene, a venerable and worthy lady now living near 
Pine Orchard, and who resided in the county several years before the 
natives left, and from whose retentive memory I hope to draw much in¬ 
teresting matter-of-fact, incident and anecdote, for the benefit of my 
readers. They counted on their fingers, and the units, in their language, 
were: 

Am-mi—1, 

E-co-lon—2. 

Tuc-ha-nah—3. 

Os-ten—4. 

Choc-e-pin—5. 

Ne-par-kin—6. 

Co-lar-na-par-kin—7. 

Cha-na-par-kin—8. 

Os-ta-par-kin—9. 

Par-len—10. 

* 

On reaching ten, they either clapped their hands, make a mark on 
the ground, laid a stick or cut a notch in a stick. When ten, par-len, 
had been counted, or ten times ten, and indicated, marked or noted as 
above, it was Hum-kin, 100. 

Their words for our silver money were: 

Cha-ter-ger-nor-wa, money, 

Lox-a-ge, 614c. 

Nal-kap-a-ge, \ 2 V 2 c. 

Kas-ad-ka-hum-ku, 25c. 

Kas-ad-ka-ho-lon, 50c. 

Kas-ad-ka-ter-cha-na, 75c. 

Dollar-hum-kin, $1,00. 

Of what their currency consisted before the introduction of our 
money among them, I have not been able to definitely learn; though I 
have heard it was a peculiar colored stone or pebble, found in the bed 
of the Chattahoochee river, the value of which was indicated by its size 
or weight. 
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They would not accept our paper currency in exchange for any¬ 
thing; it made no difference with them what value its face called for, it 
was “no good” as money with them. 

In this place may be added the following which is kindly furnished 
me by Capt. T. J. Stephens, of Cusseta: 

Tel-la-pi-ker, Moccasin. 

E-fa, Dog. 

Ek-ho, Deer. 

Cho-lo-ko, Horse. 

Wa-ka, Cow. 

So-o-ka, Hog. 

O-se-a, Otter. 

Pen-a-wa, Turkey. 

To-ta-pil-ka, Cloth. 

Ti-la-pi-ka, Shoes. 

Ad-i-op-ka, Pants. 

So-kos-ka, Soap. 

Scock-ka, Comb. 

Tuc-ka-li-ga, Bird. 

Chum-po, Cake. 

Hum-bux, Eat. 

Oo-wa, Water. 

Eas-to-cha-ta, Red man. 

Eas-ta-had-ka, White man. 

Eas-ta-lus-ta, Black man. 

O-ce-nap-pi, Otter Creek. 

Hal-la-wa-ka, 

Wa-coo-che, 

Uchee. 

* 

There was a famous dancing-ground near Wacooche Valley, prob¬ 
ably on the Wylie J. Gibson place, Capt. Stephens says he witnessed a 
ball play on one of their play-grounds, about a mile from the Madden 
place* and not far from the Samuel Jones place. The Wacoockees and 
Elallawakas made up the game. They were reckless gamblers and the 
stakes played for were cattle. The bats used were sticks with an oblong 
bow at the end, with buckskin strings across the bow. The men, while 
playing were as innocent of apparel as when they made their advent into 
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the world, and were not allowed to touch the ball, except with their bats 
after the game opened. These men stood at an equal distance from each 
line, one to throw up the ball and the other two, with their sticks—one 
from each side—to start the game, which was done at a given signal from 
the officer in command, when the ball was tossed up and as it descend¬ 
ed it was struck at by the starters, each striving to knock it towards his 
respective line. And then came the mighty scramble, all the while 
schreaching, howling, bawling, squalling and hallooing like mad, tossing 
and buffeting the ball hither and thither until one or the other party 
got it beyond their line. This was repeated as often as agreed upon be-, 
fore the game opened, and which ever party carried the ball across their 
line the oftenest were declared the victors and “raked the stakes.” 


The women played with their hands instead of sticks, and retained 
their attire, and would frequently lose their tempers and get very mad, 
particularly when any undue familiarity was offered them while playing. 

From the description given, the Indian ball-play, which was the na¬ 
tional game with them, very much resembled the “shinny” of our school 
boy days, and from which the present base ball, so much indulged in 
now-a-days, doubtless originated. 

Joe Marshall, a native chief, brother of Benj. Marshall, one of the 
party that established the ferry at Fort Mitchell, was killed by one of his 
own people, under a tree North of the Salem and Columbus road, and 
South of the railroad, between where Mr. Henry Gibson now lives and 
Mr. Kaver Strouds steam gin. The stump of the tree may still be seen. 
The place of his sepulture, like all others of his race at this day, in this 
country, is unmarked and consequently unknown. His murderer, was 
among the first, if not the first Indian, who was tried, found guilty, con¬ 
demned and executed by due process of law in Russell county, and was 
hanged in Girard about 1834. I think, from what I can learn, from the 
old settlers, that this case was the first true bill found by the Grand 
Jury of the first Circuit Court, which was held in Girard, October, 1833. 
True bills No. 1 and 2, are missing in the records on file in the Clerk’s 
office at Seale. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Horace King—John Godwin—Joe Marshall—Bridge Building—Horace 
King Emancipated—His Political Life—Honors Old Masters Grave— 

Crockettsville . 

Early in the present century^ there was a remnant of the Catawba 
tribe of Indians in Cheraw District, South Carolina, the great body of 
which had been absorbed by other tribes and moved farther South, a few 
of them only who had formed marriage relations with the slaves of the 
planters remaining. One of these married a slave woman belonging to a 
branch of the King family, a family which acquired some note in that 
State. From this marriage sprang a family of Creoles, who were born in 
bondage. One of those Creole slaves was the mother of Horace King , a 
name and character well known throughout Georgia and Alabama as 
associated with honor and integrity, seldom recognized in one of his 
class, and a degree of confidence and respect never accorded to and en¬ 
joyed so long without abuse by any man of his position in life. His father 
was Edmund King, and he was boril in South Carolina on the eighth of 
September, 1807. His old master dying, he, with his mother, in the 
winding up of the estate were sold and became the lawful property of 
Mr. John Godwin. 

This occured in 1830 and in 1832. When Horace was twenty-five 
years old his new master resolved to move farther South, and on the 20th 
of October of that year, settled in Girard, Alabama, and built the first 
house ever erected in that town by a white man on the hill near where 
the Methodist and Baptist churches now stand. Benj. Marshall, the noted 
Indian chief, built a house and was then living on the hill near where 
Col. J. T. Holland's steam gin now stands in Browneville. This chief had 
a plantation on “The Bend," below Fort Mitchell. Paddy Carr, another 
chief of note and considerable wealth, had several plantations in the 
same locality and owned a large number of slaves. The late Martin G. 
Buchanan, who settled in Girard shortly after Mr. Godwin, was one of 
Paddy Carrs overseers. Mr. William Faulkenberry, brother of the late 
Rev. Issac Faulkenberry, of Opelika, settled there about Christmas of 
the same year. The venerable widows of these two pioneers of Girard, 
are still living; Mrs, Buchanan, with her daughter, Mrs, Morehead, in 
Browneville, and Mrs. Faulkenberry with her son in Girard. The last 
named lady is a daughter of the late Mark Tarver, a branch of a family, 
which, about thirty years ago, was largely represented in Russell coun- 
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ty; but few, if any, remain at the present day bearing that name. Mr. 
Godwin was a house-builder and contracter on a large scale and built 
most of the houses in Columbus and Girard during the first fifteen years 
of their growth. 

Horace early developed an extraordinary capacity for bridge-building, 
the first he ever built being across the w Pee Dee river, in South Carolina, 
before he came to Girard. He built all the bridges that span, or ever did 
span the Chattahoochee river at Columbus, and, with few exceptions, 
if any, all the bridges that ever did span that river anywhere. The first 
was the old or lower wagon bridge, from Columbus to Girard, in 1832 
and 1833, for which Mr. Godwin received $20,000 and which was car¬ 
ried away by the great flood in 1838. He rebuilt it under his masters 
contract for the same money soon after, which was destroyed by the Wil¬ 
son raid in 1865. He rebuilt it the second time, under contract with 
Mr. J. D. Gray, being the third bridge built at the same point. In 1866 
he built the upper wagon or factory bridge, the manufacturing companies 
paying him $15,000. He also built the two railroad bridges, receiving for 
them about $18,000 each. The last three were built under his own con¬ 
tract. All of these bridges were warranted to stand five years without re¬ 
pairs, and all of them have stood about double the time warranted ex¬ 
cept the first, which was carried away by the flood. 

Horace, though a man of superior capacity and intelligence, and 
was respected as such by all classes, never lost sight of his social position 
by intruding himself beyond his legitimate sphere, which exalted rather 
than deminished him in public esteem. His apt capacity for business and 
his unimpeachable trustworthiness naturally excited the cupidity of spec¬ 
ulators, and as high as $6,000 was offered for him. But it appears that 
a mutual attachment and confidence had sprung up between him and 
his old master and family who was in no humor to trade, consequently 
no money could buy him. 

About 1846 or 1847, Mr. Godwin became so seriously involved that 
he lost nearly or quite all his property, except Horace, and after con¬ 
sulting with friends and a mutual understanding all around, it was con¬ 
cluded to emancipate him and the Alabama legislature, during its last 
session at Tuscaloosa, February, 1848, made Horace King a free man. 
This change in his relations in life made no change in his sense of obli¬ 
gations to his master. In fact, he had been treated by him for years be¬ 
fore with the same confidence and liberty as though he had been free, 
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and Horace had never abused it, and now that he was legally a free 
man, his old master continued to stand first and foremost in his respect 
and calculations for the future. 

In time Mr. Godwin utterly failed in business and in health, but he, 
nor his family, were ever permitted to want even the luxuries of life as 
long as he lived, and after his death his faithful old servant placed, at 
his own expense, a neat and durable marble monument to mark the place 
of his burial, costing $600, which may be seen in the family burying 
ground about a mile west of Girard. His masters widow and children 
became his wards at his own option, taking care of the former as long as 
she lived and cheerfully assisting the latter in their education. Mrs. W. 
C. Yonge, widow of the late Col. Pen Yonge, noted for intelligence, 
cultivation and high social qualities, now residing at Yongsboro, in Lee 
county, is one of them. 

Horace was initiated into the sublime mysteries of the ancient order 
of free and Accepted Masons, in the State of Ohio, the laws of the craft 
not permitting it in Alabama at that time. And it is known that he has 
been accepted, respected, recognized and honored as a Mason in good 
standing ever since. When Wilson's raid passed through the South, just 
before the close of the war, in passing through Girard they took two of 
his best mules, and every effort made to recover them failed, until ^he 
officers learned that he was a Mason, whereupon the mules were restored 
with apologies. 

; After the war, which, created a complete revolution in every depart¬ 
ment of Southern life, the change was nowhere greater than in the labor 
system. 

Horace King stood a central figure before both races, by whom great 
things were expected of him. And it must be acknowledged by all, at 
this day, that he sustained himself in this hour of trial, in a manner 
worthy of a wise and prudent man. If he had been actuated by a wide, 
grasping, personal ambition, he had the elements at his command to have 
reached a position which, even Fred Douglass, with all the advantages 
of national political notoriety and the aid of a violent partizan press, 
would have envied. But he was conscientious in all he said and did, hay- 
ing at heart the good of the whole country, rejecting all offers to elevate 
him at the expense of what he considered just and right. Of course, the 
extremists of both parties were greatly surprised and disappointed, bul 
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the political element, which was the final potent factor in the successful 
reconstruction of the State of Alabama on a basis of solid prosperity, now 
recognize his position and policy as the wisest one. He would never con¬ 
sent to he made a political hack, consequently ever maintained the digni¬ 
ty and commanded the respect of the ‘noblest work of God, an honest 
man.” In 1867, he was elected to represent Russell county in the State 
legislature, and, in justice to him, it must be stated that it was done 
against his wish and under his most earnest protest. Being one of the 
managers of the election at Girard, he earnestly urged every voter, on 
presenting a ticket with his name on it, to “scratch it off,” which was done 
at the precinct in every instance but three.—Nevertheless, he was elect¬ 
ed over, his own protest. Being at that time under contract to build a rail¬ 
road bridge across the Chattahoochee, and not wishing to fail in it, he 
was not found in his seat during the first session of the term. Many of 
his friends, of both parties, urged him so earnestly on the opening of the 
second session, representing that if he did not serve, another election 
would be called and a person very objectionable to all good men would 
be elected to fill his place, he consented to serve and was found in his 
seat, and though very quiet, soon exercised an influence which was felt, 
in the direction of moderation, prudence and conservative wisdom, even 
in that noted assembly of the strangest elements ever brought together to 
enact laws for a great commonwealth. On the expiration of his term of 
office, he retired to private life and what he considered the pursuits of 
his legitimate sphere. In making up the slate for the next election, things 
were not exactly to the satisfaction of all concerned and the result was 
an Independent ticket headed by W. B. Harris, whose supporters placed 
Horace King's name on the ticket with him. This was done without 
Horace's knowledge or consent, but after the campaign opened, it was 
discovered that Mr. Harris's chances for election were not so promising 
as at first hoped, and Horace was urged and prevailed upon to go out 
and identify himself with the campaign, thereby throwing his personal 
influence in favor of Mr. Harris. Notwithstanding this, Mr. Harris was 
defeated and Horace King was a second time elected to the legislature, 
which he served out faithfully, never loosing sight ^as far as he could see, 
of the best interests of both races. Thus ended his political career. It be¬ 
gan against his will and closed to his entire satisfaction and the entire 
satisfaction of that of his friends. It is true, there is always a certain class 
of politicians, who, if they fail to use those who they claim to have as¬ 
sisted in elevating to offices of trust, as stepping stones to reach position 
themselves, are always dissatisfied. That class derived no comfort from 
Horace King. He had the honor of seeing every bill he offered pass to 
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a successful issue except one. For the last ten years, Horace has made La- 
Grange, Ga., his home, though nearly half of his time is spent in Co¬ 
lumbus, industriously following his occupation as a contracter and build¬ 
er. His children, three in number, are all grown and doing remarkably 
well, one of whom is a local minister of the colored M. E. Church, in 
LaGrange, Ga. Horace King is now in his 77th year, and is of wonder¬ 
ful vigor for his years. In person he is a little above, medium size and 
height, with a complexion showing more his Indian blood than any oth¬ 
er. His countenance is broad and open, eyes keen and black, his fore¬ 
head indicative more of sound, practical, common sense, than brilliant 
talent. His hair is nearly straight and almost as white as snow, and he 
wears a small tuft of grey beard under his lower lip. His voice is soft and 
pleasant, and in conversation seldom rises above an ordinary tone. He is 
never demonstrative, and is choice in the selection of words without ap¬ 
pearing to be so. I have dealt thus long on this sketch for two reasons. 
First, because the character of the subject of it is worthy of imitation 
by the colored people, and secondly because he is the only man now 
alive, who has lived in the county since 1832. 


CHAPTER VI. 

More About Sodom—Mrs. Buchanan—Mrs. Faulkenberry—Paddy 
Carr—Contemporaries—First Circuit Court , Etc. 

About the time Mr. Godwin settled in Girard, some disreputable 
white men, Indians and runaway negroes, built a few huts about a quar¬ 
ter of a mile below the lower wagon bridge, opened a grocery and 
gambling house, and kept up a continual carouse of violent lawlessness, 
resulting in almost daily, and often fatal, blood letting. This was the orig¬ 
inal Sodom. 

4 

The present Girardians claim that the name of Sodom was never 
applied to the town of Girard proper, but was confined to the disreputa¬ 
ble locality referred to. This, I presume is correct as far as Girard was 
concerned, but the name was applied to the whole settlement on the west 
side of the river, by persons visiting it from the interior, for several years. 
According to Mrs. Buchanan's recollection it was the worst place on the 
face of the earth, The better elements of society settled above and on the 
banks of the creek. Mrs. Buchanan also recollects having often seen 
Paddy Carr, who she describes as a “good Indian," friendly to the whites, 
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living in fine style and always dispensing a liberal hospitality, and neyer 
affiliating with the turbulent element of his race, using all his influence 
to prevail on his people to remove to their reservation, taking the lead 
himself. He returned on a business and pleasure trip, I think, in 1844, 
and paid a visit to H. M. Crowder, Esq., of Salem, dining with that 
gentleman. 

Major Worsham, Captain James Abercrombie, General Anderson Ab¬ 
ercrombie, Mr. Wm. Bellamy and Col. John Crowell, had plantations on 
“The Bend,” below Fort Mitchell, and were neighbors of Paddy Carr. 

The first Circuit Court was held in Girard in October, 1833, in the 
yard where Mrs. Golding's residence now is, Mr. John Godwin s work¬ 
shops and shanties being used as a court room and offices, utilizing the 
dining table as a legal bar. In the absence of hotel accommodations, many 
from a distance attending court used canvas tents, having brought their 
provisions with them. 

The following is the first record made on the Clerks journal, now 
on file in the Clerk s office at Seale, the capital of Russell county: 

STATE OF ALABAMA, RUSSELL COUNTY. 

Be it Remembered: 

That on this day, being the fourteenth day of October, in the year 
of our Lord, one thousand eight and thirty three, and being the third 
Monday after the fourth Monday in September, at the place designated 
for holding courts for said counties; present, Hon. Ptolmey T. Harris, 
one of the Judges of the Circuit Courts of the State of Alabama, for said 
county, presiding, the court opened and the following persons were 
elected, drawn, sworn and empanneled, for a grand jury for said county: 

Anderson Abercrombie, Foreman. 

Lillie Sims 
William Reynolds, 

George Ingram, 

Hiram Haney, 

Allen Arnold, 

Jack Riley, 

John Haney, 

Simeon Harris, 
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Peyton Parker, 
Jesse Markan, 
John Pride, 

S. S. Coleman, 
James Kirkpatrirk, 
Moses Cox. 


Fifty years have elapsed since this, the first grand jury was em- 
panneled to serve in Russell county, and if one of them is still living, 
it is not known ta the-writer. I have met- the sons and daughters df some 
of them and they are all gray-headed. 

The first admittances to the bar were Barclay Martin, Ulysses 
Lewis, Benjamin V. Iverson, Robert W. Carnes, John Shealy and Garrett 
Hollenbeck, they having produced their license and having taken their 
several oaths against dueling, and the oath to support the Constitution 
of the United States and the State of Alabama, were admitted to practice 
in the Circuit Courts and in the County Courts of Alabama. 


As before stated, the first and second true bills found by the grand 
jury empanneled for the first Circuit Court ever held in Russell county, 
are missing on the files of the archives of the county. The third true 
bill is against Elisa Bland, for playing cards and betting on them in a 
public place, on the 13th day of October, 1833. W. D. Picket was the 
Solicitor for the 8th Judicial District. A true bill was found against 
Peter C. Perkins and another party, for cutting each other up and 
terrorizing the people—fined respectfully $50 and $40, and costs. William 
Gray, for selling brandy, whiskey, rum and gin, without a license; 
Enoch Johnson, the same. True bill No. 21, was against David Manning, 
Frank Rogers, Jas. King, Jeremiah Austil and James Emmerson, for false 
imprisonment of David Bard. The imprisonment was at Fort Mitchell, 
by United States soldiers. No. 18, George W. Elliott, retailing without 
a license; James Simmons, betting on dice. No. 20, James Emmerson, 
James King, David Manning and Jeremiah Austil; murder of Hender¬ 
son Owen. This is the first true bill for murder on the record, and the 
murder is alleged to have been committed by United States soldiers, 
while stationed at Fort Mitchell, under command of General McIntosh. 
As in all instances, when both civil and military law is required or drawn 
upon to keep the peace, there seems to have been considerable friction 
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between the authorities of the two departments. The documents on file 
number up to twenty-two, but all are missing except Nos. 3, 4, 15, 16 ? 
18, 19, 20 and 22. The first civil case tried before this court, was Jona¬ 
than Hudson vs. F. Scroggins. Plaintiff recovered $50, with interest and 
costs. In the case of James Emmerson and other, this note is found: 

“A subpoena having been issued for the said persons, who are 
soldiers at Fort Mitchell, under command of Jas. J. McIntosh, and the 
sheriff having proceeded to said fort, and having applied to said Mc¬ 
Intosh for said men, the said McIntosh replied to him: ‘Ill be d—d if I 
give up a man/ Wherefore an attachment for a contempt of court be 
issued against said McIntosh.” 

Another case is John Townson vs. Mollie, an Indian woman. Gracy 
Slate appears to have been quite an unenviable character in those days, 
having been in the prisoners dock nearly every day of the sitting of 
the courts on charges for keeping a disorderly house. She was a rep¬ 
resentative from Sodom. None of those parties are supposed to be now 
living. The October term of 1834 was presided over by Anderson Cren¬ 
shaw; Geo. W. Elliott, sheriff; Anderson Abercrombie and Geo. C. Shives 
were admitted attorneys and counsellors at law and solicitors in chancery. 

The Indians were beginning to grow troublesome, and frequently 
rose to the dignity of a criminal before a court of justice this year, fig¬ 
uring largely on the docket. The first case was, The State vs. Poo-sa-la 
—an indictment for murder. Then, The State vs. Paddy Carr—same. 
Then follows The State vs. Middleton Davis and David Carr, for shoot¬ 
ing T. Hall. Poo-sa-la was found guilty of murder, and recommended 
to executive clemency* but it appears that His Excellency did not enter¬ 
tain the recommendation favorably, and Poo-sa-la was sentenced to be 
hanged on the second Friday in December, 1834. 

Horace King recollects the killing of Joe Marshall, and thinks that 
it was done by an Indian raised by Marshall ancT treated kindly by him. 
Judge Crenshaws signature indicates nervousness, and it is natural to 
suppose that these bloody and lawless times were sufficient to shake the 
nerves of judges who had to travel their circuits through an almost un¬ 
broken wilderness, or inhabited only by the friends of those against 
whom it was his duty to execute the vengeance of the law and maintain 
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The year 1835 was a stirring year in the court annals of old Russell, 
and familiar names begin to appear on the records. The April term was 
presided over by Judge John C. Hunter; Geo. W. Elliott, sheriff; George 
D. Hartridge, solicitor, and Hartwell B. Greene, foreman of the grand 
jury. The names of Isham Dorsey and Bryant S. Mangham are on the 
grand jury list. Mr. Dorsey lived to be quite wealthy, and died some 
twenty years ago. The most costly monument in the cemetery at Salem 
marks the place of his burial. He has many descendants in Lee county, 
but none, I think, bearing his name. 

When but a small boy, I recollect having seen Mr. Mangham (in 
1833) at my fathers house in Macon county, Ga. He had just sold his 
plantation to Mr. William Hollingshed, grandfather of Dr. B. W. Wil¬ 
liams, of Opelika, preparatory to moving to Alabama, and being a near 
neighbor, came over to bid my father and the family farewell. He bought 
a plantation on Chewakla creek, about one mile below the Chewakla lime 
works. Mr. Mangham being a liberal, generous-hearted man, met with 
pecuniary reverses, and moved to Texas in 1848. His father, Mr. Wm. 
Mangham, once owned the land where Opelika now stands, and his 
house stood near where Dr. A. W. McCoy now lives. He lived to be 
very old, dying about 1850 or ’51, and was buried at old Mt. Lebanon. 

An Indian, with an alias and a long name—Josiah, alias Ich-har-se- 
ne-ha, charged with a long catalogue of crimes, was found guilty of mur¬ 
der, and sentenced to be hanged on Friday, the 15th of August, 1835. 

The October term of the same year was presided over by Judge W. 
C. Picket; Geo. W. Elliott, sheriff; Irby Johnson, bailiff, and Anderson 
Abercrombie foreman of the grand jury. In the annals of this term is 
found the name of Wesley Williams, who lived for many years in Au¬ 
burn, being one of its most substantial men, and died there about thirty 
years ago. He has descendants living in Opelika. Seaborn Jones, W. T. 
Colquitt and James Campbell were admitted to practice as attorneys 
and counsellors at law and solicitors in chancery. 

April term of 1836 was presided over by Judge Ptolmey T .Harris; 
Geo, W. Elliott, sheriff, and Geo. D. Shortridge, solicitor. Cyrus Cotton 
was placed under bond of ten thousand dollars to appear and answer 
the charge of the murder of Joseph Connard, alias A-cee, an Indian. 
The bond was afterwards reduced to five hundred dollars. This was 
the year of the Indian outbreak, and the evidences are that this term of 
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the court was short, very little business being recorded as transacted; The 
October term was presided over by Judge Eli Shortridge; Geo. W. El¬ 
liott, sheriff. Nathaniel H. Harris is the first on this record as “being 
duly elected, bonded, secured and qualified as clerk of the circuit court 
of Russell county.” His bond was fixed at five hundred dollars, and his 
securities were Anderson Abercrombie, James Abercrombie and William 
Bellamy. J. G. Worsham, the former clerk—whether elected or appointed 
is not shown—was fined twenty-five dollars for not furnishing a list of 
grand and traverse juries as required by law. The grand jury was organ¬ 
ized by electing James Abercrombie foreman. The fine against the former 
clerk was remitted, in consequence of the mitigating circumstances in his 
favor, resulting from the unsettled condition of the country. This court, 
it appears, had rough elements to deal with, and was resolved to main¬ 
tain its dignity and have the dignity of the laws respected, imposing 
fines right and left. Council Groom was fined twenty dollars and 
twenty-four hours imprisonment, and required to give a bond of $500 to 
keep the peace for six months, for threatening counsel with a pistol. 
The fine was, in consideration of the circumstances of the defendant s 
family, remitted. At this term Cyrus Cotton, under bond of $500 for mur¬ 
der, was discharged, the solicitor declining to prosecute the case any fur¬ 
ther. G. E. Thomas was admitted to practice law in the State. John 
Paradice, Polly Lucas, John Pride, Viney Quartermap, William Perkins 
and Eliza Bland appear to have been hard cases, and “regular court¬ 
house rats” in those days, as their names appear on every docket, charged 
with some offense against the dignity of the law since their first appear¬ 
ance at the first court. Sam Brown, for negro stealing, was sentenced to 
be hanged on Friday, the 26th day of November, 1836, but appealed to a 
higher court. Co-in-chi-na, Tus-coo-ner, Clis-ar-ne-ha and Tim-a-sc-ha, 
all Indians, were hung on the 26th of November, in Girard. I have met 
several old settlers who were present on this occasion and witnessed 
those executions on that day, and the manner in which they are de 
scribed as having met their death in characteristic of the historic stoicism 
of the race. This brings the history of Girard down to the period when 
the county-seat of justice was moved to Crockettsville. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Piney-woods — Stock Range — Cowboys — William Towns — The 
Himes Place — Ingram's Hill — John Himes — An Old Log House 
u His Mark ” — Bartholomew Ingram — Black Lands — Going to Mill 
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Fifty Years Ago— Going to Town To-day — Uchee Creek—Bottom 
Corn — Grinding — Egypt — Richard Buchanan . 

There is a section of country about a hundred square miles or more, 
between the Chewakla and Uchee creeks which, fifty years ago, would 
not number more than a dozen families, and they were mostly “cow¬ 
boys.” This section was known as “piney-woods,” of Russell county, 
and, as compared with the country on the creeks, was considered very 
poor, and profitably available only as a stock range. 

The Indians, when the native game of the forest began to disappear, 
turned their attention somewhat to stock raising, which not only sup¬ 
plied their own immediate wants, but left a surplus. This surplus was 
bought up by enterprising men at low figures, and, as the land was 
nearly all public domain, and a market near at hand, the stock business 
was receiving considerable attention, and moderate fortunes soon accumu¬ 
lated. The “Mimms trail,” running through the section referred to, was 
opened for driving stock to market, and from one range to another. Un¬ 
fortunately this class of men, at that day, associated other enterprises with 
their business which absorbed the profits as fast as realized, and, conse¬ 
quently there was little permanence of wealth among them. 


As in everything else, there were a few exceptions. Prominent among 
these exceptions was William Towns, brother of Geo. W. Towns, one of 
Georgia s Governors. He had no permanent home in the county, but 
spent his time mostly in traveling from point to point, where his cow¬ 
boys made their homes. One of these cow-boys was the late Jesse Robin¬ 
son', who had a “ranch” about a mile southwest of the red clay hill which 
arks the head of the east prong of Odom creek. Odom creek took its 
name from a man of the same occupation. Mr, Robinson died there in 
1849. He has k son now living near Troy. 

What is now known as the Himes place was a central point for the 
neighborhood for nearly thirty years. Philip House and Joshua Strick¬ 
land built the first house and made the first clearing there about 1835, a 
short distance from where the present house now stands. The road was 
then traveled by a line of stages, of which the late R, L. Mott was one 
of the proprietors, and a “stand” or a relay house was kept by Mr, Adams, 
about a half mile east of Marvyn. 
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In 1837 Towns and Strickland built what has for the last forty-six 
years been known as Ingram's mill, Mr. Strickland dying before it was 
completed. All these have passed away, and I have not learned that 
there is anyone in the county now to represent them. John Himes was 
their successor at the place which has borne his name since 1837. He 
was in the county some time earlier. The house which now stands on the 
place was built that year, and is claimed to be the oldest log house now 
used as a residence in the county, and probably in the State. It is a com¬ 
modious structure, neatly finished, having two rooms, separated by a ten 
foot passage, supplemented on the North with two shed rooms and on 
the South by a shed room and broad piazza. The logs are five by ten 
inches in size and bear the marks as if cut by a saw. According to Mr. 
Ingram s recollections, this house was built before any saw mill was in 
operation in the county, which leaves the supposition, and the most prob¬ 
able one, that the logs were squared by a North Carolina “whip-saw," 
which I am informed was used by the early settlers in the absence of 
saw mills. Mr. Himes deserves more than a mere mention in this history. 
He was in more respects than one sense of the phrase, a remarkable 
man. His education as far as letters are concerned, was not “limited," 
from the simple fact that he had none to be limited, and signed his name 
with a cross mark. That “X," with “his" above and “mark" below it, 
with his excellent wife's signature to witness the same, made his paper 
bankable as far and as wide as his name and character was known. He 
was acknowledged the best practically educated man in his neighbor¬ 
hood. In matters of importance among his people, his judgment was 
always consulted, his advice solicited and his opinion practically respected. 
For many years, he kept a comfortable and orderly wayside inn, which 
was a favorite with the traveling public. There was also a Postoffice 
kept in his house of which he was postmaster, and from his first settle¬ 
ment there, an election precinct and justice peace court ground until 
some years after his demise. He left his children, two in number, a goodly 
heritage, both of whom, Col William Himes and Mrs. Sarah Jones, wife 
of William Jones, Esq., now reside in Florida. Mrs. Margaret Frazier 
Adams, of Tuskegee, is his niece, and George W. F.JPrice, D.D., of Nash¬ 
ville, a minister and educator of national reputation, and who, rendered 
the funeral service on the occasion of his death, which occurred in 1856, 
is a near relative. His venerable widow, the late Mrs. Catherine Himes, 
survived him until 1882, 

The influences of good flowing out from the well rounded characters 
of these two worthy pioneers of the Wataula neighborhood will be felt as 
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long as good obtains in the land. The effects of evil is overcome in 
time, but the result of a good character, earnestly lived in this world, is 
imperishable. Contemporary with Mr. Himes was Bartholomew Ingram, 
Esq., who is a Virginian, by birth, born in 1795. In 1804, when he was 
only nine years old, his family moved to Hancock county, Ga., where he 
was raised. In 1836, when he was forty-two years old, he moved to 
Russell county, and in the fall of that year built the log cabin in the 
yard where he now lives, and south of which he commenced clearing on 
the prongs of the lichee creek. The lands on this creek at this point, and 
for several miles above and below, are of a quality known as the “black 
lands,” and are not inferior, either in fertility or durability, to the prairie 
lands of Texas, in the production of both corn and cotton. The piney- 
woods on the north being settled only by what was then called a “squat¬ 
ter” population, the lands on the creek only were considered worth the 
Government price, consequently these latter were, with few exceptions, 
all “entered” early and permanently settled. The piney-woods people 
made no corn the first few years, and but little of anything else, except 
stock, which ran wild on the public domain. The stage line consumed 
a vast amount of corn, which had to come from somewhere. From the 
the date of his settlement in the fall of 1836, to the same date the follow¬ 
ing year, Mr. Ingram hauled all his grist from Talbout county, Ga., a 
distance of over forty miles. 

“Going to mill,” in those days, was quite an era in the routine of 
farm life on a large plantation, where fifty or seventy-five mouths had 
to be filled three times a day. Columbus and Montgomery were both in 
their infancy, and the creeks and swamps were not entirely free from 
roving bands of hostile Indians and outlaws of white men, to say nothing 
of an occasional runaway negro and wild varmints generally, consequently 
there was but little poetry in going to mill, but any desirable amount of 
solid, practical prose, which was not altogether too prosy. The juicy 
venison steak, brought down by the ever handy and trusty rifle during 
the day's travel, the hot coffee and johnny cake, and an occasional astro¬ 
nomical observation while saluting the mouth of the “little brown jug,” 
made the campfires at night anything but unpleasant. All in all, going 
to the mill forty miles fifty years ago, with a caravan of wagons, drawn^ 
by six mules each, and carrying more than a hundred bushels at a trip, 
was much more enjoyable to our grandfathers than “going to town” with 
cotton in these days of “all cotton and no corn,” with railroads to boot, 
is relishable to their grandchildren. Then they brought home all they 
carried but the toll, which was actually less than the toll of to-day, and 
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when they went to town with cotton—their necessary supplies being 
raised at home—it came back in hard dollars, the veritable “dollar of the 
daddies/’ and laid away for a rainy day; or it was stored to wait for a 
boom in the market, which they could well afford to do, even if the 
boom tarried a year. Now, in these days, it too often occurs that the 
cotton is hypothecated as toll before it is planted, when the farmer goes 
to town to sell it, he has about as much to do with its sale as the negro 
wagoner did with his grandfather’s cotton fifty years ago, and is vastly 
less satisfied with the result. But it is a gratifying fact that this state of 
things is rapidly passing away, and the producer is gradually, but surely 
regaining his independence. And when that independence is once more 
firmly established on a firm basis, both producer and consumer will enjoy 
a degree of prosperity never realized before. Then—but this is a digression. 

Towns and Strickland had scarcely finished their mill, ready for use, 
when Mr. Strickland died, and, in winding up the joint estate, the mill 
and a large body of land was purchased by Mr. B. Ingram in 1838 or 
1839. By this time he had opened a sufficiency of “creek bottoms” to 
raise corn enough to supply any demand, and his mill being the only one 
for many miles in every direction, he did a vast amount of grinding, and 
made money more rapidly than there were openings for its safe invest¬ 
ment. I have often heard it said of him that in grinding his customer’s 
corn, he “never ground his customers.” And it is furthermore said of him 
that a needy man never went to his mill to buy corn but that he got it, 
for the mill was never without it whether he had the money to pay for 
it or not, or whether he ever or never expected to have it. 

The mill acquired the title, and was known as “Egypt,” as late as 
1860, for thirty miles in every direction, and needy farmers “went to 
Egypt to buy corn,” famine or no famine. It was not an unusual event 
with Mr. Ingram to gather eigth hundred barrels (4,000 bushels) of corn 
from his “bottoms” in one year. There was at that time a young man 
engaged as wagoner to haul com year in and year out, from Mr. Ingram’s 
barns to the various stands on the stage line, by the name of Abraham 
Ford, If the man now living in Opelika, by that name, is the same, I am 
not definitely informed. 

Mr. Ingram raised a large family of sons and daughters, and there is 
not a “black sheep” among them. Some of them sealed their devotion to 
the “Lost Cause”- with the best years of their manhood and finally with 
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their lives. Those who still live contributed their full quota of the best 
political and social element of the communities in which they live. . 

“Uncle Bat/' as he is affectionately called, still lives, in his 88th year, 
where he first settled, forty-seven years ago, and I have yet to meet the 
man of more vigor and less infirmity, carrying his weight of years with 
more ease and less discomfort. Among Mr. Ingram’s earliest and best 
neighbors was Mr. Richard Buchanan, who was born in North Carolina, 
Aug. 18th, 1797,: and in 1885, when he was thirty-eight years old, moved 
to Chambers county, Ala., where he settled nine miles north of LaFay- 
ette. In 1841, he opened a plantation on the Uchee creek, joining Mr. 
B. Ingram and built his log cabins between the stage road and the creek. 
Mr. Buchanan, like all the first settlers who have succeeded, pulled off 
his coat and “went at” the forest around his cabin as though he intended 
to make a hole in it. Being an energetic man, every edge cut that could; 
and that which could not cut, bruised, and that which could not bruise, 
mashed; and that which could neither cut, bruise, or mash, set by and 
grunted for the balance; and it was not many years before another large 
and remunerative plantation, with capacious barns, gin-house, mill, and a 
long range of servants’ houses, well filled and well supplied, crowned 
his labors. Like his neighbors, he made money rapidly, and took good 
care of it. 

Mike Harvey, Sr., first settled the place below, known as the Dr. 
Reese Place, now owned by Mr. John Buchanan, son of the above; Mr. 
Rufus Mills settled south of Ingram’s mill about 1842 or 1843, and died 
a few years after. His widow married the late John Allen, Esq., who died 
near Smith’s Station, on the Columbus and Western railroad. Prof D. M. 
Banks, Principal of the Opelika Male and Female High School, is Mr. 
Allens son-in-law, as is also Rev. M, R. Butt, of the Arkansas Con¬ 
ference. Mr. John Howell, another old settler in that locality, was Mr. 
Mill’s brother-in-law, as was Mr. John Reese, long and favorably known 
as a cotton factor in Columbus, Ga. Mr. Buchanan’s second marriage 
made him also a brother-in-law in this honored family of the Porter girls 
who were the mothers, grand-mothers and great-grand-mothers, of a very 
large circle of the noblest sons and daughters of the land to-day, and did 
their share of building up the country. Prof. O. D. Smith, of the A. and 
M, College at Auburn, married in a branch of this worthy family, Mr. 
Lemuel Ingram settled in the neighborhood about the same time. He was 
the father of Mr, William Ingram, now of Arkansas, who was a success¬ 
ful California gold digger about 1849 or 1850, The family of Ingrams is 
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no relation to Uncle Bat, but their children have inter-married. Mr. Rich¬ 
ard Allen came in latter. All these were worthy to be remembered by 
those who represent them. 

Mr. Richard Buchanan, after accumulating an ample fortune, erect¬ 
ing a comfortable residence to spend his old age in, near Marvyn, on the 
stage road, and seeing all his children happily married and advanta¬ 
geously settled in life, died Oct. 15th, 1872, aged 75 years. A neat marble 
slab marks his grave at Wataula. Mr. Buchanan lost a son in the war. His 
venerable widow, a worthy member of the Missionary Baptist Church, still 
survives at an advanced age. 

Mr. John Buchanan and Mr. M. T. Traywic, of Marvyn; Mrs. 
Charles Torbert, of Society Hill, and Mrs. Frank Jones, of Auburn, are 
his children,^-all of whom represent him without spot or blemish. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

F rank Fagg's Defeat—Til be Dinged”—John Dupree—Queer Tastes . 

As late as thirty-three years ago, there was to be seen west of the 
road, about two or three hundred yards from the residence of Mr. 
William Maynor, between the red clay hill and Mr. Randal Morgan’s, 
the sign of a “chimney bank,” indicating the spot where a cabin once 
stood. The only sign that it was ever inhabited by a white man is an 
open space of about an eighth of an acre growing up with scrub oak. 
There was not a stick amiss in the primeval pine forest for some distance 
in all directions. Who built this cabin, who lived or tried to live there, 
where he came from and where he went to, and how long ago, cannot 
be satisfactorily established now. The spot for many years went by the 
name of Frank Fagg’s Defeat . Who Frank Fagg was, where he came 
from and where he went to, is a myth. I have met a gentleman who knew 
a young man by that name about forty-three yeoxs ago, but he was too 
young at that date to identify him with the above myth. So, the first 
cabin on that road, in that immediate locality, will ever remain in 
obscurity. 

Rev. James W. Capps moved from Marion county, Georgia, and first 
settled in Russell county, two miles southeast of Opelika, between where 
Rev. Wheeler Cooper and Judge J, J. Abercrombie now live, in 1837. 
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A large chestnut tree marked the spot for any years after. There was 
an Indian graveyard on this place, of which I shall have occasion to speak 
later in this chapter. Mr. Capps lived here one year, and in 1838 moved 
to where his son; D. W. Cooper, now lives, on Wataula creek. Being in 
humble circumstances, he, like many others, “squatted” on public land, 
built his cabin and deadened his clearing; with a view of “entering” the 
land as soon as was convenient. Everything being proverbially fair in 
love and war, the same fairness was claimed in land speculation; so, one 
pleasant morning Mr. Capps waked up to find his lands, cabins and 
clearings all entered from under him, leaving him nothing to do but to 
clear out, which he did, to his location of the year before, where he made 
a crop in 1839. In 1840, after paying the speculator largely for -his 
extreme kindness and forethought in entering his land for him, etc., he 
moved back to the Wataula clearing, a wiser, if not a happier man. Those 
“tricks of the trade” were frequently practiced on the unwary in those 
days; but time has shown that those and their descendants who practiced 
them, did not prosper in comparison with those who were their victims. 

Mr. Capps, as far as is known, assisted in “notching up” the first 
cabin ever used in that region as a house of worship, and preached the 
first sermon. While at the place near Opelika, Rev. J. W. Tally was his 
neighbor; also, Rev. E. B. Storey, who settled the place where Judge 
Abercrombie now lives, and probably preached the first sermon in that 
neighborhood. 

Mr. Storey developed early in life a personal originality which 
characterized him all his life, and has aided rather than retarded his use¬ 
fulness, and he has been a very useful man. One of his characteristics 
was a pleasant but rigid enforcement of the rules of his church. An eye 
witness to one of his church trials, which occurred fifty years ago, in 
Marion county, Ga., when Mr. Storey was quite a young man, relates the 
following, which illustrates his character for genuine firmness: A young 
lady of his pastoral charge, belonging to one of the best families of the 
neighborhood, had fallen into the unladylike and unchristian habit of 
using an objectionable “by-word,” which impigned closely on profanity. 
She was remonstrated with, but would not promise to drop it, scarcely 
believing that the little scrap of a preacher would dare to push the matter 
to an open issue. But she reckoned without her host. The “little scrap 
of a preacher” knew* his duty and dared to execute it, and yet showing 
a gentle regard for the feelings of all concerned. After exhausting every 
resource to bring about a frame of mind in the young lady that would 
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justify him t<3 encourage the church to forgive her; without avail, he 
resolved to bring the matter to open trial. This waked up the culprit, but 
instead of producing penitence, waked up a feeling of resentment which 
excited her to stout stubbornness, culminating in a declaration that she 
would not promise to say ‘Til be dinged” any more; and she was sorrow- 
fully and reluctantly expelled from the church, with her favorite “I'll 
be dinged” on her lips. Mr. Story still lives, a good and useful man. Mr. 
Tally went North some years ago. 

Mr. Capps was a plain, practical man, and exercised a wholesome 
influence in his neighborhood. He is considered the father of Wataula 
church. He died in the midst of his usefulness, a little past the meridian 
of life, in 1848. His children and grandchildren enter largely in the 
membership of the church he assisted in organizing and the respectability 
of the neighborhood. His son, Warren, died in the late war. Another 
son, Rev. Geo. F. Capps, M.D., died in Cincinnati soon after the close of 
the war. Rev. W. M. Capps still wears the mantle which fell from his 
father at his death, gracefully and worthily, and has united more young 
people in the holy bans of matrimony and rendered the service on more 
funeral occasions than any local minister of his age of any denomination 
in East Alabama. His sons, Daniel and James, are ‘chips of the old 
block.” And with their sisters, Mrs. Catharine Murphy and Mrs. Caroline 
Greene, emulate his virtues. His widow, after having seen all her sur¬ 
viving children well settled in life, and bequeathing a patriarch's bless¬ 
ing upon her great-grand-children, died very suddenly four or five 
years ago. Rev. James McGreene, a rising young minister and principal 
of Trinity Male and Female High Scvhool at Browneville, is his grand¬ 
son. 


When I was a boy, about five years old, I recollect that a tall, pale 
man, whose voice, movement and bearing indicated mildness, gentle¬ 
ness and sweetness of temper, called at my fathers house, in Houston 
county, Ga. His dress indicated humble circumstances and yet, my father 
greeted him with marked deference and respect. After conversing upon 
topics, which I still remember, he announced that the object of his visit 
was to secure some cuttings from a fine souppernong vine which shaded 
the yard, and I was sent to bring a mattock to dig up the roots. On 
leaving, he stooped down and placing his hand on my head, spoke a few 
words of encouragement, such as a kind heart would suggest to a child, 
This little incident I never forgot. Seventeen years afterwards, when I 
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had reached manhood, I and Rev, Glidden Powledge, now of Florida, 
called at the house where Mrs. Randal Morgan now lives, and dined 
with the, then, occupant. After dinner, the gentleman of the house turn- 
ing to me enquired: 

“Did you ever know a man in Houston county, Ga., by your name?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Was he any relation of yours?” 

“My mother says so.” 

“I was at his house nearly twenty years ago, to get a grapevine cutting 
and a little boy ran and brought a mattock to dig it up with.” 

“That man was my father and I am that little boy. I recollect the 
circumstances distinctly.” 

That tall pale man with a mild gentle presence, was our host, and 
the late venerable John Dupree , and for nearly forty years, the “Job” 
of this region round about Wataula. And a pure man was he; few, if any, 
purer in any grade, station or position of life. 

“This truth he proved in every path he trod, 

An honest mans the noblest work of God.” 

Mr. Dupree settled the above place, and built the house which still 
stands there, about 1839, being contemporary with Mr. Capps, and they 
were one in everything that directed towards elevating the morals of the 
community which was then forming. He raised a large family, most of 
whom were daughters. C. W. Dupree, Esq., who represents his name 
in the neighborhood, and Rev. John N. Dupree, of Talladega county, is 
his other—the two being his only surviving sons. His children's children 
and their children worship in the church he assisted in erecting. He 
died in 1877, as only such men can or ever will die, in the eighty-third 
year of his age. 

A story is related in connection with the Indian graveyard previously 
referred to in this chapter, which is undoubtedly true and illustrates the 
peculiar taste of an individual, who, whether living or dead, shall be 
nameless here. As before stated, it was the custom of the American Indian 
to deposit in the grave of the female corpses articles of crockery and 
other such things. In one of these graves a lot of very fine china plates 
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was found by the early settlers, which was very much admired for their 
beauty and exquisite finish, and it was supposed that no one thought of 
appropriating them, as they were considered sacred and not to be carried 
away, though of easy access. Suddenly they disappeared and nobody 
could or would account for it; though it was plausible to suppose that the 
few roving Indians who still lingered in the country, had removed them 
to a less exposed place. Time rolled on and they were forgotten. Several 
years after, a gentleman, now living, saw and recognized the identical 
plates on the dinner table of a man living ten miles away from where 
they were missing. And the man knew where they came from, if he 
did not carry them away himself. 

Fancy a civilized man dining every day from plates which had lain 
an unknown period of time in the coffin, in close contact with the 
decaying corpse of an Indian squaw! 

The gentleman was politely invited to dine. He modestly declined. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Dog Scratch Hill — Hidden Treasure — Polly Smut Eye — John L. 

M Kinnon-Possum College — Soldier Boys — Sharp Practice — Green 

Fuller—Siamese Twins — H . P. Johnson — Sources of Creeks , 

On the east of Waltooa creek, and not far from its source, there is 
an elevation, which, in the old, olden time, was known throughout the 
settlement as Dog Scratch Hill . How it acquired this name is not known 
to the writer, but this tradition is associated with it: 

“Shortly after the disturbance with the Indians in 1836, rumors were 
afloat that the chief of some of the towns of the Creeks, who had re¬ 
ceived a portion at least of the money due from the government for 
their lands, in order to preserve the same more securely, had deposited 
large quantities of silver coin in localities known only to themselves/' 
These rumors appeared to be well-founded, but if any other than those 
who made these deposits, or their friends, with their consent and direc¬ 
tion how to do so, ever discovered any of these hidden treasures, I do 
not know. But it is known, by parties now living, that there was an 
Indian pot of silver coin deposited on or near “Dog Scratch Hill," and 
that Paddy Carr was very much disappointed on his visit to the “grave 
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of his fathers” to find that not only their graves had been violated, but 
other graves of far more interest to him had not escaped the investiga¬ 
tion of the curious in their search for Indian antiquities. The pot ol 
silver coin had been found, and, of course, "investigated” but no report 
of the result is on record in the archives of any society for the promotion 
of science. The broken pieces of the pot were to be seen as late as 1846, 
by parties now living, in a "clay-root” on the hill above referred to. Who 
carried the treasure away, and whether it was appropriated with .the 
consent of the depositor or not, there are none now living, as far as I am 
informed, who are qualified to testify. One fact is known—that certain 
parties in the county developed the effect of a sudden stroke of good 
fortune, and no one knows, but themselves, from what source it came. 
Nor was it questioned that anybody else had a right to know. What put 
Paddy Carr out of humor is known to but few, and these few kept then 
own counsel. But the broken Indian pot, sudden prosperity, etc., are 
associated together in the memory of many. 

I have referred to the above only from the fact that it is believed by 
some that there are still large deposits of coin hidden by the Indians in 
that locality, which have never been reclaimed by the depositors, and 
consequently the "place of their sepulture in unknown to this day.” 
Some lucky farmer boy may run his plowpoint into one of those long 
hidden Indian treasure pots when these old "clay-roots” and hollow 
stumps have disappeared and "left no sign.” 

Another one of the hardy and worthy pioneers of this settlement 
was John L. M’Kinnon , who was born in Robinson county, North 
Carolina, in 1800. In 1834, Mr. McKinnon emigrated to Tennessee, 
where he lived but a year or two. In 1837, he moved, to near the, then- 
line of Russell and Chambers counties, and settled on rented land belong¬ 
ing to Aaron Goodwin, afterwards owned and improved by Dr. McCants, 
who was murdered in his house, at Mt, Jefferson, in 1850; one of whose 
servants of the olden time now lives two miles west of Salem. The 
place was once the resident of a wealthy Indian chief, whose name was 
Nee-ar Mic-car, who, it is said, was kidnapped and carried away; and 
the place was known as a "deal location” for many years. Much trouble 
was experienced by the early settlers in securing good titles to such 
locations. This place is on a prong of the Hallawaka, and one of the 
daughters of that chief was found on the place when Mr, McKinnon 
occupied it known by the name of Polly Smut Eye, which name must 
mean something different in Creek, if not in Greek, from the idea con- 
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veyed in English, for, being a “king s daughter,” she is said to have been 
very “proud of her name.” The place is now known as the property of 
Col. R. C. Jeter. 


Mr. McKinnon s next move was to a place near where Rev. Jas. W. 
Capps first settled, and is now owned by Rev. Wheeler Cooper, two 
miles south of Opelika, where he lived several years. In 1845 or 1846, 
he moved to the Watoola country and settled on land which he entered 
from the government, and built his cabins about a mile northeast of 
where Mr. D. W. Capps now lives. He taught school the first year, 
and many, whose heads are now frosting with time, still living in the 
neighborhood, were his pupils, and speak of him in terms of profound 
respect and cherish his memory with many reminiscences of his patience 
in teaching them the first lessons they ever learned at school. Schools of 
any and all grades were scarce and highly appreciated there in those days. 


"Possum College ” of a later date, was claimed to have been located 
on the west side of the creek. But I am persuaded that the location and 
even the existence of that institution was a myth, and flourished only 
in the imagination of the envious. 

Mr. McKinnon died, well beloved, on the 17th of February, 1867, 
and was buried at Watoola. He had ten children, four of them died 
young. Robert, the first to reach manhood, died in Richmond from 
wounds received in battle. Fletcher met his fate at Vicksburg. Cornelius 
met his fate in battle at Atlanta. Elias gave up his life at Sparta, Tennes¬ 
see. These four sons all died in honorable service of our beloved 

4 

Southland. Dr. O. W. McKinnon survived the war and died since in 
Mississippi, (I think) Mrs. Catherine Haygood died in Shelby county, 
about five years ago. Judge Geo. W. McKinnon and Mrs. Mary Fuller, 
wife of Andrew Fuller, are the only surviving children. The venerable 
widow and Christian mother of these martyred soldier boys still survives, 
in her 78th year, making her home with her only surviving son, Judge 
G. W. McKinnon, and is a worthy representative relic of the olden time. 
She is a sister of Captain Daniel Bullard, now of Oakbowery. She 
stands at the brink of the river, ready and waiting to cross over, assured 
that she will find the bottom firm and will reach the shining shore. 
The children of this worthy couple lie buried in seven States, North 
Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and Florida. 
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The piney-woods county, which was once considered “too poor to 
sprout cow peas,” is now one of the “garden spots' of Russell and Lee 
counties. In no locality in the State are the farmers, as a class, more 
independent. In no locality do the distinctive habits and customs of the 
fathers so saliently crop out in the characters of their descendants. And 
no locality has contributed more to the solidity of social, moral and 
religious prosperity, and less to the tide of emigration to the West. In 
many instances, the children and grand-children still cultivate the lands 
which their ancestors first settled. Few, very few, “go West. It is a 
saying that poor lands make careful, industrious and, in the long run, 
thrifty and prosperous young farmers, attached to their homes; and that 
rich lands make careless and unthrifty ones, who drift away from their 
cld homes and in time are lost sight of, having “gone down." 

In those days, there were “tricks of the trade" other than entering 
land from under the settler. For instance: “A settler, of a speculative 
turn, having acquanited himself with the lay of the land' for miles 
around him, establishes in his imagination a proprietory claim to the 
choice lots, resolving that if he is not prepared to enter them himself, 
he will at least realize a snug profit on them by little sharp practice/ 
which, in those days, was considered “all fair,’ by the speculator at 
least. Of course, the views of the land-hunter were not consulted on 
the subject." So it would be understood that Mr. Z, who lived in the 
interior, had a large number of choice lots of land for sale, and that it 
would be to the interest of land-hunters from Georgia and South Caro¬ 
lina to call on him before purchasing. And many of them would. On 
arriving, they would be received very kindly, entertained hospitably, at 
his house, free of charge, and in the morning, both would set out in 
search of a very fine location which “mine host" would sell to his new 
friend at very low figures for such quality of land. Of course they found 
it. Of course the land the price suited the land-hunter. Of course they 
traded, the buyer paying one-half cash down, giving his note for the 
other half, due Christmas, which was only a few weeks off, and taking 
the trader's bond for titles, which were to be executed when the note 
was taken up. The land-hunter turns his face homeward rejoicing much. 
The trader turns his face towards the land office, rejoicing more, and his 
joy culminates when he enters that self-same piece of land, with the 
self-same purchase-money, having a sufficient surplus left to pay for 
the time and expenses of the trip, making the outstanding note, which 
is sure to be paid at maturity, a clear profit on the transaction. The 
new comer is prompt of course, takes up his note, gives up his bond, 
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receives a fee simple title to his land, with letters patent to the same, 
is satisfied and builds his cabin. A year or so elapses, on looking over 
his papers, prompted to do so by rumors of “sharp practice,” he finds 
that his old, cancelled note antedated his letters patent only a few days 
--just time enough for his obliging and hospitable friend to run up, post 
haste, to the land office and enter his land for him, with his own money, 
charging him about three times as much as it would have cost him if he 
had attended to it himself. Of course, the note, when he has taken 
up, proves this. Most men pay dearly for a knowledge of the fact that 
“there are tricks in all trades except ours.” 

Northeast of Watoola creek, and about two miles distant, is another 
creek, and on the northeast side of this, Mr. Greene Fuller settled in 
1850. He was born in 1790. He once owned the property now 
known as McKinnon's mill. He also, in the early history of Opelika, 
ran a blacksmith's shop in that city, but never resided there. His old 
colored smith, Dick Fuller, still resides near the old homestead. He died 
Nov. 22nd, 1880, in the 90th year of his age. William Fuller, of Louisi¬ 
ana; D. H. Fuller, of Elmore; Andrew Fuller, Mrs. Rheuben Trotter and 
Mrs. W. J. Woods, of this county, are his surviving children, all of 
whom are good citizens. On a part of Mr. Fuller's estate, now owned 
by his grand-son-in-law, Mr. Jack Foulks and about half a mile from 
the old homestead, stands a remarkable freak of nature in the vegetable 
kingdom, which, if it continues to live and flourish, will be known in 
the history of the county as the Siamese Twins. A variety of oak, known 
as the “black-jack,” sends up two stems from one root, or stock, and 
about five feet and a half from the ground are poined together by a 
stout ligature, nearly as large as the trees themselves. The trees do not 
present any other deformity, but each stem sends up a graceful top, both 
of which are now about twenty-three feet high. This connexion does 
not appear to have been twigs twisted together when quite small; for it 
is as smooth and uniform in appearance as any other part of the trees. 
Mr. Andrew Fuller, who cleared the land on which these remarkable 
trees stand, some two or three years ago, says that they have grown 
considerably since he first observed them. Mr. Foulks has given orders 
that it is to be preserved as a curiosity. I doubt whether there is another 
such tree in the State, and fifty years from to-day, should it continue to 
grow, will be one of the most wonderful trees in the world. It is supposed 
now to be about eight years old. One of the stems is six and the other 
five and a half inches in diameter. The connecting “link” is about 
four inches in diameter, and eleven inches long. 
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Another of those worthy old relics of the past is Hugh P. Johnson, 
who was born December 19th, 1812, in Greenville county, Virginia. In 
1816 his father emigrated to Putnam county, Ga., and settled near Eaton- 
ton. From there he moved to Jasper county. Mr. Johnson started out in 
life when quite a young man, emigrating to Russell county in 1843, and 
commenced business as an overseer for the late Thomas O'Neal, brother 
of Judge Simeon O'Neal, of Seale, and Dr. O'Neal, of Marvyn, on the 
Shell Hill, more recently known as the Elias Reed place, south of Big 
Uchee, and about three miles southeast of Ingram's mill. In 1844 he was 
overseer for Mr. B. Ingram; in 1845, for Mr. Troup Hart and brother, 
and in 1846 and 1847, back to Mr. Ingram. About this time Mr. John¬ 
son settled at the old Stage Stand, east of Brush creek, between that 
and the Cigar place, near Crawford. In 1850 he moved four miles west 
of Crawford; in 1851, back to Snake creek; in 1863, on what was recently 
known as the McDaniel estate place, two miles east of the Lime Kiln 
mills, and in 1864, to where he now lives, on the Auburn road, ten miles 
west of Crawford, Mr. Johnson made seven moves in twenty-one years 
and his experience, in a pecuniary point, is a fair illustration of the old 
adage: “A rolling stone gathers no moss." But if Mr. Johnson has 
gathered but little “moss," it can be as truthfully said of him, and to his 
honor and credit, that he has shed a goodly moral influence over a large 
portion of the piney-woods country, for wherever he has lived I find that 
he has left a pleasant memory behind him which still lives. He has 
been a peace officer and an active representative an in his church— 
Missionary Baptist—for a number of years, and has ever been ready 
to advance, both by means and influence, what his conviction taught 
him to be the best for his people. His children, six in number, are all, 
except one, in Elmore county, settled around and with him, and are good 
boys and girls. He is now in his 71 si-year, in fine health and appears to 
be good for at least twenty years more. He says he has not paid five 
dollars for medical services in forty-nine years. Mrs. Johnson, who was 
a Miss Gill, of South Carolina, and the companion of his young man- 
hood, is still with him, though in feeble health. 

As I find myself gradually drifting for a time, from this locality, 
I will pause here and give the source and confluence of some of the 
creeks which, though small, never go entirely dry, which makes this the 
best watered country in the State, Towns creek heads west, and but a 
short distance from Mr. Randall Morgan's house, Watoola creek finds its 
source in the spring which supplies the worshipers at Pearce Chapel 
with water, These two creeks made Ingram's mill-pond, which has been 
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drained for several years, and in the near future will make enormous 
quantities of sugarcane. Below the old mill it bears the name of Ingram's 
Mill creek, and empties into the lichee a short distance below. Snake 
creek's chief head is a large spring, southeast of the Dunlap place, now 
occupied by Mr. John Holland. It once formed May's mill-pond, and 
later Shadwick's mill-pond, a mile or two below, and empties into the 
Uchee on the southwest corner of the Troup Hurt place. Brush creek 
heads on Hugh P. Johnson's place, and empties into the lichee at about 
what was once known as the Simms place. 

CHAPTER X. 

Judge Flake—Stampede—Spontaneous Combustion—A Remarkable 
Fact—A Drove of Deer in the Cow-Pen—Trees. 

As this history advances I am agreebly surprised to find a larger 
number of the old settlers, who date their emigration to the county far 
back in the thirties, than I at first supposed, and I am no less satisfied 
that my readers, for whose information and entertainment I am making 
these records, will, in the years to come, appreciate the pains taken and 

the labor expended, in order that they may be correct and beyond ques¬ 
tion. 

Another one of those "noble old Romans," who still lingers with his 
people, is Judge William G. Flake, who was born November, 19th, 1810, 
in Putnam county, Ga. At the age of twenty-two he felt an inspiration 
springing up within that he would rise." That innate feeling was quiet¬ 
ly fostered and wisely directed. He did not reach out beyond his capacity 
to grasp, but grasped that which he could reach, and held it firmly. At 
that age he went to work without a dollar, at “tempence ha'penny" a day, 
and it was not long before he had the highest salary offered for over' 
seers at his command. This, in due time, brought the apparently unat¬ 
tainable within easy reach. He settled in Russell county, December 25th, 
1836, in what was then known as the “Oswichee Bend," below the con¬ 
fluence of the Big Uchee and the Chattahoochee, and entered into bus¬ 
iness as overseer for the late Col, James Chambers, father of the lament¬ 
ed Hon. W. H. Chambers, late of Auburn. His contemporaries of that 
date were Allen Bryant, DeKalb Bryant, John McLendon, Wm. Alex¬ 
ander, brother of Judge Robert Alexander, late of Tuskegee, and James 
Ferguson, Esq,, father of the late Rev, D.A.M.D. Ferguson, Judge 
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Flake's son-in-law. The lands in this locality were very -attractive to large 
farmers, and the “Bend" was taken up and far advanced in cultivation 
at an early date, concentrating a large number of slaves in a compara¬ 
tively small compass. The owners of these large and remunerative plan¬ 
tations did not, in every instance, reside on the plantations, but dele¬ 
gated their management to trusty overseers, visiting them at intervals 
during the year. The position of overseer on a large plantation in those 
days was an “office to be desired," commanding a salary ranging from 
eight to twelve hundred dollars, and none but trustworthy men need 
apply." 

During the year after the Indian war everything was not as quiet 
as could be wished, and it required but very little excitement to create 
a panic and a stampede, as the following circumstance will illustrate: 

Mr. Joel Hurt, Sr., whose plantation was some miles up the Uchee, 
had a vast pile of cotton seed and some fodder consumed by fire, and 
no cause could be attributed as to the origin of the fire. Reports flew 
like the wind, that it was the work of the Indians preparatory to another 
outbreak. Everybody flew like scared rats, lining the roads in every di¬ 
rection leading to the Chattahoochee, carrying with them everything 
that was portable. The plantations on the Bend were deserted almost in 
an hour, and Judge Flake and those in his charge were left alone. Dur¬ 
ing the day, he received a note by special courier, post haste, from Dan¬ 
iel McDougal, who lived in Columbus, and had general oversight of 
some of the plantations on the Bend, ordering him to “run all the negroes, 
and everything else that could be moved, over the river as quick and as 
fast as possible." He was not at the house when the note arrived, con¬ 
sequently Mrs. Flake was badly frightened on reading this order and 
expected to be butchered by the savages any moment. All this time there 
was no sign of the Indians to be seen anywhere. Judge Flake on reach¬ 
ing the house and realizing the situation, after reflecting a moment, re¬ 
solved, for once, to “disobey orders," this course proved to be the wisest 
and best, for the alarm proved to be false, as every clear headed man 
ought to have known at first. For the Indians from the previous year's 
experience, knew that it was utterly useless to resist the advance of civili: 
zation, and were ever after quiet and peaceable. 

After investigation, it was conclusive to the minds of all, that the 
burning of the cotton seed referred to, was the result of spontaneous 
combustion, to which may reasonably be attributed the origin of many 
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fires resulting in *the destruction of many gin-houses in the olden time, 
before the value of cotton seed as a fertilizer was appreciated. Those 
who stampeded on the above occasion lost largely and became greatly 
demoralized, while those who set still lost nothing, and could well afford 
to laugh at their less prudent neighbors. “Run from an Indian once and 
he will keep you running always; face him boldly, and he will run from 
you,” was a saying among those who were acquainted with the Indian 
character. 

On the 4th of December, 1837. Judge Flake moved and settled 
where he now lives, nearly on a line between Opelika and Crawford, 
and ten miles from each. Isaac Hill, now of Notasulga, was his prede¬ 
cessor on the place. He is the father of Thomas and Eugine Flake, of 
Atlanta, Ga.; Warren Flake, of Shreavesport, La.; Mrs. J. J. Smith, Sr., 
late of Pilot Point, Texas; Greene Flake, also of Pilot Point, Texas; Mrs. 
Fergerson, widow of the late Rev. D.A.M.D. Fergerson, who lives with 
him, and Mrs. John Farley, of Opelika. His younger children are un¬ 
married and are still with him. Judge Flake, in 1838 moved to the place 
where he now lives, with two little negroes, and bought his land on a 
credit. The emancipation at the close of the war liberated forty slaves for 
him. It is a remarkable fact, and illustrates Judge Flakes judgment, pru¬ 
dence and skill as a manager, and the health of the locality in which he 
lives, that at the commencement of the war he had fifty in family—forty 
blacks and ten whites—that he never had to dig a grave nor make a cof¬ 
fin, there never having been a death in his family. The Tax Assessor of 
that year on hearing these facts stated that there was not a parallel in¬ 
stance in the State. And now, at the advanced age of 73, he has never 
been called on to pay more than a hundred dollars for medical service 
in his whole life. He has been his own physician. His servants called him 
the “Wandering Spirit,” in appreciation of his vigilence and watchful 
care when they were suffering, all other eyes and ears being closed and 
deaf to their calls of distress and suffering in sickness. It is truly a pleas¬ 
ure to' sit around his cheerful fireside and listen to his remineniscences 
of days of “lang-syne,” spiced with anecdotes and ^incidents, from which 
clear-cut lessons of wisdom may be drawn for the benefit of those who 
may come after. Game was plenty, and a venison steak was no rarity, 
but the pleasure of “bringing down a fine buck” never lost its keenness. 
Even the pioneer wives and daughters would take a hand in the fun, 
when suitable occasion offered. 

One fine morning, in 1838, after the Judge had gone out to his 
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newground, and Mrs. Flake was quietly attending to her domestic af¬ 
fairs, she espied a drove of twelve or fifteen deer, headed by a fine buck, 
whose antlered head indicated him as the monarch of the drove, gallop¬ 
ing down the new-ground fence, towards the house. The cows had been 
milked and turned out to graze in one direction and the calves in anoth¬ 
er, consequently, the cow-pen gap was down, and when the drove of 
deer reached it, in they went, stopped and surveyed the situation. Mrs. 
Flake, in just such a flutter of excitement as many or all of my lady read¬ 
ers would be under similar circumstances, hastily took down the trusty 
rifle, and keeping a large tree between her and the drove—or at least, 
she thought so—approached the pen. On reaching a desirable point, she 
began to prepare for immediate action. But alas, she was not skilled in 
‘'hunter's craft," and did not know how to spring the delicate “hair trig- 
er” of the rifle. The deer, after standing awhile, looking at her, grew 
tired of “waiting to be shot" and galloped away. The Judge, who was 
standing some two hundred yards away, witnessing the affair, on seeing 
the deer coming, called to a man in the new-ground to look out. As 
the drove passed him in full flight, the sharp crack of a rifle rang out 
and one of them rolled over. They had venison for dinner. 

This worthy couple, after nearly fifty years of happy companionship 
loved and honored by their children and grand-children, respected by 
their neighbors, and held in high esteem by the entire county, are wait¬ 
ing patiently and hopefully for the “setting sun," when they will together 
rest in peace. In heart, they do not appear to grow old. And they never 
will. 

To illustrate the growth of trees: There is in Judge Flakes park, 
standing near the outer gate, a black-jack, which, in 1838, forty-five years 
ago, could be easily bent down with the hand. It now measures two feet 
and eight inches in diameter, two feet from the ground. There was, at 
the same date, in the same year, a black red-oak about the size of the tree 
above referred to. Last year it died and was felled. I measured the face 
of the stump and found it to be four feet in diameter. On counting the 
concentric rings, I suppose it to have been about one hundred and nine¬ 
ty years old. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


William Trotter—Brown 


Fuller—“Aunt Frankie*—“Fida**— 


Trees—Jeptha Dismukes. 


In the early days when Salem began to spring up in her pristine 
beauty and young maidenhood as a thriving, attractive country town, 
she was sustained by a “phylactery” of as noble elements of pioneer 
manhood and womanhood as any locality in Lee and Russell counties. 
Among those, with many others to follow in due time, I shall take 
pleasure in noticing in this history was William T ro.tter, Sr., who was 
born in South Carolina, February 4th, 1789, and spent the early por¬ 
tion of his life near Flat Shoals, Merriwether county, Ga. In 1836, he 
settled in Russell (now Lee) county, on what is known as the Little 
Uchee, a small stream which flows from the remarkable spring at Spring 
Villa, which will claim the attention of my readers in a future chapter. 
Mr. Trotter being a man of considerable means, and great energy, soon 
opened a fine plantation on both sides of this creek, which, as far as I 
know or can learn from others, was never known to go. dry at the cross¬ 
ing near the old homestead, but flows with an even, steady boldness, 
throughout the most protracted drouth known since the first settlement 
of the country. Being an earnest, practical Christian of the primitive 
sort, he gave the land upon which Shady Grove Church and school- 
house were built, which continued as a moral school and worshipping 
centre for the neighborhood for forty years. Living as he did, about five 
miles southwest of Salem, in a stones throw of the church, and at that 
time, on a frequently traveled highway, his house was a favorite stopping 
place for the weary traveler; for these good people entertained with a 
princely hospitality, of the crude, hearty, welcome, make-yourself-at- 
home style of the olden time. And they did it cheerfully and never lost 
by it. There are hundreds of preachers, of all denominations, who still 
remember the kindly welcome which they always found during the third, 
fourth and fifth decades of this century at “Uncle Billy Trotters,” on 
the Little Uchee, A bountiful supply on the board, a dream-inviting bed 
for rest, a well supplied stall for his horse and a rough-humored kindly 
word at parting with the “good-bye, call again,” is the caption of a chap¬ 
ter written in memory's pass book throughout East Alabama, He died in 
peace at his late residence, where he first settled, in 1857, aged 68 years, 
and was buried 'in the family burying ground near his home. 
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Mr. Trotters first wife gave him nine children, who reached ma¬ 
turity and settled in life. Mr. David Watson, for several years a resident 
merchant in the early days of Opelika, and still a merchant in Tuske- 
gee, married his eldest daughter. She was the mother of Mrs. R. S. 
Brownfield, of Opelika, and died in that city about 1856. Wilson Ed¬ 
wards, brother of the late Young Edwards, married the second, and 
Judge Mathew Hallenbeck, a prominent lawyer of Columbus some years 
ago, married the third. His daughters and sbns-iri-law are all dead ex¬ 
cept Mr. Watson. His sons, Drury, Nathan and William are also dead. 
Charles T., of Louisiana; Samuel, of Bullock county, Ala., and • Whit¬ 
field, of Dale, are still living. 

His second wife “Aunt Frankie,” who died in 1882, gave him one 
child, a son, Mr. Reuben Trotter, who is the only one of his children 
living in the county representing his revered name. “Aunt Frankie/’ as 
she was affectionately called by all, far and wide, after Mr. Trotters 
death, married Mr, Brown Puller , who still survives, residing at the old 
homestead where he moved in 1860, and is a worthy successor of his 
predecessor, dispensing the same hospitality and enjoying the same love 
and confidence. He was raised in Greene county, Ga., and has a daugh¬ 
ter in Merriwether county, also, a son in Blackshear, in that State. Mrs. 
William J; Brewington, Sr., of Salem, is his grand-daughter, as was also 
the late Mrs. Vora Hooker, wife of Mr. Wm. H Hooker of THE 
OPELIKA TIMES, and well and favorably known to the reading pub¬ 
lic as “Fida ” She was a talented and rising young poetess, striking out 
with a broad conception of the beautiful, in a path seldom trod by those 
who went before her, and in a style which in its distinctive peculiarities, 
would, had she lived placed her in the galaxy of original authors; which 
as. it known to the best critics, is small in comparison to the number 
who claim to be so classified. Frail in body, her mind was cast in a 
mould after the most excellent harmony of the ideal and the real. Her 
conceptions were not wholly imaginative. The solid side of the things of 
human nature and human life, were toned down making existence with 
her and all she touched an ideal reality. She died in the early dawn 
of womanhood, and the second year of a devoted young wife-hood, in 
1881, She was a poetess from childhood, and scattered gems almost from 
her cradle to her grave. Mr. Fuller has a daughter still living with him. 
Speaking of “Aunt Frankie” the late Mrs. Brown Fuller, her daughter- 
in-law, Mrs, Reuben Trotter, who is a niece of Mr. Fuller, pays this af¬ 
fectionate tribute to her memory: "She raised five children that were 
related to her only by marriage—three of my husband’s father’s grand- 
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children and two of my father's grand-children, and I am one of the 
number. So she raised her son's wife (and she raised her well). Every 
child knew her only to love her, and she was known and loved as “Aunt 
Frankie," by all. The path leading to her grave is well beaten." 

The large oaks standing in Mr. Fuller's yard, which are seen by 
every passer-by—now measuring three feet in diameter, were small 
enough to be bent down and topped with a pocket knife in 1836, which 
I am informed, was done by Mr. Trotter that year, and to which he 
hitched his teams the first night he camped in the yard where the house 
now stands. 

Old Shady Grove has passed—but I will leave its history to be writ¬ 
ten up when I reach the churches. 

Chewacla Creek is a bold stream which finds its two main heads— 
one in Maj. Barnett's field near Opelika, and the other in Mr. Wm, B. 
Page's spring-house, half a mile west of Youngsboro. The land on this 
creek attracted the attention of emigrants at an early date and some of 
the best citizens of the county settled on its banks along in the thirties, 
among whom was Major Jephtha Dismukes , who was born in Hancock 
county, Ga., August 11th, 1798. He. married Miss Amelia King, a lady 
who proved a faithful companion through a long life, and first settled 
in Monticello, Jasper county, Ga., in 1820, rising rapidly in the estima¬ 
tion of the people, who soon made him their Tax Collector and after¬ 
wards High Sheriff of Jasper county, for terms aggregating fourteen 
years. The record prove him to have been an honest and faithful officer, 
serving as Major of the county militia. In 1838 Mr. Dismukes came to 
Macon, now Lee county, purchased land from the late John Gill Shorter, 
on Chewacla creek, about seven miles from Auburn and the same dis¬ 
tance from Opelika, and settled some negroes on it to open a “clearing" 
and build some cabins in the wilderness. Judge R. Kellum now owns 
and occupies the place. Though it was two years after the Indian war, 
there were about as many Indians in the county asjvhite people, in that 
locallity particularly, though they were very quiet. Mr. Dismukes did not 
move his family until 1839, which dates his permanent citizenship of 
the county. His contemporaries were Jesse Taylor, Gideon Powledge, 
John Skinner, Sr., “Swamp" John Mitchell and others. In 1844 he sold 
out to Judge Kellum, and lived about a quarter of a mile from where the 
first Mt, Olive church stood. The houses have disappeared years ago. 
From there he moved to the place now owned by A ,F, Rogers Ecq,, two 
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miles west of Opelika, and in 1850 moved to Opelika and took charge 
ol the old hotel which occupied the ground now ornamented by the at¬ 
tractive Opelika House. It was destroyed by fire in 1858. Though Mr. 
Dismukes “knew how to keep a hotel,” he remained here but two years 
when he retired and moved to the city suburbs, where he remained for 
three years. In 1855 he moved to Crawford, having purchased the. hotel 
property there from Maj. Moffett, where he lived until his death, which 
occurred on the 1st of November, 1867, aged 70 years. His children all 
lived to settle in life, though some of them preceded him to the grave. 
His eldest daughter, Mrs. Amanda Bentford, wife of Mr. John Bentford, 
now lives three miles northeast of Auburn: Mr. William Dismukes, his 
eldest son, lives in Mississippi. His other children, still living, are Mr. 
Bennett C. Dismukes, of Mississippi, Mrs. Martha Poole and Mrs. Eliz¬ 
abeth Burson, of Arkansas, Mr. Bushrod Dismukes of Georgia and Mrs. 
Kittie Tucker, widow of the late Neri Tucker, of Opelika. Mr. Robert 
M. Dismukes, late of Texas, and Mrs. Fannie Tucker, late of Opelika, 
died several years ago. His widow survived him but little more than a 
year. They both rest side by side in the Opelika cemetery. 

These two worthy pioneers lived a goodly and Godly life and were 
of the initial members organizing Chewacla Missionary Baptist Church, 
which was first called Poplar Springs, and originally stood a few hun¬ 
dred yards southeast of where Mrs. Casandra Powledge now lives. Mr. 
Dismukes was of the solid old school training, and that standard of 
social, moral and religious sentiment, which always elevates those who 
practice it, and made him a representative man among his people in his 
day. Two of the beautiful harmonies of his practical life were active, 
patriotic benevolence, and Christian charity. A warm friend and sym¬ 
pathizing patron of the soldiers wives and children during the war, and 
to illustrate the confidence reposed in his judgement and integrity, he 
was made the commissary and agent for the distribution of supplies 
and means contributed for the benefit of those in distress. And that 
confidence was never abused. His children and grandchildren are dis¬ 
tributed in five Southern States and in all move in the best circles of 
the society in which they live. The influences of his life will never die. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Rev. David Parsons—Newsom Taunton—First Market Orchard— 
“Swamp” John Mitchell—Birds and Men—Incident—Spirits Away 
Back in the Forties—The Gallows—Snakes. 

As stated in the preceding chapter, one of Mr. Dismukes contem¬ 
poraries was Rev. David Parsons , who was born in Jamestown, North 
Carolina, February 11th, 1808. In 1827, when only nineteen years old, 
he came to Muscogee county, Ga., and entered into business with the 
late Josiah Grimes as overseer, and remained with him two years, after 
which he returned to North Carolina and remained one year, at the 
close of which, converting his small patrimony and what he had ac¬ 
cumulated into money, he turned his face again toward the South and 
purchased land on Bull creek, eleven miles east of Columbus, Muscogee 
county, and near his former employer, whose daughter he afterwards 
married. He remained here until 1840, when he moved ot Alabama and 
settled in Macon, now Lee county, purchasing land from the late New¬ 
som Taunton, four miles south of Opelika, less than a quarter of a mile 
from Mt. Olive Church, later known as the Hanson place, and now 
owned and occupied by Mrs. Elizabeth Osborn. Mr. Newson Taunton 
built the first cabins on the place, and afterwards settled the place, now 
owned and occupied by Mr. Richard McNeely, about a mile distant and 
west of the Rocky Ridge, where he transplanted the first native apple 
orchard ever drawn from to supply the market in East Alabama. This 
orchard and nursery acquired considerable note, and a variety of apple 
known as the "Taunton,” or “Pound” apple, improved by him, is still 
held in high esteem, both North and South, for its superior qualities 
both in size and flavor. Some of the finest apples brought to the Opelika 
market of today, by Mr. McNeely, are from trees grafted by Mr. Taun¬ 
ton, more than forty years ago. At a later date Mr. Taunton grafted an 
orchard two miles south of Opelika, west of the road and near Rev. 
Wheeler Cooper's, where he died during the late war. This orchard has 
declined from want of attention. 

Mr. Parsons built the residence now occupied by Mrs. Osborn in 
1848. In 1853 he sold out to the late Rev. William Taylor and moved to 
the south side of Chewacla creek, six miles south from Opelika, and 
from there to the adjoining plantation, west of the creek. This last place, 
five miles south of Opelika, now owned by the Messrs. Holland, was 
first settled by a gentleman known by the name of “Swamp” John Mit- 
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chell. This title—“Swamp”~wvas not applied to him through any demerit or 
absence of respect, for he was known and acknowledged as a man of great 
energy and proverbial industry, quiet in manners, unobtrusive habits and 
an aceptable member of the Baptist Church. The term was used only to 
distinguish him from another gentleman of the same name in full, in the 
same neighborhood, who was also quite as worthy and as acceptable a 
member of the Methodist Church. Withal, both these excellent men 
were very useful in their day. The former settled the place last men¬ 
tioned in 1836, which was, at that time a very desirable location, where 
Mr. Mitchell accumulated rapidly, but was not satisfied, and in 1850 
moved to Texas and died while in camp, looking for a suitable situation. 
In 1855 Mr. Parsons lived in Opelika, for the benefit of school ad¬ 
vantages, and at the close of the year returned to his plantation. 


When birds are observed flying at short invertals, from one limb to 
another, on the same tree, it is taken as a sign that they are preparing 
for a more extended flight. So, it may be said, of farmers who begin to 
move from one point to another in the same neighborhood—though it 
augurs that they are lothe to leave their old home—yet they are almost 
invariably preparing for a longer and more decisive move. So, after sev¬ 
eral moves in a few years, in 1860 we find Mr. Parsons in Butler county, 
two miles south of Georgiana. And on the 8th of October, of the same 
year, he found his grave, aged fifty-two years. Mr. Parsons, without 
seeming to exert himself in that particular, enjoyed the esteem of all 
with whom he came in contact, not for brilliant talent, but for that 
which was of far more use, both to himself and his friends—sterling 
worth. There was no discount on David Parson's morals or his religion, 
both of which aided materially in moulding and giving tone to the so¬ 
ciety which made the Chewacla settlement so desirable to visit, to wor¬ 
ship and to live in; for such was its high reputation in ante helium times. 
For to live, to worship and to visit in that neighborhood, even in those 
early days, was considered a passport to the best society in country or 
town, anywhere. He was one of those men of whom it is said: “The 
world was no worse because he lived in it." He was an acceptable mem¬ 
ber of the Missionary Baptist Church from early manhood; active as a 
Christian, zealously advocating every movement which had for its object 
the advancement of morality and religion. He was a licensed preacher 
in his church, and though always declining ordination, was diligent in 
his legitimate sphere, Fie was peculiarly gifted with an even and uninter¬ 
rupted flow of language, with a voice well adapted to the pulpit. His 
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early education, like many of the best men of the olden time, was neglect¬ 
ed, but later in life studious habits measurably supplied this deficiency 
to a naturally well-balanced mind with a select fund of practical, useful 
information, and as a conversationalist he had few superiors in the 
ordinary walks of life. He was diligent in business. 

His children who survive him are: Mrs. George W. Cherry, of Gold 
Hill; J. G. Parsons, of Macon, Mississippi; Mrs. Erastus D. Milner, Miss 
Julia V. Parsons, John F. Parsons and Mrs. Henry G. Clift, of Birming- 
ham; Miss Susan V. Parsons and David J. Parsons, of Gold Hill. Iverson 
F. Parsons, the eldest son, and Miss Gabrella Parsons, the youngest 
daughter, both died the same year, about the close of the war, in Butler 
county. Mrs. J. J. Smith, Jr., of Opelika, is his granddaughter. His widow 
still survives, in excellent health; at Gold Hill, and at the age of sixty- 
two can place three of her great grand-children upon her knee, the eldest 
of which is seven years. 

I will close this, one among many chapters of pleasant reminis¬ 
cences, by relating an incident which occurred somewhere in the Che- 
wacla settlement, some time in the forties, the participants in which still 
live somewhere in Alabama, and elsewhere, but who they are and where 
they are, shall be nameless now ond hereafter; .suffice it to say that one 
of them is a grand-mother, another a childless widow, and still another 
—well, that will do for the “suffice.” 

It may appear like a heavy draw upon the imagination to my young 
readers, when they essay to realize the idea, when they look upon the 
time-subdued countenances and silvery hair of their mothers and grand¬ 
mothers, that these worthy matrons ever were wild, romping, bewitching, 
mischief-loving young girls, just entering their “teens.” Nevertheless, 
such was the fact, though nearly forty years have widened the chasm 
between “now and then,” and even now, on occasions of reunions after 
eventful years of separation, they delight during the long winter eve¬ 
nings, when their nurslings are snugly tucked away in cozy trundle- 
beds, and the older ones are planning or enjoying another and, possibly, 
an improved crop of just such mischief and fun as their mothers once 
delighted in, but now pretend to look upon with a grave negative, to 
trip swiftly back upon the stepping stones which memory has kindly 
placed along the dim vista of time and live their young lives over again, 
by an exchange of the treasures of memory. 
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I said it was in the Chewacla settlements, away back in the forties; 
and so it was. It was shortly after hog-killing time—a time which only 
the mien and women of thirty years and upward can well remember; for 
those old-fashioned annual hog-killing times of the pioneer days ceased 
about a quarter of a century ago. “An* ’tis true—an' pity ’tis, tis true”— 
that only once in a while, an “old fogy” may be found who is so oblivi¬ 
ous to post bellum progress as to observe the traditional and almost 
apochryphal habita and customs of his fathers, as to celebrate hog-killing 
time. “An* ’tis true—an’ pity ’tis, ’tis true” that those old fogies are so very 
rare that there are scarcely enough of them left to teach the rising gen¬ 
eration how to scald and dress a hog decently enough to be “hung.” 
Hog-killing day was a winter festival on every plantation, large and 
small, a festival of all sorts of fun to the young people, boys and girls, 
and a festival of care and hard labor to the old folks, flavored with a de¬ 
gree of pleasure sufficient to render the occasion as enjoyably to them 
as to young folks. And it must not be lost sight of that their enjoyment 
was of the most solid kind, for visions of tier upon tier of well-cured 
midlin’s and hams, to say nothing of shoulders, heads and “joles,” to be 
realized “all the year round, made the “smoke house” what it really is in 
a thriving community—the treasure house—the bank, from which they 
drew “checks” every day in the year without fear of breaking. But now- 
a-days—O—well, Pishaw! I won’t moralize. 

Hog-killing day, in order to be a success, must be a cold day—not a 
“bitter cold day,” for such days are known only to the improvident,—but 
a bracing, cold day. And such was the day in question. The hogs had 
all been successfully slaughtered, scalded, dressed, gambreled, hung, 
eviserated, hauled up to the smoke house, dissected, ready for salting the 
next morning and the air was fragrant with sage and savery “yarbs,” 
prophetic of sausage and spare rib. The “big tub,” full of nicely pre¬ 
pared—well—here I pause and acknowledge my utter inability, even with 
the assistance of the best living English lexicographer in the country, to 
find a word in the language nice enough to convey a correct idea of what 
was in that “big tub.” Will my worthy friend, Dr, Me,, of Auburn, kind¬ 
ly come to the rescue? 

All things were ready, and about mid-eve two of the “girls of the 
period,” who are of the grand-mothers of. to-day, sat out to invite the 
“company” to the old-time party to be given at night. The “plough-crit¬ 
ters” were all out in the pasture, consequently there was nothing to be 
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found on the place fit to ride on such an errand. But off they started 
afoot, and the first “invite” was at the house of a neighbor who had a 
blind horse “as gentle as a cat,” and as nobody was at home to invite, 
they extended their invitation to old Dobbin to go the rounds with 
them. Of course, this invitation did not consist in consulting Dobbin’s 
wishes or inclination on the subject, or anybody else’s except their own 
as to that matter, but purloining a bridle, without even consulting Dob¬ 
bin’s master, and a meal-bag for a saddle, they mounted, one before and 
one behind, and away they went, as merry a brace of mischief loving lit¬ 
tle spirits as ever played a prank on “big bud,” or any other “bud.” 

Dobbin, being blind, had to be carefully guided, or he was prone to 
lead into a kind of mischief not very highly relished by the young ladies. 
The path led by the hog-pen, and, in an unguarded moment Dobbin, 
feeling his way as best he could, passed “under the gallows.” “Look¬ 
out!” cried Sprite No, 1, as she “ducked” her head low down on Dob¬ 
bin’s mane and passed under safely. 

But Sprite, No. 2, who was “riding behind”—a fashion more in vogue 
in those days than riding bare-back—was not so fortunate, and failing to 
“duck” in time, the “gallows” took her about the neck: Fortunately, the 
belles of those days did not require so much gold chain, and ornaments 
of that sort, to set off their personal attractions to advantage— nature 
having supplied all deficiences in a perfect development of true beauty 
—or there might have been an execution without the aid of a hangman; 
nor were there any knots on the gallows, nor was it fashionable to wear 
their hair quite so long as in the days of the “Kings of Isreal,” or the 
“role” of Absolem might have been played, with only two spectators, and 
one of them a blind one. As it was, Sprite No. 2 lost her temper and 
gained a tumble on the ground, garnished with a few scratches on 
shoulder, neck and arms, just missing the large barrel of water in which 
the hogs had been scalded. Sprite No. 1 made the grand old forest ring 
and the moss-covered rocks on the banks of Chewacla mock each other 
ip echoes of wild, wired music-laughter, which the grand-daughters of 
today would be glad to imitate. Notwithstanding this mishap, the guests 
were invited and the party assembled in due time. Parties of days of 
“lang syne” in a Christian community were a “feast of reason and a flow 
of soul,” which combined all the elements of true social enjoyment with¬ 
out the introduction of demoralizing agencies which has embittered so¬ 
ciety, Tricks and pranks could be indulged in without the risk of abuse, 
because the wise and prudent Christian parent knew how, and had the 
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moral courage to check extragance, without checking the pleasure and 
enjoyment of the hour. Nevertheless, it must be acknowledged that their 
vigilance and prudencial policy was taxed to their extreme tension on oc¬ 
casions, where “pa” and “ma,” forgetting they were “old folks” would 
join in the general hilarity on the explosion of some of some wild and 
apparently heartless prank. 

On the occasion refered to, the guests had enjoyed the hour to their 
heart s content and all had retired, except a few who had been prevailed 
on to stay all night at the hospitable and roomy old log farm house. 
At the hour of retirement, two of the boys, who are of the grandpas of 
today, had retired to their comfortable room and prepared for bed. Then 
the mischief-loving girls, who are of the grandmas of to-day, began to wait 
for the explosion of a plot which they had laid for the special benefit of 
these same boys. These same mischief-loving girls had visited that “big 
tub” which was full of nicely prepared—your help again, Dr. Me., please 
—and having extracted therefrom four or five of the same, tieing a thread 
securely around one end of each, which were about six feet in length, 
and with a quill, inflated them with air so as to resemble a certain rep¬ 
tile of creation, to come in contact with, either dead or alive, day or 
night, well-clad or otherwise, is not supposed to be promotive of agree¬ 
able sensations, to say the least of it, and having turned down the cover 
at the foot of the boy’s bed, placed these deftly prepared artificials in 
proper position, re-arranged the cover and waited in pa and ma’s room 
for “developments.” And the developments came. And the boys came 
with them. And they waited not in the order of their coming. The play 
opened with a screech, which a steam engine of today might envy; a 
howl, which would put the combined chorus of a pack of prarie wolves 
to the blush, and a kick, which sent the bed-cl6tlies flying to the ceiling 
like mammoth flakes of snow. One of the boys in his mad effort to free 
himself, became entangled among the artificials, which seemed to crawl 
around his legs', arms and body, and in an ecstasy of fright, leaped from 
the bed and began to circle the room as rapidly as impeeding chairs and 
tables would possibly admit, screaming at every leap: Snakes! snakes!! 
snakes!!! And those mischievous girls? When the curtain fell it was found 
that they had actually laughed themselves so helplessly weak that they 
had to be tenderly helped to bed and restoratives applied. 

I have only to add that I feel secure in relating the above incidents, 
every one of which actually occured, and some of the actors still live and 
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will doubtless read it with as much genuine pleasure as I have enjoyed 
in writing it. But as to who they are, the exact when and the exact 
where, they will keep their own council, and so will I. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Chewacla Neighborhood—Mr. Janies Mitchell—Rev. W . M. 

Mitchell—Feet Washing. 

Before I leave this locality, I will bring before the reader another 
family of the olden time, whose agency and influence for good in all the 
practical departments of active life, social, moral and religious, will be 
felt and appreciated for generations to come. For solidity in the practical 
elements which keep alive and perpetuate the fundamental virtues which 
are the faithful guardian of happiness in this life. The Chewacla neigh¬ 
borhood, as it was called, eminently excelled in its early settlement, and 
is recognized to-day in the decendants of those who first felled the forests, 
opened the clearings, built the log cabins, spaned the creeks with dams, 
erected mills, school houses and churches. 

Within a distance of two miles there were built, about the same 
time, three churches, representing three orthodox denominations, all of 
which were sustained by a large membership of men, women, youths 
and maidens, comprising almost the entire neighborhood. About 1850, 
when this locality was at its maximum of prosperity, which continued 
unbroken until the war began, not less than fifty prosperous families 
worshiped, at least once a month, at one or more of these churches, all 
of which have been supplied with pastors for forty consecutive years, the 
population being pretty equally divided among the three. And it is a 
notable fact, that during all these years, the utmost harmony prevailed 
among them, there being little or no bitterness and sectarian contention 
to seriously mar the universal social and religious intercourse of the en¬ 
tire community. These churches—Chewacla, Union and Mt. Olive—still 
exist and are supplied and being served by faithful pastors. But few, very 
few, of the original members still occupy their places in the earthly 
sanctuary. The greater part are gone to that “house made not with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” Of these latter was James Mitchell , who was the 
son of Henry Mitchell, a native of Virginia. His father settled in life 
four or five miles from Chester District, where he lived about fifty 
years, raising a family of twelve children, and died at the age of seventy- 
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five. James was the eldest, son, having only one sister older than himself 
in this large family. At the age of sixteen years, he was “bound out/' 
according to the laws of the commonwealth, as an apprentice to learn the 
carpenters and millwright’s trade, under Captain McCammon. As an 
evidence of his faithfulness in the early years of his life, and the esteem 
in which he was held by his employer, he gained the affections of Miss 
Margaret McCammon, Capt. McCammon’s sister, whom he married. 
They were about the same age, born in Chester District, South Carolina, 
in 1794, and to whom eight children were born, one of which died early. 
In 1843, they emigrated and went to Troup county, Ga., where Mr. 
Mitchell built a flourishing set of mills on Flat Creek, ten miles from 
LaGrange. He was doing a fine business, and withal, was in a prosper¬ 
ing way, when, in 1837, the mill property was destroyed by fire. Think¬ 
ing he could better his prospects, instead of rebuilding on the old site, 
he sold his lands, emigrated to Alabama and settled in then Macon, now 
Lee county, on Chewacla creek, about seven miles from Opelika/ Here 
he built what has been known for thirty-five years as Collins’ Mills, 
which are still owned by the grand children of Mr. Collins and Mr. Mit¬ 
chell, the families having intermarried. These mills have been in oper¬ 
ation forty-six years and have ground thousands upon thousand of bushels 
of corn and wheat, and cut millions of feet of lumber, of which Auburn 
and Opelika were first mostly built. The old grist mill-house, built by 
Mr. Mitchell in 1837, is still standing and in daily use. 

The faithful companion of his early life and ripe manhood, and the 
mother of all his children, “crossed over” in 1850. 

\ 

After a series of financial disasters, through all of which he main¬ 
tained his integrity and retained the confidence of his people, he mar¬ 
ried Miss Terresa White, who proved to be a fit companion in his 
declining years, and with whom he lived quietly and happily in the same 
vicinity, surrounded by his children and grand children, loved and re¬ 
spected by all until his death, which occurred in 1867. 

His widow survived him until 1879 when she passed away in this 
city. The reading public will remember the touching tribute paid to her 
memory by her step-son, Rev. W. M. Mitchell, in an obituary, published 
in the OPELIKA TIMES, of that year, 

Mr, Mitchell was a solid man in all the paths of life he trod, and 
his foot-prints are left only in those paths which lead to the moral and 
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religious development of those who have and are yet to come after him. 
He was a quiet man, but it was an energetic. quietude, saying compar¬ 
atively little, yet, saying that little well. The last house he built by con¬ 
tract was Mt. Olive Church, four miles south of Opelika, of which he 
was a member and deacon for many years, and where his grave may be 
found. He is well and honorably represented in the neighborhood, which 
he materially aided in building up and in which he lived so long. The 
late Josiah Payne married his eldest daughter, both of whom have long 
since been dead. Mr. Warren Payne, of Auburn, is his grand-son and 
Mr. Howard A. Payne, .of Opelika^ is. his great-grandson. The first Mrs. 
Millege Towles, and also the first Mrs. F. M. Taylor, were his daughters. 
The latter died a bride of only a month. Mr. John Henry Mitchell died 
before the war, while on a visit to Mississippi. Hardy Mitchell gave his 
young life to the “Lost Cause.” His second child and eldest son, Rev. 
William M. Mitchell, the only survivor of all his children, was born 
about the year 1820, in Chester District, S. C., and lived with his father 
until about twenty years of age, when he started the battle of life alone 
as a teacher in the Chewacla neighborhood, where he taught during the 
years 1840, 1841 and 1842. Several of his pupils, now grand-parents, still 
live in the neighborhood and will ever remember those days of school 
life with kind feelings towards their first teacher, among whom is the 
wife of the writer; some of whom he has bound together in the holy 
estate of wedlock, others baptised into the Church and other some, per¬ 
formed the last sad rites at the grave. Mr. Mitchell has been a sufferer 
from injuries received in early life, while assisting his father at the mill¬ 
ing business, at various times, which, in 1843, culminated in entirely 
disabling him from active manual labor. His early education was quite 
limited, but by diligent application and extensive, but select reading, he 
is now considered a well educated man in which there is little or noth¬ 
ing superfluous or .ornamental, murp than nature has supplied, who in 
his instance. has been bountiful in solid -and useful gifts, which he has 
improved and used to great advantage. In 1842 he married Miss Mary E. 
.Taylor, daughter of the late Jesse Taylor, of the same neighborhood, who 
is still by his side. In 1842 Mr. Mitchell was received into the fellowship 
of the Primitive Baptist Church at Providence, a church of that order 
which once stood about two miles northeast of the Chewacla Lime 
Works, and about six miles southwest of Salem, but which has long 
since disappeared. In 1843 Mr. Mitchell was one of six initial members 
who organized what has ever since been known as Mt. Olive Church, 
which was first located about two miles south of its present site, on a 
road which, at that time, led from the Nunn place to the residence of 
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the late Jesse Taylor, a large grave yard still holds the spot as sacred to 
the memory of the dead, though the church was moved to its present lo¬ 
cation about 1851 or 1852, There were four churches, within an area of 
five miles, rebuilt about the same time, viz: Labanon, Mt, Olive, Union 
, and Chewacla—two Methodist, one Primitive Baptist and one Missionary 
Baptist. But of this and those, a future chapter will treat in full. 

I believe Mr. Mitchell and Mrs. Jesse Taylor are the only surviving 
members of the original organization, unless Mr. Isham Cadenhead is of 
the number. 

On the fourth Sunday in June, 1843, Mr. Mitchell took his first 
text and delivered his first sermon before the congregation at Mt. Olive, 
and at the close of the year was regularly called as its Pastor. Forty years 
have passed since then, and he is still the Pastor of the same flock. For 
forty years, at the close of each, he has been regularly called and has 
faithfully served. For forty years he has been going in and out among 
the same people, walking circumspectly before them, leading them to 
green pastures, feeding them with the sincere milk of the word, baptis¬ 
ing successively three generations as they came in, uniting them in mar¬ 
riage as they grew up and solemizing their burial as they passed aw^y, 
and, in all probability, will continue to do so until he enters into “the 
rest which remaineth to the people of God.” So long, faithful, acceptable 
and uninterrupted a pastorate of one church and congregation has no 
parallel in the State, in any denomination, and but few in any State any¬ 
where, and to-day his congregations are as large as the population of 
the neighborhood will give any pastor of any church, and are as atten¬ 
tive, During all these years, Mr. Mitchell has been a regular voluntary 
contributor "to the journalistic literature of his church, and his views and 
opinions are recognized as the standard in faith and doctrine by the de¬ 
nomination in the United States. In testimony of the high appreciation 
in which he is held as a divine, in 1881 he was urgently solicited to be¬ 
come Associate Editor, in connection with Rev. J. R. Respess, of the 
“Gospel Messenger” a fifty-two page Monthly Periodical of the highest 
reputation, published in Butler, Ga., and devoted to the interests of the 
Primitive Baptist Church, which position he still retains, with a steadily 
increasing reputation. In 1876, Mr. Mitch elks several congregations gave 
him a vacation, and also in 1871—the only two of any length he has en¬ 
joyed in a forty years’ pastorate—during which, he visited the North, 
traveling and preaching throughout the tour. During his ministry, he 
has traveled in thirteen States and preached in eleven, viz: Alabama, 
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Georgia, - Florida, Tennessee, North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and New York; also, in Washington 
City, D. C.; attending three Associations in New Jersey, one in Pennsyl¬ 
vania and one in New York, and preached twelve consecutive sermons 
in the town of Warwick. In 1871, he attended four Associations North. 

These facts illustrate that his reputation is national, to which that 
of Talmage and Beecher is not to be compared. Mr. Mitchell is universal¬ 
ly recognized as a Christian Minister of the highest and purest type, la¬ 
boring exclusively in the service of the Master in his own legitimate 
sphere, and stands high above the charge of sordid worldliness. There 
are but few men who have reached fame of whom this can be as truth¬ 
fully spoken. 

This worthy couple have had eleven children born to them, the eld¬ 
est of which—John was mortally wounded May 3rd, 1863, at Chancel- 
lorsville, and died May 16th, in Richmond. They are now in the mellow 
shadow of life's decline, surrounded by their children and grand-chil¬ 
dren, but the halo of a divine light casts a certain and a brilliant ray 
across their path. In addition to his sufferings of a chronic nature, of 
long standing, Mr. Mitchell has been afflicted recently with his eyes, 
which, however, at this time, appear to be improving. He still lives three 
miles South of Opelika, which has been his residence for thirty years. 

In closing this sketch, I will relate an incident which occurred at 
Mt. Olive during the late war, and about 1863 or 1864. It was on the 
fourth Sunday in July, which has been the date of the Yearly Meeting 
of Mt. Olive for more than forty years. Two candidates had been ac¬ 
cepted for membership and were baptized by Mr. Mitchell, as a part of 
the morning service, in a pool at the crossing of the creek which runs 
through the plantation of James N. Cole, Esq., and about a quarter of a 
mile east of his residence. A very large company attended this service. 
On returning to the church, the next proceeding in order, was the ad¬ 
ministration of the eucharist, which was followed-by what is called “feet 
washing," a form of service practiced in this country only by the Primi¬ 
tive Baptist Church, and which is observed only once a year. While this 
service was in progress, I was seated on a front bench out of the circle 
of the worshipers, and the now venerable Judge Robert Kellum was 
sitting next to me, and both of us, though of different denominations 
from each other, as also from the worshipers, were te>th respectful and 
deeply interested spectators of what was passing, Here the incident oc- 
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curred which neither of us will forget as long as we live. Nearly all the 
worshipers had exchanged with each other the recommendation of our 
Divine Patron to “wash ye also one another’s feet/’ when Mr. Mitchell, 
with napkin and bason in hand approached his venerable father, the 
late James Mitchell, and standing before him in respectful and humbjp 
attitude, said: “My father, is your child worthy to wash your feet?” His 
father, raising his almost sightless eyes to the radiant face of his boy, 
replied in faltering tones, of the big, honest tears rolled down his face: 
*'My Son is Worthy ” - 

In order to avoid betraying an emotion which might be considered 
by some as weakness and wholy out of place on such an occasion, I left 
the house for a few minutes, and was immediately followed by Judge 
Kellum. It was a touching scene indeed, and one which I shall never 
forget, and is as fresh in my memory as on the day is occurred, though 
twenty years have passed between. There are many who will read this, 
that can, and do, and will ever remember it. Whatever may have been 
my prejudices against feet washing prior to that incident, I can say that 
I do not cherish any now, though of a different sect, and I have made 
it a point to witness the service whenever it was observed in my reach 
ever since. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Jesse Taylor—John Skinner , Sr.—Rev. Gideon Powledge—His 
Doctrine Challenged—Dr. Pierce Sustains Him. 

I find that my pen is loath to leave this neighborhood, throughout 
the length and breadth of which so many pleasant associations and mem¬ 
ories linger, and which are cherished by so large a number of the read¬ 
ers of the OPELIKA TIMES, and nearly every family in it has repre¬ 
sentatives now living in the rising young city of Opelika, who, I know, 
will read all these treasured recollections with an absorbing and increas¬ 
ing interest. And not only does this interest centre here, but radiates to 
every Southern and Western State, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. As 
before stated, one of Mr. Mitchells contemporaries was Jesse Taylor , 
who was born near Newbener, North Carolina, in 1801, and emigrated 
in early life, settling first in Talbot county, Ga., where he lived until 
the close of the Indian war of 1836. In the fall of that year, he moved 
to Alabama and settled on the north side of Chewacla creek, a mile above 
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Collins’ mills, and seven miles south of Opelika. That part of the Che¬ 
wacla settlement was in Macon county at that time, the line between 
that county and Russell, running through the western suburb of Opelika, 
south and crossing Chewacla creek about a half mile below Holland’s 
ford or bridge. Here he built his log cabin in the primeval forest, opened 
his clearing, and, as the soil was generous, and he an industrious and 
thrifty farmer, prosperity soon smiled upon him. In 1854, he built the 
comfortable residence which occupies the site of the first cabins and in 
which he died in 1862. His widow still survives, residing at the old 
homestead, at the advanced age of 82 years. Four children survive him: 
Francis M. Taylor, on Odum creek; Mrs. W. M. Mitchell, near Opelika; 
Mrs. Euphema Parks, widow of Maj. E. S. Parks, of Opelika, and 
David J. Taylor, near the old family homestead. These all contribute 
their quota in the best society in which they reside. The last Mrs. Wil¬ 
liam Fincher, Mrs. Jasper Cooper, and the first Mrs. Ivy Cadenhead, 
were his daughters. Mrs. Cadenhead was only the bride of a year, and 
died more than thirty years ago, Mrs. Fincher died in Macon county in 
1875. Mrs. Cooper died on Chewacla, in 1882. Mr. Taylor Parks, a 
promising business youth, of Opelika, is his grand-son. Mr. Taylor was 
one of the initial members of Mt. Olive Primitive Baptist Church, and 
(I think) gave the land upon which the original church was built near 
his home. He was a quiet, unobtrusive man, of strong convictions, and 
though of limited early educational advantages, was qualified to draw 
clear conclusions from obscure premises, and acted upon them as the 
rule of his life, respecting the opinions of others, yet, claiming the 
prerogative of cherishing his own. 

When I essay to turn my ever-willing pen away from these associa¬ 
tions which hover around this, one of the earliest and most solid settle¬ 
ments on Chewacla, I find a reluctance which the pen disclaims. There¬ 
fore I must trace its origin elsewhere, and in so doing I find its lodge¬ 
ment in personal associations. I will bring forward one more link in this 
chain,’ and then I must away. 

There is a small, bold and ever-flowing creek, which finds its 
fountain head in Maj. William Barnetts plantation, one mile from Ope¬ 
lika, and running south through Mr. Jonathan Hayley’s and Mr. J. N. 
Coles’ plantations, falls into the Chewacla about half a mile above Kel- 
lum’s bridge, and near the old line between Russell and Macon counties. 
The lands on either side of this creek—table, hillside and bottom—were 
very attractive to the early settler, and being somewhat removed from the 
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larger creek bottoms were considered more healthy. As to this, I am 
not prepared to certify, as it seems that the old settlers on Chewacla all 
lived to a green old age. One of these was John Skinner, Sr., who Was 
born in Jasper county, Ga., August 22d, 1792. In early life he moved 
to Harris county, where he lived until 1839, when he moved to Russell, 
now Lee county, and settled in the “fork” of the above named creeks, 
about a quarter of a mile from each. Here Mr. Skinner built his cabin 
and commenced anew the battle of life in his forty-seventh year. Though 
sufficiently energetic, he was not a very thrifty man, the height of his 
Wordly ambition being a “good living,” which, having reached soon 
after his first settlement the idea of accumulating never appeared to 
enter his mind. And so he lived easy and comfortable from year to year. 
In 1870 the companion of his life died and left him alone with his three 
youngest children. From that period up to seven years ago, he, as it had 
been with him all his life, enjoyed uninterrupted health, when a painful 
cancerous tumor appeared on his body, which gradually grew worse until 
the 4th of June last, when he died in great peace, in the house he built 
47 years ago, in his 91st year. His children who reached maturity are 
Mr. William J. Skinner, of Forest, Mississippi; Mrs. F. L. Cherry, of 
Pine Orchard, Lee county, Ala.; Mr. John D. Skinner, at the old home¬ 
stead;; Mr. Willie E. Skinner, at the same place; Mr. Mathew A. Skin¬ 
ner, late of Jackson, Miss., and Mrs. Charlotte Woodward, of Russell 
county. All these were raised at the old homestead. Mathew A., died in 
Jackson, Miss., on the 11th of April, only a few weeks before his vener¬ 
able old father. Willis E., has been afflicted with a spinal affection for 
twenty-four years past, during which time he has never walked. His 
lower limbs are as completely ossified as if there was no joint at all. Of 
late years he has enjoyed the use of an invalid’s rolling chair, which is a 
great relief., to the tedious, though painless confinement, his health being 
perfect in every other respect. Mr. Skinner was the eldest of sixteen 
brothers and sisters, all of whom he survived except one. He was a man 
of many angles, which a good education would have rounded to great 
advantage both to himself and others. His early educational advantages 
were very limited, but were measurably overcome by one of the most 
wonderfully retentive memories. He was a member of the Missionary 
Baptist Church for nearly sixty years of his life, and during all these 
years, he was a constant Bible reader. 

It has been a subject of remark, the amount of sacred lore treasured 
up in his memory, and which was ever ready at his command for quo¬ 
tation, with scarcely a moment’s hesitation. Controversy was his forte 
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and woe to the antagonist who tackled him without having the entire 
Bible at his tongue's end. The harsher features, as they may have ap- 
* peared to some, were measurably toned down to a gentle mildness towards 
the close of his life, retaining his faculties and wonderful memory to the 
very last hour. He was one of the initial members of Chewacla Mission¬ 
ary Baptist Church, which he aided in sustaining for forty years, and 
where he and his worthy companion lie side by side. 

And still another contemporary of the thirties tackles my pen, just 
as it is on the point of pluming for a flight to the banks of the Chatta¬ 
hoochee river. There are many still here of mature years who remember 
Rev. Gideon Powledge . A man once known is never forgotten. Mr. Pow- 
ledge was bom near Savannah, Ga., about the year 1801 or 1802, and in 
early life moved to Macon, Ga., and commenced life as a blacksmith 
and was successful in business at the outset; the legitimate result of in¬ 
dustry, perseverance, economy and sound judgment, all of which were 
harmoniously combined in the general make-up of his character. About 
this time he married the daughter of. Mr. F. H. Godfrey, near Macon, 
who proved a helpmeet indeed. From Macon he moved to Talbot county, 
Ga., and thence on Buckalee Swamp, in Sumter county. In 1837 he 
emigrated to Macon, now Lee county, Ala., crossing the river below 
Columbus, following the “Mimm's Trail" to a point about a mile oppo¬ 
site Kellum's bridge, where he turned due north, cutting his way through 
the woods until he touched Chewacla creek, near where Judge Kellum 
now lives, and digging down the banks on both sides with a foot-adz, 
made the first crossing at that point for wagons, which has been a pub¬ 
lic crossing, by bridge or ford, ever since. Cutting his way through the 
woods about a half mile up the creek, reaching the banks of the smaller 
creek above referred to, he pitched his tent on the west side, opposite 
some Indian houses just across the creek, occupied by an old gentleman 
named McCoy. The first house built by Mr. Powledge as a residence, 
about a quarter of a mile higher up, a few yards south of the road as it 
now runs, was, like its builder, an original affair. It was about twenty-five 
by fifty feet in size, the frame being stout posts set in the ground, and 
every board and stick of timber used in building the house, except the 
frame, was rived out of one single giant oak tree, which stood near-by, 
the stump of which his children have often plowed around, and its re¬ 
mains may still be seen. The body of the house was weather-boarded 
with four-feet boards laid on upright, the roof was laid on with the same 
the floor was laid with “puncheons" split and hewn out of the stock, and 
the doors and windows were made of boards rived out with a froe and 
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roughly dressed—all from the body of one tree. There were no saw mills 
in the country at that date, and but few mills of any sort, and they 
were far between. Mr. Powledge lived in this primitive house, in primi¬ 
tive style, in primitive comfort, dispensing a primitive and generous hos¬ 
pitality, until about the year 1845, when he built a comfortable set of 
log cabins about a quarter of a mile west, occupying them until 1850, at 
which date the present comfortable residence was erected about three 
hundred yards east of Chewacla Church. About 1840 he erected a grist 
mill on the little creek at the present ford, and afterwards a cotton gin 
and screw. All these were carried away by an immense freshet some 
twenty years ago. Since the erection of these mills the little stream has 
been known as Powledges Mill creek. Though small, it is bold and is 
frequently impassable from high water. In 1852 Mr. Powledge sold his 
fine landed estate in Lee and moved to Pike county, from Pike to Cobb 
county, Ga., and from Cobb to 1 Talobt county, where he purchased a 
fine mill property not far from Geneva. In 1866 he emigrated to Florida, 
and located at Clear Water, immediately on the coast, and is now. en¬ 
gaged in orange culture and merchandising. 

Mrs. Powledge, his excellent wife, died in Talbot county, Ga., in 
1863, and was remarkable for qualities of both mind and heart, which al¬ 
ways endear their possessor to those whose good fortune it is to be their 
friends and neighbors. She was one of the few Christian mothers who 
never permitted the family altar to be neglected when her familv was 
absent from home, but on all such occasions gathered her little ones 
around her and led the service herself. She was ever ready to defend her 
faith and religious principles, when unjustly attacked, with a keen rapier, 
tempered with love and kindness, and many of the older survivors in the 
neighborhood remember with gratitude, the gentle presure of the hand 
upon the fevered brow, the encouraging word and tireless wigilence 

aroufid the couch of sickness, Ancl she “being dead, yet speaketh.” 

* 

Mr. Powledge, in his prime, was a remarkable man, and was pos¬ 
sessed of wonderful powers of both body and mind, Being a blacksmith, 
a trade which he followed the earlier years of his life, his physical pow¬ 
ers were highly developed. He has been known to set cast-steel to one 
hundred club-axes, and temper them with water in succession, with com¬ 
plete success, and could shape an adz with his hand-hammer as perfect¬ 
ly as if molded after a model made of wood, and could handle a ten 
pound sledge hammer with his right hand with as much ease as most 
men could with a hand-hammer. At the “log-rollings” in the frontier 
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clearings of the olden time, Mr. Powledge never met with the man, 
black or white, of his own weight, who could 'pull him down.” His 
mind was cast in a superior mold, and his heart was melted down into 
the crucible of the "Gospel of peace.” He was licensed to preach by the 
M. E. Church early in life, and being of Dutch extraction, his delivery 
was peculiar in its earnestness and at the same time very attractive, fix¬ 
ing the attention of the audience at the outset and holding it to the 
end. In private, or in public, he was ever ready to give a reasonable and 
solid explanation of any passage of Scripture that might be submitted, 
and always meekly and respectfully. Though, like most of the frontiers¬ 
men, his education was not classical, he was thirty years ahead of his 
contemporaries in theoretical Christianity. It has been admitted by some 
of the best critics of his time, that some of his sermons contained the 
most perfect and correct systems of theology they ever heard from any 
uninspired source. 

He was considered by some "old school” Methodist of his day to 
be hetrodox, leaning towards Pelagianism in doctrine. But the fact could 
never be proved, as the sequel will show. At a Quarterly Conference 
held in 1847 or 1848 Mr. Powledge’s character was passed all correct, 
but his views as reported, were challenged as unorthodox. As the result 
of this challenge, his license was not renewed but a special conference 
was appointed to investigate the charge. The late venerable Lovic Pearce, 
D. D., was requested to be present, and Maj. Barnett, now of Mississippi, 
presided over the Conference. The result of this investigation was that 
Mr. Powledge sustained himself against the imputation of Pelagian senti¬ 
ments, was endorsed by Dr. Pearce and his license renewed and delivered 
to him as faultless. 

This little episode in his life had a somewhat depressing effect, and 
it appears that he never felt perfectly at home among his people in Ala¬ 
bama afterward, and in a few years sold out and sought another home. 
As a man and a Christian of the noblest and purest type, Mr, Powledge 
ever held, and still holds, the confidence and respect of all classes. In 
the earlier years of the settlement of the country he was almost alone 
as a standard-bearer of the Cross for his denomination. But soon came 
Rev. James Durr, Rev. James W. Capps and Rev. William Mizell, four 
as noble pioneer preachers as ever blazed the way for the advancement 
of Christian civilization in any country, They have all gone to rest many 
years ago, except "Uncle Gideon,” who still lives and still preaches the 
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glorious Gospel of our common Savior, though now numbering his ninth 
decade of years. 

His children, six of whom are living, four in Lee county, Ala., and 
two in Florida, represent him well Mrs. Russell L. Cole, near Opelika, 
is his grand-daughter. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Marshall s Reserve—Captain James Abercrombie—General Anderson 
Abercrombie—Picnic—Charles Abercrombie . 

Probably the largest amount of money ever paid for a single section 
of unimproved land before the Creek war in Alabama was for the "Ben 
Marshall reserve." By the last treaty concluded at Washington, March 
24, 1832, between the U. S. Government and the Creek Indians, a re¬ 
serve of one mile square was made for the benefit of each chief of the 
tribe, and a half section to the head of each family. The reserve which 
fell to the half-breed chief, Ben Marshall, lay opposite Columbus, the 
western bank of the Chattahoochee river being the eastern boundary, 
and reaching from a point opposite the northern limit of that to city 
considerably below the lower wagon bridge. On the 19th of June, 1832, 
this reserve was purchased from Marshall by Colonel Daniel McDougald 
and Dr. Robert Collins, both of Georgia, for $35,000. This section lay 
opposite Coweta Falls, and at that early date, this point was highly prized 
as the future seat of the "Lowell of the South," which idea has in a 
measure been realized. It is now clear to all, that the present capacity of 
the cotton factories at that point will be tribled in the course of a quarter 
of a century, and before Columbus is a hundred years old it will be the 7 
largest cotton manufacturing city in the world, as her available water 
power can never be over-taxed, and is supposed by Northern men in 
manufacturing circles, who have inspected it, to be sufficent to work up 
all the cotton now produced in the world. This view of the subject ren¬ 
ders the land contingent, on this side of the river in Lee and Russell 
counties, invaluable as resident lots for the thousands of opeatives who 
will, in the years to come, be connected with the manufacturing indus¬ 
try. While these transactions were going on up the river, the farming 
interests were being rapidly developed on the rich alluvial bottoms be¬ 
low, and the foundations were being laid for the development of one 
of the most desirable agricultural districts in East Alabama, Coweta 
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Bend, about five or six miles below Girard, was the seat of a large In¬ 
dian town, and the lands surrounding this town, embracing about twenty- 
five thousand acres, were very rich, and directly after the treaty were 
bought up by enterprizing farmers, among whom were the Abercrombies, 
from Georgia. There were three brothers of this family, who, during the 
thirties, settled on this bend, the youngest of whom, Captain James 
Abercrombie , I shall notice first, from the fact that he was the first to 
emigrate to Alabama. 


Captain Abercrombie was born in Hancock county, Ga., about the 
year 1790. In 1815, when he was about twenty-five years of age, ^he 
married a Miss Ross, whose family was from South Carolina and emi¬ 
grated to Fort Jackson, in Alabama, about that time. He first settled on 
Line creek, a few miles from Mt. Meigs, and ten or fifteen miles east 
from Montgomery. The country at that time was in undisputed posses¬ 
sion of the Creek Indians, and the few whites who lived among them 
were of a venturesome sort and of a pioneer element, ever holding them¬ 
selves ready for any and all emergencies. But they cultivated peace and 
lived in harmony with their dusky neighbors. Whenever troubles did 
occur, the strife invariably proved the outcome of some foreign element, 
originating from personal private interests outside. The communities in 
themselves were harmonious and peaceful. Captain Abercrombie re¬ 
mained here until 1835, when he moved to Russell county and settled 
on the Coweta Bend, about three miles from Columbus, where he pur¬ 
chased a large and fertile tract of land for farming purposes. His contem¬ 
poraries were Dr. Hoxey, next above him, and Paddy Carr next above 
Dr. Hoxey. The next below was a large plantation owned by his two 
brothers, Anderson and Charlie Abercrombie. Col. John Crowell owned 
what was known as Broken Arrow Bend below. These were all large 
plantations and embraced over 15,000 acres, which necessarily required 
a colony of slaves under wise and judicious control and management to 
render them profitable. And they were profitable; the lands being pro¬ 
verbially fertile and all these families grew wealthy in a few years. 

In 1859 Captain Abercrombie sold his plantation to Col. Talliferro 
for $40,000 and moved to Pensacola, Florida, and settled a plantation 
of 2000 acres above that city. He lived only three years after his move, 
dying in Pensacola in 1863, and was buried in Columbus, by the side of 
bis excellent wife, who preceded him about four years. Late in life Cap¬ 
tain Abercrombie and his wife united with St. Luke Church in Colum- 
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bus, where they were sincere worshipers, answering readily and cheer¬ 
fully all the claims of the church upon them. 

This worthy couple laid the foundation of a large family, there be¬ 
ing ten children born to them: Mrs. Evaline Wright, late of Montgom¬ 
ery county, Ala.; James Abercrombie, Jr., late of Pensacola, Fla.; Mrs. 
Sarah Smith, late of Barbour county, Ala.; Mrs. Mary Davis, late of 
North Alabama; John Abercrombie, of Barbour county, Ala.; Mrs. Jaije 
Bacon, late of Columbus, Ga.; Mrs. Parthenia Clanton, relict of the 
late Gen. James H. Clanton, of Montgomery; Thomas Abercrombie, late 
of Louisiana; Mrs. Clara Cook, of Montgomery, and George Abercrom¬ 
bie, who died in Tennessee. Thomas and George served in the Confed¬ 
erate army. Thomas being Captain of cavalry and in command of his 
regiment. Mrs. Clanton and Mrs. Cook, both of Montgomery, are the 
only survivers of their generation of this branch of a large and influential 
family. 

Captain Abercrombie was a commissioned officer in the war of 1812, 
and was in the battles of Callebee and Ottosee. From 1840 to 1850 he 
represented Russell county, first in the House and later in the Senate 
of the Legislature, and in 1851, was elected to represent the Second 
Congressional District in Congress. At the expiration of his first term he 
wished to retire, but his friends would not consent and he was re-elected 
to a second term, which he served faithfully, and in opposition to the 
urgent wishes of his constituents retired finally from political life, his 
ambition being fully satisfied and his death was considered an event of 
national regret. Captain Abercrombie was a man of large physique, 
weighing about three hundred and fifty pounds. He lived in the days of 
stage coaches, and whenever he was a passenger by this mode of travel, 
the largest and strongest horses were always put on at the relays, and 
the driver considered it almost a miracle if the stage did not upset before 
the journeys end. It is unusual to find a superior mind incorporated 
with excessive corpulency, yet Captain Abercrombie was recognized even 
in the national council hall, where great minds must do congregate, as 
a brainy man, Daniel Webster placed a high estimate upon his available 
qualities as a safe political representative, considering his judgement 
sound on all subjects touching national policy. In heart he was brave 
and fearless, in manners, gentle, and in his attachments, true, He never 
deserted a friend, Russell county, during a period of thirty years, had few 
to equal James Abercrombie and none claimed to be his superior; His 
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eldest brother General Anderson Abercrombie, was born in 1785, in Han¬ 
cock county, Ga. At the age of thirty-two he marired Miss Sidney 
Grimes, of Georgia, who had the reputation of being the handsomest 
lady of her day in Greene county. In February 1832, General Abercrom¬ 
bie moved to Russell county and in connection with his brother, Charles, 
purchased a large tract of land on Coweta Rend embracing the Indian 
town of Coweta, part of which purchase money was paid to the Indians 
and part to the Columbus Land Company. This was a few miles above 
Fort Mitchell. 

By reference to county records at Seale, I find the name of Ander¬ 
sen Abercrombie as foreman of the first Grand Jury ever empaneled in 
a Russell county Circuit Court in 1833. Since that date his name ap¬ 
pears on the jury list every year, up to a short time before his death. 
He was a general, commanding cavalry brigade, under Gen. Floyd in 
the war of 1812; was in the battles of Ottossee and Callebee, and was 
wounded in the left arm in the battle of Calleebe by a rifle shot. He 
was also in service in the war of 1836. He was the first President of the 
Mobile and Girard railroad, which office he resigned on account of its 
duties encroaching upon the time required in the management of a large 
and rapidly increasing farming interests, at which period had reached a 
capacity of 350 bales of cotton, 12,000 bushels of corn annually, besides 
300 sheep, 250 goats and 700 hogs. The income of such a plantation was 
considered princely in those early days. 

General Abercrombie served two terms in the Georgia Legislature 
from Hancock county, before he emigrated to Alabama. In this State 
he was frequently offered political promotion but positively declined, 
holding that there was more honor in obeying the laws than in making 
them. He devoted himself entirely to his farming interests and the local 
claims of his neighborhood in the private social walks of life. 

After his father s death, General Abercrombie was appointed admin¬ 
istrator on the estate, which was an unusually large one for the times 
and required more than ordinary business capacity to bring to a speedy, 
successful and satisfactory close, involving nice and obscure points of law. 
This brought him in close business contact with the best legal talent of 
the Georgia bar, which acquired for him a familiar knowledge of the 
legal profession seldom possessed by a private citizen, so when he came 
to Alabama, he soon ranked as the best jurist in private life in the coun- 
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ty, if not in the State, and was so honored and respected. The vener¬ 
able Judge G. D. Hooper, of Opelika, who in his prime was a contem* 
porary and warm , friend of General Abercrombie, regarded him as a man 
for whom nature had done more, and education less, than any man in 
Russell county, and the county recognized the fact, regarding him as the 
only peer of ex Gov. Hamilton, of South Carolina, who settled on the 
Oswichie Bend in 1842, and afterwards moved to Texas and died. 

General Abercrombie died suddenly while on a visit to his daugh¬ 
ter, February 21st, 1867, aged 82 years, and was laid away in the family 
hurrying ground at the old homestead, in Russell county, where his 
faithful companion, of more than fifty years, followed him in 1876. I am 
permitted to add the following testimony written by Gen. Robert Toombs, 
of Georgia, to one of his sons: “I never had a better friend than General 
Anderson Abercrombie, than whom God never made a truer, braver or 
better man.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth Howard, wife of the late N. Howard, of Wynnton, 
Ga.; John G. Abercrombie, still living on a part of the old estate; Mrs. 
Sarah Abercrombie, wife of James Abercrombie, Jr., late of Pensacola, 
Fla.; Dr. Charles T. Abercrombie, who died on a portion of the old es¬ 
tate a few years ago; Judge J. J. Abercrombie, of Opelika; Edward H. 
Abercrombie of Russell county; Mrs. Josephine Belser and Mrs. Lavisa 
Berry, of Orlando, Fla.; Robert Abercrombie, Adjutant General of cav¬ 
alry, was killed in battle at Greensport, on the Alabama and Tennessee 
line, during the late war; Mrs. Mary French, wife of Major Gen. French, 
of the Confederate Army, now in Wynnton, Ga.; Mrs. Florida Smith, 
wife of ex-Gov. Smith, of Ga., now of Columbus; and Maj. Wylie Aber- 
ciombie, of Orlando, Florida, are his children. Five of these brothers 
and two brothers-in-law did noble service in the late war, and, as stated 
above, one brother was killed in battle. This is a good record for one gen¬ 
eration of children. 

The Abercrombies were said to be quiet as lambs in peace and safe¬ 
ty, and bold as lions in war and danger. They were a wealthy family 
and gathered around them the most intelligent and refined society in the 
State, dispensing a hospitality, bounded only by good taste and sound 
judgement, consequently it was as durable as their lives were long. Their 
social position was the highest and in the latter years of their lives was 
tempered to a still higher refinement by the potent influences of the 
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Christian religion. The family connexion of to-day is the most exten¬ 
sive of any in Russell, Lee and Macon counties. By blood and by marri¬ 
age they are connected with the Bellamys, Crowells, Nisbets, Lindsey, 
Lewises, Martins, Grants, Claytons, Clantons, Belsers, Halls, Rosses, 
Clenus, Gordons, Fraders, Hurts, Holts, Davises, McDonalds, etc. 

In the olden time, gala days were frequent on the Bend, “Abercrom¬ 
bie Bar” being the favorite pic-nic ground. It was when the great oaks 
put on their autumn livery of crimson and gold just after the hoar frost 
glittered upon the distant terraced hills, and the proverbial Southern 
Indian summer was in its glory, when the partridge answered its mate 
in the russet meadows, when the black birds whistled in the hazel cop¬ 
pice and the wild turkeys were piping in the deep woods, the hurry and 
flurry of the crop season was over and general relaxation for man and 
beast followed, that the youthful manhood and maiden beauty, the reign¬ 
ing belles and beaux, both rustic and refined, from city and country on 
both sides of the river would gather in hundreds at this favorite resort 
to enjoy a day of recreation and indulge in sports, amusements and pas¬ 
times of the old, old days. 

It was before the hill country was reclaimed from the forest, and 
the channel of the river was not filled up. The water was deep and clear 
as crystal. Fish of all fresh water varieties and sizes were abundant. The 
tall meadow grass, beneath the wide spreading magnolias, was green 
nearly all the year round. It was under the one and over the other that 
the long table was extended many yards and loaded with fish from a 
hundred baskets, game from a hundred bags and pastry from every cuis¬ 
ine for ten miles up and down the river, on both sides. And the amuse¬ 
ments and pastimes were as varied as the tastes of the participants, boat 
racing, canoe rowing, fishing matches—in which other game than the fin¬ 
ny tribe was angled for—duck shooting, leap-frog, Indian ball playing 
and deer hunting—all these and many other wholesome and manly sports 
were enjoyed with unstinted zest, while hundreds of Indians would join 
in the sports congenial to their tastes, ever and anon exclaiming “Ugh! 
pale face love fun heap, big, much!” 

Many now living remember with a glow of pleasure these reunions 
of the days of their early life, a life which was then tinted with all the 
colors of the rose. But the “silver gray” is now mingling with the hues 
of the morning of life, yet, the gala days at Abercrombie's Bar, on Cow- 
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ela Bend, is ad oft perused passage on memory’s fast fading page. There 
was another brother, making a tryo of this noted family. 

Charles Abercrombie was born in 1792, in Hancock county, Ga., 
and as before stated, emigrated and settled with his brother, Anderson, 
in Russell county, Alabama, in February, 1832. He married Mrs. Eliza¬ 
beth Martin, a childless widow and sister of Mrs. Anderson Abercrom¬ 
bie. He died two years after, leaving no children. His widow afterwards 
married the Rev. Jesse Adams, of Macon county, and died childless. The 
vast property of Chas. Abercrombie, after his death, was left to his 

■ ■ W 

widow during her widowhood. On her marriage—the bulk of' it was willed 
to his nephew, Dr. Charles Abercrombie, who was named for him, and 
the residue divided between the sons of his brothers, Anderson and James. 
A trait of his character is illustrated here: In making his will, he de¬ 
clined leaving any of his slave property to his nieces. He was a humane 
man to his servants, and apprehending that his nieces might marry cruel 
husbands, he provided against his slave property going out of the family 
to strangers or to persons bearing strange names. 

The late war emancipated about eight hundred slaves from the 
Abercrombie family. The Anderson Abercrombie family residence, which 
was destroyed by fire in 1881 and cost about $10,000 when built in 1840, 
occupied the site of an ancient Indian town called Coweta, in the bend 
of the river known by that name, and about two and a half miles from 
the river. Captain James Abercrombie’s homestead was about two 

and a half miles above and still in spendid preservation, now 
occupied by Mrs. Fontaine. The residence erectec by Dr. Charles Aber¬ 
crombie was opposite what is known as the “Gibratta Hills,” and is now 
occupied by his son. All these were fine residences for those days and 
cost, in the aggregate, about $30,000. These families all refugeed across 
the river during the outbreak of 1836, leaving their negroes and stock, 
which the Indians did not molest; the chief’s giving orders that they 
should not even “tread on the young corn,” giving as a reason that the 
“Abercrombies had bought their lands from them giving them a fair 
price. When they were naked, the Abercrombies gave them blankets. 
When they were hungry, the Abercrombies gave them corn. And the 
Abercrombies property should not be molested.” And it was not. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Mr. Wm. Byrd, Sr—Mr. Wm. Webster, Sr.—Standing Boy—Mr. 

William Webster, Jr.—Mr. James Duncan—Mr. James Harris— 

Mrs. Rebecca Wiggins—Concord. 

The reader will now follow me up the river, passing .by for the time 
being, Girard and Browneville, pausing for a time about five miles above 
the latter place, where I shall tarry for a chapter, at least. The crest of 
the ridge of hills at this point reach a height which affords a view facing 
the east, that borders upon the sublime to an observer who has an eye to 
the attractions of nature s architecture. The river bottoms on the Ala¬ 
bama side are broad and fertile, as the Indians were correct judges of 
good soil, they were quite numerous here when intruded upon by the 
advance of civilization; yet, they were peaceable, probably made so by 
the manner in which they were treated by the early settlers. I have heard 
the descendents of these say that they never heard of an outrage com¬ 
mitted by the Indians upon the white in that section, it was not an un¬ 
common thing for parties of whites from other and distant, or unknown 
localities, to intrude upon and shamefully mistreat the Indians. One of 
the first settlers of this healthy and fertile country was Mr. William 
Byrd, Sr., who was born in 1785, in North Carolina, near Norfolk, Va., 
and but a short distance from the line of those two States. In 1821, he 
moved to the neighborhood of Clinton, Jones county, Ga., where he 
lived only two years, and in 1823 moved to Houston county, Ga., seven 
miles east of Perry, where he lived four years. In January, 1837, he 
made his last and final move, crossing the river at Girard on the day after 
the execution of the convicted Indians, and saw the gibbet on which they 
were hung, which some of his surviving children still remember, and 
settled about five miles up the river and three miles north of the present 
Smith's Station. His predecessor on the place was Mr. Peter Guerry, fa¬ 
ther of General Guerry, now of Mississippi. Mr. Guerry built the first 
cabins on the place about a half a mile from the present homestead built 
by Mr. Byrd in 1844, where his sons, William and John Byrd, now re¬ 
side, and in which their father died, Dec. 27th, 1850, His wife's maiden 
name was Miss Nancy Rogers. 

Mr. Byrd was a substantial man, both in morals and means, sup¬ 
porting the cause of Christianity by the use and influence of both. He 
had eight children, two of whom died before his emigration to Alabama. 
Six emigrated with him, the eldest of which was Mrs. Martha Parker, 
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who died in Texas in 1878, followed by Mr. David Byrd, who died about 
1852, in Louisiana. The others, Messrs. John, William and James Byrd, 
and Mrs. Harriet Barr, all live on and near the old place settled by their 
lather. These all represent their pioneer parents well, and contribute 
their quota to the best church and social circles. Mr. Wm. Byrd, Jr., of 
Smith’s Station, and Mrs. Thomas Gibson, Jr., of Mott’s Mill, are his 
grand children. His contemporaries were Mr. Charles Stewart, one of 
the original projectors of what is now known as Clapp’s Factory; Wil¬ 
liam Reynolds, the Sheppards, David Day, Major Hardaway, father of 
Col. Hardaway, once connected with the military department of the 
A. & M. College, at Auburn, Huell McCoy and Thomas McCoy. Thom¬ 
as McCoy settled the place where the Lowther Cotton Factory now 
stands. This latter McCoy family was composed of a bachelor brother, 
one widowed and three maiden sisters, all quite advanced in years, and 
all of whom died within a week of each other in 1853. They were all 
faithful members of the Presbyterian Church. This occurred during the 
war and Mr. McCoy, possibly anticipating what would be the final is¬ 
sue, freed all his slaves at his death. They were relatives of Dr. A. W. 
McCoy, of Opelika, Ala. Another of Mr. Byrd’s contemporaries was 
Mr. William Webster , Sr., who was born in 1781 in Virginia, near the 
line of North Carolina. About 1800, he emigrated with his brother-in- 
law, Mr. John Vinyard, to Jackson county, Ga., and married in that 
county at about the age of twenty-three years. His first wife dying two 
years after, he married Miss Jane Waits about 1807. In 1819, he moved 
and was one of the first settlers in Hall county in the same State, near 
Gainesville. In 1825 he moved to Fayette county and in 1829, to Musco¬ 
gee. Columbus at that date was just being built up and there was a 
great demand for mechanics of all kinds. Mr. Webster was a mechanic, 
mill-right and screw builder and followed the tide of emigration as the 
neighborhoods formed. In 1835 he moved to Russell county, Ala., and 
settled on land now owned by Mr. William Barr, and built his first 
cabin about a half a mile from where that gentleman now lives. In 1836 
Mr. Webster lost a crop by being a refugee from the Indians, crossing 
the river on a private flat at the mouth of “Standing Boy” creek. Mr. 
James Richards, brother-in-law of Mr. Webster, living in Muscogee coun¬ 
ty, Ga., dug or ploughed up a part of a human skeleton, the jawbone 
of which was large enough to fit over his own easily and loosely with the 
flesh on, and Mr. Richards was a large man himself. This was supposed 
to be the remains of the Indian Chief , whose name was given to the 
creek, This creek empties into to river about two miles above Clapp’s 
Factory, from the Georgia side. 
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The Indians at this point were friendly and during the troubles 
that year, would hunt deer all around the deserted houses of refugeed 
settlers without doing any harm, or injury, except, while on their hunts 
probably would take a few roasting ears from the standing corn to ap¬ 
pease present hunger; and this was nothing more than the Savior did 
eighteen hundred years before. In the fall of 1836, he came back and 
found everything just as he had left it, which showed that the Indians 
were about as badly frightened as the white people. In 1842, he moved 
on land about a quarter of a mile from Mott’s Mill, now a part of the 
Mott estate, or probably owned by Mr. Thomas Gibson. In 1847, he 
moved to Soggeehatchee creek, in Tallapoosa county, about two miles 
from a place called Reeltown and about two miles below Du Bose’s, now 
known as Meadow’s Mill, where he lived until November 1862, the 
date of his death. Mr. Webster was twice married and had ten children; 
Mr. John Webster, who died in Clay county, in 1870; Mrs. Margery 
Richards, of North Alabama; Mrs. Arina Richards, who died in 1880, in 
Tallapoosa county; Mrs. Sarah F. Henry, who died childless in 1851, in 
Tallapoosa county; Mr. Samuel J. Webster, now living in Tallapoosa 
county; Mrs. Nancy Wilkinson, living in Tallapoosa county; Mrs. P. 
P. Paulding, who died in Tallapoosa county in 1858; Mrs. Ciphronia A. 
Digby, of Browneville, Ala., Mrs. Mary S. Wilkerson, who died in 1851, 
in Tallapoosa county and Mr. William Webster , Jr., now living in Lee 
county, Alabama, five miles southeast of Salem and seven miles north 
of Crawford and the only one of the name now representing his father 
in the county; born in December, 1813, married Miss Rebecca Duncan, 
daughter of James Duncan and first settled in life in 1848, in the yard 
of the Duncan homestead. In 1855 he settled where he now lives. Charles 
Jeter entered the land in 1835, transferring it to Charles Baker, who 
transferred it to Charles Wood, from whom Mr. Webster purchased it. 
His children are all living: Mr. George L. Webster, now with R. M. 
Greene & Son, of Opelika; Mr. Thomas T. Webster, of Tallapoosa coun¬ 
ty and Mrs. Mary Jane Edwards, wife of Mr. Young Edwards of Lee 
county. Mr. Webster is now 70 years old, but in feeble health, and has 
been a great sufferer with his eyes for several years and is nearly blind. 
The faithful wife of his early manhood is still witk him, Mr. Webster 
was in the war of 1836, being then twenty-three years old. He served 
three months in Captain Joseph Coleman’s Company, Robert Sandford’s 
Regiment, Georgia Malitia, commanded by Gen, J, W. A, Sandford. He 
was in camps at Fort Ingersoll two weeks and from there to Fort Twiggs 
on the Georgia side. His company was ordered to Roanoke and was mus¬ 
tered out of service in Columbus the last week in July, 1836, without 
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seeing any active service further than the regular routine of camp duty, 
Paddy Carr, with a company of Indians (50 or 60) went with them to 
Roanoke, and according to Mr. Webster’s recollection, this company of 
Indians was the best drilled in the regiment, though after somewhat dif¬ 
ferent tactics from the U. S. manuel of arms. One evening while at 
Fort Twiggs, a detachment of volunteers went on a scout some three 
miles up the river from the Fort and discovered signs where a large 
company of Indians had crossed over from the Alabama to the Georgia 
side. Having reported to headquarters, Captain Carrs and Captain 
Colemans companies were ordered to follow the trail. They started from 
the point of discovery at sunset and followed the trail about half mile 
through the swamp towards the Fort, when it was lost and never re¬ 
covered. It was afterwards learned that there were 60 Indians in the 
party and that their object was to attack the Fort, but on finding it too 
strong and their movements watched, retired. Captain Carr could man¬ 
age his company with ease, keeping good order and discipline, while the 
whites were in confusion. This occurred on the night after the burning 
of Roanoke, and the next morning the detachment was ordered to that 
point. The Indian programme was to attack Fort Twiggs that night. 
Another of the pioneers of this section was Mr. James Duncan , who was 
born in 1784, in Morgan county Georgia, and settled in Russell, now 
Lee county, in 1841, four miles southeast of Salem where he died in 
1851. During the ten years he lived in the county, he opened a fine 
plantation, built a comfortable residence, which still stands on the old 
place and was prospering finely. He assisted in building up and was 
one of the first trustees of the camp ground which was located half a 
mile east of Salem in 1846 and tented there every year until he died. 
His children were Mrs. Elizabeth Tucker, who died near the old home¬ 
stead in 1865; Mrs. Maria Hardy, now of Jasper county, Georgia; Mr. 
Jesse Duncan, who died in Lee county, in 1867; Mrs. Elmina Swann, 
now of Dallas county, Alabama; Mrs. Rebecca Webster, wife of Mr. 
William Webster, now living near the old homestead; Mr. Jas. Duncan, 
Jr., who died in Tennessee in 1869; Mrs. Phoebe Barnette, now of Butts 
county, Georgia; Mr. Thomas Duncan, now of Brownville, Alabama; 
who owns the family homestead and is the only representative of the 
name in the county; Mrs. Mary A. Rhodes who died in Texas in 1869; 
Mr. Robert T. Duncan, who went to California in 1850 and was living 
in that State in 1868, since which date he has not been heard from by 
bis friends in this country; Mr. Jere E)uncan, who died at the family 
homestead in 1866, and Mr. John L. Duncan, who was murdered in 
Ganzalles, Texas, in 1853—twelve in all; only five of these—six sons and 
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six daughters—one son and four daughters are now living; Mr. Duncan 
was esteemed as a man of solid worth, both socially and religiously. In 
the same neighborhood and about a mile from Mr. Webster, Mr. James 
M. Harris , a native of Greene county, Ga., settled. He was born in 1810, 
married in 1832 and first settled in Talliaferro county, Ga. In 1845 He 
moved to Russell, now Lee county, Ala., and settled on the west side 
of the Uchee turnpike and made one crop on the place now occupied 
by Messrs. Jefferson and Revel. In 1846 he moved to the place now oc¬ 
cupied by Mr. Ben Huguley and in 1847 settled the adjourning place 
and built the houses in which he now lives. This place was in the woods 
and his boys assisted him in opening a plantation and. have all settled 
around him. Mr. Harris has nine living children, two of whom are still 
with him. His sons, J. T. Harris and A. S. Harris reside within a mile 
or two of him. Mr. A. B. Eiland, near Crawford; Mr. W. D. Stroud, six 
miles southeast of Salem; Dr. M. D. Shelton, of Salem; Mr. Samuel 
Malloy, near Beulah and Mr. John Holland, eight miles south of Ope¬ 
lika, married his daughters. All these are good men and worthy citizens. 
Mr. Harris has been a representative man in his church and neighbor¬ 
hood for more than thirty years, and now in his seventy-fourth year, 
enjoys good health for that age. His venerable companion is still with 
him. Mrs. Rebecca Wiggins, Mrs. Harris very venerable mother, will 
be 92 years old in February, 1884. Her daughter says her mother can 
walk two or three miles on a visit and return the same day, with as much 
ease as most people of fifty years, and with as little fatigue. She makes 
her home with her daughter in Lee county, but when this chapter was 
written, she was on a visit to her childlren in Columbus, Ga. Her living 
posterity, according to the best available information, number two hun¬ 
dred and fifty, and has reached the fourth generation. In 1835 and 1836, 
Mr. Harris was Tax Collector in Talliaferro county, Ga. He was also 
Justice of the Peace in Russell county, Ala., in 1855, 1856 and 1857. 
He was a Lieutenant in J. M. Sandford's Company, Col. Porter's Regi¬ 
ment of Malitia Infantry, Genl J. W. A. Sandford commanding, in the 
war of 1836. He was in active service about two months, crossing the 
river and was stationed at Fort Ingersoll, which was located on the hill 
near where the two churches now stand, in Girard. His company was in 
camps a short time in the Abercrombie settlement, about a mile from the 
river, on Withlacoochee creek, and was called camp Georgia. Mr. Har¬ 
ris was Clerk of Concord Missionary Baptist Church for many years, 
and on examining the Journal in his possession I find the records do not 
reach farther back than to August, 1855, He thinks that Mr. James 
Bennett, of Salem, can give information as to where the older books may 
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be found, or, perhaps, Mr. Luke Davis, of Texas—Mr. Campbell Con¬ 
way, near Mott s Mill, may be prepared to give information and was 
probably an initial member in the organization of that church. If so, will 
he be so kind as to answer me at Mott’s Mill? 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Missionary Work Among The Slaves—Its Effect Upon Both Races.— 
pq Rev: Anderson Jackson , CoV d—Anecdotes.—The Devil’s Captain. 

Letter From Prof. W. ]. M’Kemie. 

At the close of the war the colored population of Lee and Russell 
counties aggregated about twenty thousand and as the various Protestant 
denominations of the Christian Church had, at .an early date, introduced 
a system of organized missionary operations among the slaves by em¬ 
ploying missionaries to preach to their servants at their quarters, the 
negroes of Russell and Lee counties were well taught in morals and 
religion, and had reached a grade of intelligence so far above the general 
status of the race, that, long before the war, their material value ranked 
correspondingly higher. This fact was being observed and its recognition 
ratified by an extension of slave missionary work throughout the State, 
which was only checked by the war. I have had related to me truthful 
and affecting incidents transpiring as the results of this missionary work 
among the slaves, one of which I will take the liberty of merely alluding 
to, as the parties and their families still live in Russell county. It was 
while Rev. F. H. Wardlaw and Rev. Charles L. Hays were employed 
as missionaries, that a general system of building chapels on the slave 
quarters was adopted and being generally carried out by the planters. 
There was a planter of large means who had never turned his attention 
to anything but making money, and was shrewd enough to see the im¬ 
provement among his neighbors as resulting from missionary work. The 
fact forced itself upon him that they worked more cheerfully and made 
more corn and cotton, with apparently less labor and really less trouble 
to the overseer than before, while he, with more labor and trouble to 
both himself and overseer, was making less. After revolving this matter 
in his mind for two years, he resolved to build a chapel on his quarter 
for the benefit of his servants. No sooner did they learn this decision 
of their master than the overseer observed a marked change. He did not 
have to drive them, but they went cheerfully to their work, worked 
cheerfully and were far more obedient. When the chapel was finished, 
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the missionary was notified, the plantation temple of worship was duly 
dedicated, and a church organized, and the planter often acknowledged 
that it was, from a money standpoint, the best investment he ever made. 
The master and family attended service with his negroes when ever the 
missionary came round, and the young ladies would assist in the Sun¬ 
day school exercises, by hearing a class recite their catechisms. Matters 
went on this way about a year when the question began to intrude upon 
the planter s mind: “If my negroes improve so well under the influence 
of Christianity, is there not also room for improvement in their master 
through the same influence?” This question would intrude itself upqn 
him, and he could not hush it up. He, at first, attended their meetings to 
see that the negroes behaved themselves on these occasions, but now he 
went to listen and to learn. The result was his conversion. The facts in 
this case were given to me by the planter himself, and is only one of 
many instances of like character. 

A noticeable feature as one of the results of these early missionary 
labors among the slaves of the olden time is, that where these chapels 
were built, there the old slaves remained longer with their old masters 
and mistresses, and some of them remain until this day. Another feature 
is that a class of negro preachers were licensed by their respective 
churches, by the approval of their masters, and became very useful to 
both races in that capacity. One of the most remarkable of these was Rev. 
Anderson Jackson , who was born about the year 1816, in Hancock coun¬ 
ty, Ga,, and was born a slave in the family of Rev. Mark Jackson, who 
moved to Barbour county about 1836, and afterwards to Russell county. 
He was transferred by sale to Mr. Goodwin Franklin and by him to 
Col. R. L. Mott, to whom he belonged at the close of the war. He was 
converted under the ministry of Rev. (now Bishop) Geo. F. Pearce, in 
or near Sparta, Ga., who received him into the M. E. Church South, 
which fact he treasured as an era in his life, conferring great privileges, 
and to which he delighted to refer in his after experience. This occurred 
when he was about eighteen years of age. After he moved to Alabama 
he was licensed, first to exhort and then to preachy which he did faith¬ 
fully and effectually until 1851 when his license was retained by the 
Quarterly Conference. His character passed before the Quarterly Con¬ 
ference without a challenge, as strictly correct in every point; but ow¬ 
ing to the strong prejudice against negro preachers prevailing in many 
quarters at that period, engendered and fostered by the movements of 
incipient Abolitionism, his license was not renewed until the year 1866, 
Though Anderson was greatly agrieved by this action of his Church, 
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the true character of the man was saliently developed in his conduct 
during this trying period of his life, which lasted fifteen years. Instead of 
flying off at a tangent, and uniting with another Church, or apostaeising 
altogether, as many would and have done, under far less grevious cir¬ 
cumstances and surroundings, he submitted with the grace and humility 
of a heroic nature, which no principle but the Christian religion ever 
carried a man through a triumph. Anderson was a truly and genuinely 
converted man, God knew it, he knew it, and the world who knew him 
knew it. And this was the secret of his trial and his triumph. I repeat 
it—his trial and his triumph; for if he had been other than a truly and 
genuinely converted man, there would have been neither trial nor tri¬ 
umph. In 1868 he was recommended for deacon’s orders, elected by the 
Annual Conference, held in Opelika in December of that year, and 
ordained by Bishop McTyiere. He was, in due time, elected to orders 
and ordained by the same Bishop. He was present and took an active 
part in the organization of the Colored M. E. Church of America, in 
which he served faithfully as pastor, or Presiding Elder, until his death. 
And here I wish to say for the information of all, and to the credit of 
the colored people of the South, that the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church of America is the first and only church organization ever formed, 
as now known in history, as not being the legitimate issue of a seism. 
The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church of America was the result of 
ripe events, growing out of causes which was the legitimate results of 
the eternal fitness of things. This much I can safely put on record in 
thought, rendering myself amenable to the charge of writing an ecclesiasti¬ 
cal treaties. 

Andrew Jackson, in all the relations of life, was a representative man 
of his race. As a slave, he knew his place and was a most faithful servant, 
securing and holding the unshaken confidence of all his owners. Good, 
practical common sense, dictated all he said and did, Of course, being 
a slave, he had no education, except what he could pick up from close 
appliation and vigilant observation without a teacher, and could only 
read a little in his Bible and hymn book. That was all. But he studied 
the great Book of Nature closely and well, Anderson, from a classical, 
theological standpoint, could not be said to have been possessed of 
superior preaching talent, but could exhort with great power and aston¬ 
ishing effect, even before a refined and educated audience. As said be¬ 
fore, he was a converted man, and he knew it; and as result, he was an 
earnest, faithful man of God, to whom was plainly revealed the scheme 
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of redemption and the plan of salvation. He preached and lived religion. 
He understood human nature well, which qualified him for a revivalist, 
organizer and discilinariari; all of which he was in an eminent degree. He 
loved his work and his Church, and protected both by a mild, bu't®rm 
enforcement of discipline. He made no compromise with satan and sin, 
and yet, had much charity for weak human nature. His moral courage 
ranked with the heroes of any age or race. His sympathies went out to 
all and threw around him a magnetism which was felt by all who came 
in contact with him. 


Anderson lived about thirty-five years in the immediate neighbor¬ 
hood of Mt. Zion Church, near Smith’s Station in Lee county, and held 
the confidence and esteem of all classes and colors. His influence over his 
own race was truly great, and the greatest and noblest monument to his 
memory is that he never abused or misdirected it, for personal or selfish 
ends. He could not be induced to take any part in politics, saying that 
he “knew nothing about it,” and was too old to learn. His Master s work 
was of a different character and he could not come “down” from it. 


In the first years of the history of this “new departure,” differing 
so materially from all other churches among the colored people, it met 
with no sympathy but much opposition from the various schismatic or¬ 
ganizations around it, which were fostered by means from their Northern 
sympathizers, as the sequel has proved, n6t entirely for the advancement 
of the Kingdom of Christ among them, but rather for political ends. An¬ 
derson Jackson stemed a current of opposition which few men could, 
under the circumstances, have successfully breasted. He always met sym¬ 
pathy and material encouragement from his white friends. On a certain 
occasion, when in great trouble, growing out of the building of two of 
the churches on his charge, with a heart heavily burdened and tears 
of sorrow, he did not hesitate, but called upon his white friends for 
sympathy, advice and aid. And he got it, and be it to their enduring 
honor recorded, they gave it freely and cheerfully. JHis religion and good 
sense did not forsake him under severe trials, but were drawn out to 
plainer view. His wonderfully conservative influence, while living, in 
maintaining a good understanding between the two races in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Smith s Station, and wherever he lived, is still felt for good 
to both, and is broadly observed as distinguishing the colored people of 
that locality as more quiet, law-abiding and desirable as neighbors and 
servants than of any other neighborhood in the county. 
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In addition to the above, I have been kindly furnished a few inci¬ 
dents which in some degree illustrate this remarkable man’s character, 
by Hon. William Lowther, of Smith s Station* Prof. W. J. McKemie and 
others, all of whom knew him well and whose confidence and esteem 
he held from their first acquaintance until his death. Anderson was not 
given to controversy. On one occasion, a brother Baptist wished to dis¬ 
cuss doctrine. Anderson declined. The brother pressed him. Finally, in 
sheer self-defence Anderson proposed to ask him a few questions: 

“You believe that immersion is the only proper mode of baptism?” 

“Yes.” 

“That it tipyfies the cleansing from sin by the Spirit-blood of Jesus 
Christ?” 

“Yes.” 

“That it requires sufficient water in each case to immerse the sub¬ 
ject all over?” 

“Yes.” 

“Now, brother, you think that Christ shed sufficient blood to save 
all mankind? 

“Yes.” 

“Brother, how much blood do you suppose flowed from the side, 
hands and feet of Christ?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Well, brother, I suppose all of it trickling down upon the ground 
would have made a very small puddle; yet, it was sufficient to wash away 
the sins of the whole world—all born before the crucifixion and so to 
the end. So you see, brother, it is not the quantity of blood, neither of 
water. There now, brother, I am done.” 

And the brother was done also. On one occasion, when he was 
preaching to his people on family government, he said he feared that 
the absence of it was the cause of a great deal of trouble and sin among 
their race, and would be the cause of much more. 

The boys were growing up without any discipline and thought they 
were men when they were but boys,, struting about in red top boots, 
chewing tobacco, drinking whiskey and swearing, Parents, get back to 
first principles, “Use the rod, It will save you much trouble,” And it 
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may be supposed that his white friends who heard him though such 
wholesome, homely, home-made advice was applicable to both races. He 
added: “You make a great mistake in this matter. When you were set 
free, because you were free from the rod of your masters, you think that 
your children must not be whipped by their parents, A mistake. Come 
back!” 

In preaching funerals, a duty which he was often called upon to 
perform, he did not sugar-coat any one. For instance, on one notable oc¬ 
casion— 

“My congregation; you all know that Mose was a great sinner— 
during the work of the devil. Yes, he was one of the devil's captains!” 

The widow of a man, whose funeral sermon Anderson had preached 
by special request, on returning home from the funeral was accosted by 
her employer and former owner: 

“Well, was the funeral preached?” 

“Yes, sir: and there was a large congregation.” 

“Well, what did Uncle Anderson have to say about Lige?” 

“Why, Mas William, he preached Lige straight to hell!” 

“I take the privalege of giving Prof. McKemies letter, in answer to 
one of inquiry from me entire: 

West Point, Ga., Oct. 29, 1883. 

Rev. F. L. Cherry: 

Dear Sir:—Your note, asking me for incidents and salient points in 
the life of the late Anderson Jackson, is to hand. 

My first acquaintance began with him in the year 1865, and in the 
succeeding six years it was quite free. I studied him very closely, for 
his character—especially during the ordeal through which he passed—was 
unique. He was, as slave and freed-man, a Methodist preacher. There 
were two very strong points in his character—he was a genuinely con¬ 
verted man, first; and the second point, the perfection of his moral na¬ 
ture, I have known few man of any color stronger in the moral element 
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of manhood than he. During all the days of new-born freedom, while 
the unbridled passions and expectations of his race were as a storm-lashed 
sea, and the chicanery and deviltry of unprincipled and designing white 
men were all brought to bear upon him as a representative man of his 
race, he stood as a rock in mid ocean, around whose base its fury was 
spent in vain. Those were the years that tried the ‘stuff" of which a man 
was made. An incident or two will illustrate—I was not an auditor to the 
following interview between himself and his master (the late Col. R. L. 
Mott)—during the holidays of 1865. But it was related to me from a 
source that I could not doubt its correctness. Anderson Jackson, after the 
surrender of Gen. Lee in April of 1865, remained upon the farm at 
Dover cultivating the crops, and in August when the negroes began to 
leave the farms and general demoralization prevailed, Anderson Jackson 
and family still remained on the farm keeping the stock together and 
gathering what crops they could until the close of the year. He then 

visited Col. Mott, at Columbus. ■ 

“Mas Randal," he said, “what you going to do next year? The nig¬ 
gers say they are free, they all gone." 

“Well, ain’t they free?" said the Col. 

“Well, I don’t know about that. Maybe they is." 

“Why," said the Col., in characteristic language, “don’t you know 
that Lincoln and the sword had freed the last nigger? 

“Well, maybe so—but I don’t understand it. You bought me, I saw 
you pay the money for me (a $1000 or $1200 I don’t remember), saw 
you take a bill of sale, and under the law, then and now, I belong to 
you. I don’t seeiiPW the sword or Mr. Lincoln going to overcome that. 
My Bible tells me about slaves, and the duties of masters to slaves, and 
slaves to masters, and when you say, Mas Randal, I’se free, then and not 
before." 

“Well, Anderson, do you go to the Hickory flat, there by the spring, 
and build you some cabins, and clear some land and be content," 

Anderson did so and in due time Col. Mott sent him a couple of 
mules, a wagon and furnished him supplies for the year. He lived there 
till he died. Wm, Lowther and H, L, Smith were his friends and they 
counciled with him as judiciously as they would have done with any 
friend. They never repelled him. 
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Upon the organization of the negroes into a separate church from 
the whites, he became a traveling preacher on circuit and district, and 
during those dark years of transition and reconstruction, the banner of 
the Cross of Christ, in his hand, never trailed in the dirty purlieus of 
political corruption. He had a gospel perception of sin, a gospel experi¬ 
ence in his heart, and, trusting not in the wisdom of Anderson Jackson 
hut in Him who giveth wisdom, he stood on a plane high, high above the 
passions of the hour. He had a regular appointment at Mt. Zion. An im¬ 
portant election was to take place in Opelika—the result of which sticks 
to her like the shirt of Nemisis—and one or two of the then politicians 
sent a negro on Sunday morning with hand bills down to Anderson’s 
appointment for him to read from the pulpit at the close of his sermon 
on the Sabbath. The bearer arrived, gave them to the preacher, the serv¬ 
ice being completed the congregation dismissed and no bills read. The 
messenger approached him on the steps and asked him if he would not 
read the notice to the people. His reply was: 

“No.” 

“Can I do it?” 

“No, sir, not on this ground, on this day.” 

“What shall I say to Col M-?” 

“Tell him you saw me.” 

“But what message will you send him?” 

“Give my compliments to him.” 


This is a touch of the morally sublime. As heroic as Elijah. It was 
the Sabbath. He would not violate its sanctity. Oh, that such men, white 
and colored, were multiplied! 


In 1870 he was a Presiding Elder. Bishop McTyiere had sent Phil¬ 
lip Allison on a mission with its head-center at Waverly, Chambers 
county. He (the Bishop) told Phillip £o go to Waverly, and open some 
ground, and build some cabins there, that the next year (71) he wanted 
to place a tenant there, I was present at the 4th Quarterly Conference 
and Phillip was there to report his year’s work. That report was gloomy. 
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The Elder said: 

“Phillip, do you remember what the Bishop told you in Talladega?” 

“Yes.” ! ' 

“Did he not tell you to go to Waverly and clear some ground and 
build a cabin, that he wanted a tenant there. I remember every word he 
said to you. Have you split any boards?” 

“No.” 

“Have you skinned any poles?” 

. “No.” 

“Phillip, are there any big oaks down there at Waverly?” 

“Plenty of them.” 

“Well, Phillip, get on their roots and preach Jesus—just preach 
Jesus, Phil, and the poles will begin to grow up around you—and preach 
Jesus, Phil, and the boards will come over your head—and preach Jesus. 
Phil, and the plank will crawl under your feet and a pulpit around you, 
and just preach Jesus, nothing but Jesus, and the Lord will have a house 
at Waverly.” 

i 

Who can beat that? Is not that pure, simple faith in the gospel? 
He was a representative man of his people. It is a pleasure to be able to 
throw this cairn upon the mound that covers his dust. “The memory of 
the wicked shall rot; that of the righteous shall be held in everlasting 
rememberance ” Yours with regards,, W. J. McKemie. 

I have given this much space to the above subject because I am 
satisfied that it is due his merits and that his example may live among 
his people as a model worthy of imitation. 

* 4 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

Hon . Loxla Edwards—Refugeeing—Wilsons’ Raid—Ancient Relic- 

Narrow Escape of His Little Girl—Mr. Berry Edwards , Sr,— 

Himself and Son Killed , Etc. 

Next to the Abercrombie family in influence and connexion I sup¬ 
pose the Edwards family rank next, one branch of which was founded in 
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this country by Hon . Loxla Edwards , who was born April 4th, 1800, in 
Jones county, Ga., and married Miss Olivia Brown, daughter of the late 
J. Brown, in that county, March 1st, 1824. His first move was to Talbot 
county, in the same State, and from there to Russell county, Alabama, in 
1834, and settled first about a quarter of a mile south of the railroad and 
opposite where' Major William Cole once lived, about a half mile east 
of Old Lebanon and about a mile and a half or two miles east of Opeli¬ 
ka, where he was interested in a small store, trading with the Indians 
mostly. He remained here only about three months and moved to near 
what is now, known as Spring Villa, four miles southwest of Salem, on 
the place now occupied by Mrs. Tom Hunt, remaining there the balance 
of that year. He had five children born to him in Georgia, and it was at 
this place that his first Alabama child was born, and he honored the event 
by naming her for the county—Annie Russell. In 1835 Mr. Edwards 
made a permanent settlement and built his cabins and opened a large 
plantation on a small creek known as Edwards' creek, eight miles south¬ 
east of Opelika and six miles southwest of Salem. His contemporaries at 
that time and place were Bryant S. Mangham, John Brown and others. 
Being a man of indomitable energy, perseverance and wise economy, he 
prospered rapidly and. in 1847 built the residence which now stands on 
the place and occupied by Dr. Peters. It was here that all his daughters 
who settled in life were married and his sons were given a marriage festi¬ 
val. All these occasions were enjoyed by his neighbors, sons and daugh¬ 
ters without distinction, he was democratic in all things else as well 
as politics; and at this late day, I remember these fete days with other 
pleasurable associations of my early manhood. It was also from this house 
that all his children who preceeded him to the grave were buried, in a 
family burying ground near the house, where they rested until after he 
moved to Opelika, when they were all—four in number—exhumed and 
transferred to the Opelika cemetery. 

On May 16th, 1865, an event occurred which cast a gloom over 
the entire community and carried sorrow, weeping and death in many 
families. A picnic was given at Edwards' Mill, four miles south of Salem, 
as a reunion of the family on the safe return from the war. Edwards' 
Mill is built at the confluence of two bold creeks—the Trotter creek and 
the Mountain Spring, or Spring Villa creek—which, below the mill, take 
the name of Little Uchee. Mr. Berry W. Edwards and four young ladies 
were crossing one of these creeks in a batteau, when the frail craft cap¬ 
sized and all five were drowned in open view of their friends, who were 
utterly powerless to save them, The young ladies were Miss Livia Ed- 
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wards, Berrys sister, about sixteen years old his twin nieces, Miss Maxie 
and Miss Minerva Brooks, a daughter of the late Posy P. Brooks and 
Mr. Edwards' grand-daughters; and Miss Gussie Lillie, daughter of Esq. 
Lillie, of Salem. Mr. Berry Edwards was Mr. Edwards eldest son and 
was about thirty-two years of age. Thus, five bright and beautiful young 
lives were suddenly cut off, causing a shock in many families, from which 
some of them have never recovered. 

Mr. Edwards moved to Opelika about 1867, though his sons, John 
and Polk, were there a year or two previous, and alternated between his 
plantation and the city until 1873, when he permanently settled there, 
and where Mrs. Livia Edwards, the faithful wife of his active life, and 
mother of all his children, died, July 24th, 1876. Of Mrs. Edwards, it 
may be justly recorded that she was possessed of a fine dowry of worthy 
womanliness, the charms of which are bequeathed to her daughters, who 
enter largely into the making up and embellishment of the best society in 
the communities where they live and is being perpetuated to her chil¬ 
drens children, broadening, widening and deepening, as generation suc¬ 
ceeds generation. The memory of such a woman is embalmed in the 
hearts of those who lived under her influence, encircled by a halo of 
expanding and radiating goodness, which will increase instead of fading 
away. Mr. Edwards married the second time, in 1877, Miss Elizabeth 
Shotwell, daughter of the venerable Judge Alexander Shotwell, near 
Salem, Ala., and died Oct. 1st, 1880, in the 81st year of his age. This 
venerable and worthy couple raised twelve children, five of which were 
born in Georgia. Nine married and settled in life. Four preceeded him 
to the grave—Willie Edwards, on Sept. 5th, 1863, and Loxla Edwards, 
Jr., on the 17th of the same month twelve days after; and two years 
later, two more at the mill as above referred to. 

Mrs. Martha Brooks, widow of the late Posy P. Brooks, who now 
lives eight miles southeast of Opelika; Mrs. Caroline Williams, widow of 
the late Dr. W. S. Williams, of Red River Parish, Louisiana; Mrs. Sarah 
Thornton, wife of Dr. R. J. Thornton, now living in Tuskegee; Mrs. 
Mary Phelps, wife of Dr. J. C. Phelps, of Opelika; Mrs. Annie R. Mi- 
zell, widow of the late W. E. Mizell, of Opelika; J. C. Edwards, Esq., ol 
Opelika; and Mrs. Joanna Douglass, wife of Dr. W, S, Douglass, ol 
Opelika—one son and six daughters still survive him. His son, the late 
Hon, J. K. Edwards, Judge of Probate for Lee county, died in Opelika, 
Oct, 20th, 1883, Judge Edwards was possessed of the elements of much 
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promise aiid great success, and was taken away in the prime of his man¬ 
hood. Mr. Edwards was a man of mark all his life. Up to about a year 
before his death he enjoyed almost uninterrupted health, was strictly 
temperate in his habits, never using tobacco or ardent spirits in any form, 
and from the time he entered active life until his retirement, never lost 
a day s work from illness. His habits, both social and domestic, as re¬ 
ligious and political, was open and could bear the closest scrutiny with¬ 
out reproach. He was a member of the Methodist Church at Old Shady 
Grove from its first organization until its dissolution, and from that date, 
at Opelika until his death. 

Mr. Edward’s name appears on the records of court proceedings of 
Russell county, now on file at Seal, as early as 1835, as juror, and in 
1837 as a party in civil suits before the Circuit Court. During the forties 
be was Sheriff of the county in connexion with the late Theopholis 
White, and for many years, a Justice of the Peace. In short, for forty 
years of the early history of the county, Mr. Edwards was an active and 
influential factor in the social, civil, political and religious economy of 
the county, and was more or less felt. He was public-spirited, and took 
the lead in enterprises which had for their object a local development of 
local interests, for local benefits, but was never very enthusiastic in 
schemes which reached out beyond the development of local interests. 
He was mayor of the city of Opelika for three successive terms, 1875, 
1876 and 1877; and it is on record to his credit, and to the credit of those 
who elevated him to the office, that those three years are among the few 
years of great peace, quietude and prosperity in the municipal history of 
the city. He was a decided man, of a decisive character, which terminated 
everything he undertook, in decisive results physically, he was possessed 
of a wonderful "tenacity of life and at the close of his last illness, sur¬ 
vived fifty days without taking nourishment into his system, and this too 
after his physical power had been reduced, by a protracted indisposition, 
which is supposed by his friends to have been superinduced by a circum¬ 
stance which occurred about fifteen years before, the substance of which 
as related to me by one of his surviving children are substancially as 
follows: Just before the close of the war, while Wilson’s raid was passing 
through Russell county, a squad of six stragglers, belonging to the vic¬ 
torious Federal mob—so-called an army—led by a white man living in 
the county, who shall have no name in this connexion, in this history; 
except that of traitor, intruded upon Mr. Edwards and his family, at his 
residence^ where Dr. Petersnow lives, one Sunday morning just as the 
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family were about to start to church. It was at a time when all the avail¬ 
able force of the country was in the Confederate army and none were 
left at home but servants, old men, women and children, who were conse¬ 
quently at the mercy of the intruders, who demanded of Mr. Edwards 
his money, jewelry and other valuables. On being informed that he had 
neither, they would not take his word for it, but proceeded to extort 
from him a confession by torture and threats of instant death, by produc¬ 
ing a rope, adjusting it to his neck and swinging him up to a tree until 
he was nearly strangled. Upon being let down, and still no revelation 
made as to the whereabouts of money, etc., the cowardly villians strung 
him up again, but with no better success. The third time he was strung 
up in an almost lifeless condition, and it, is quite probable that they 
would have left him hanging until life was extinct, if three of his old 
* faithful servants had not added their earnest plea for their old master's 
life, assuring them that he had no money by him and did not keep any; 
and how could he tell them where that was which he did not have at all. 
Mr. Edwards was finally let down and resusitated, the whole band, in¬ 
cluding the white traitor, helping themselves to dinner at Mr. Edwards’ 
table, and the leader exchanging boots and coats with him, when they 
left to raid upon other helpless victims, led on and directed by the same 
white traitor. During all this infamous and unsoldierly transaction, the 
point of a drawn sword was held at Mrs. Edwards’ throat with threats of 
instant death if she cried out or made any resistance. They also carried 
off a sword which their son, Berry, used in the army. The servants who 
so earnestly pleaded for and probably saved their master’s life were 
Charles, Dave and Frances—the house-maid and family seamstress. 
Charles is the only one now living. 

Mr. Edwards’ experience with the Indians was in many instances 
exciting, and bordering upon the tragic. About the beginning of hostilities 
in 1836? and a short time before his brother, Berry Edwards, Sr., was 
killed by the Indians, Mr. Edwards became uneasy by the demonstra¬ 
tions around him, and began quietly to make arrangements to leave with 
his family for Georgia, and had nearly succeeded in getting off without 
the knowledge of his dusky neighbors. On the morning of his departure, 
several Indians came up just as he was ready to drive his wagons off with 
his family. His policy with them had been concilliatory and he had ex¬ 
perienced no trouble with them, and they were somewhat surprised to 
see him leave them without saying “good-bye,” and wanted to know why, 
Mr, Edwards went out and had a friendly talk with them, saying to 
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them that the Indians on the Uchee had been doing so bad that he 
thought that it was best for him to carry his family away, which he 
would do and come back himself in a few days. He had a supply of corn 
and meat for the year and considerable stock, all of which he was comr 
pelled to leave behind. “Now,” said he, in conclusion, at the same time 
handing a bunch of keys to the chief, “you see, I have confidence in 
you, and leave everything in your care. Here are the keys to my house, 
corn crib and smoke-house. Whenever you want anything you can go 
and get it, but don’t leave the houses unlocked. And here are my cows, 
you can milk them when you want to, but be sure to drive the cows to 
the pasture every morning. And don’t you see, they are lowing to be 
driven to the pasture now, and I wish you would do it. You know where 
the pasture is. Be sure to put up the gap,” Away went the Indians after 
the cows, with a whoop; and no sooner were they out of sight, when * 
“pop went the whip, round went the wheels” and away went the wagons 
towards the Chattahoochee, nor did they pull up until they put the 
“Speckled Rock” between them and their Alabama home in the woods. 

On Mr. Edwards’ return after the war, in which he was engaged as 
a soldier, he found his cabin still standing, but glutted of everything 
moveable. Even the beds were ripped open and the feathers strewn over 
the house and yard, and all the crockery broken or carried away. There 
is now in the possession of Mrs. Carroll Barnette, Mrs. Edwards’ grand¬ 
daughter, living near Yongesboro a Family Relic , which is, in itself, a 
chapter in the history of the above event. It is an old-fashioned China 
Tea Pot, and has been in the family fifty-nine years. It will contain about 
six cups of tea and has a highly embellished representation of the first 
National capitol building in Washington City on either side of the spout. 
This tea pot was taken by the Indians during Mr. Edward’s absence in 
1836, and he never expected to see it again. Fifteen years after, while 
Mr. Bryant Mangham’s hands were clearing a new-ground on Chewacla 
creek, superintended by Mr. Chandler, the overseer, while cutting into 
a hollowlog, this tea pot was found in the hollow, identified by the pic¬ 
tures of the State-house as Mrs. Edwards’ and restored to her. This an¬ 
cient relic has graced the wedding table of six of Mr, Edward’s daughters, 
on the occasion of their marriage. A few cents would cover its market 
value, but the associations connected with it renders it invaluable to the 
family, and if not destroyed by fire, or accident is likely to occupy a 
prominent position on the wedding tables of the family a hundred years 
to come, I have also been shown a Wine Decanter , which has been on 
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the Sacramental table at Shadygrove Church on Communion Service 
occasions nearly every year since 1845 until 1875, and has been in the 
family more than fifty years. 

Another incident of the early experience of this family will be read 
with interest: At that time the Indians were such frequent visitors at Mr. 
Edwards' house that the little children had lost all fear of them and would 
permit them to approach them and even fondle them without any ap¬ 
prehension of anger. One day a drunken Indian came and was playing 
with one of the little girls, some eight or ten years old, and becoming of¬ 
fended at something the child had said or done, seized her by the hair, 
threw her neck across a ling and seizing an axe, was just on the point of 
chopping off her head, when he was seized from behind by Mr. Edwards 
and thrown so violently to the ground that he had time to pile logs 
enough on him to keep him, before he could rise. The first impulse was 
to pile on logs, set fire to them and burn up logs and Indian together. 
But cooler reflections condemned the idea as unwise, however just it 
might be, for such a summary punishment would naturally excite the 
Indians to retaliate and bring about more trouble. So, after convincing 
him that he could and would kill him if he attempted such a deed again, 
he wisely lelt him go, and was never troubled by him. That little girl 
was Miss Caroline Edwards, now Mrs. Caroline Thornton, the honored 
and respected wife of Dr. R. J. Thornton, of Tuskegee, Another branch 
of this family was founded about the same time by a brother of the 
above, whose career in this country was short and tragic. Mr. Berry Ed¬ 
wards, was born about 1802—exact date not known, as his house and all 
he had was destroyed by the Indians—in Georgia, and married Miss Mary 
A. Goodson, about 1819, when both were very young. He moved to 
Russell county in the winter of 1834, and made his first settlement and 
crop on a place about a mile east of Opelika, and a short distance from 
where Major Cole first settled. His contemporaries at that time were Mr. 
Uriah Williams, Mr. Cowan, Mr. Amos Mizell, and others. In 1836 
he settled about where Hon. A. B. Griffin now lives. It was while liv¬ 
ing here, and a short time after his removal, that his little son, Jimmie 
about seven years old, was murdered by an Indian. The account of this 
murder was given to me by his sister, Mrs. Martha Carmack, now of 
Browneville, who was with him at the time. Mrs. Carmack was then 
about eleven years old. She and her brother were returning from the 
turnip patch, and they saw but one Indian, who was in the turnip patch 
and would eat the turnips as they pulled them up. The children had 
become so accustomed to the Indians that they were not afraid of any 
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harm from them and looked upon the Indian being there as nothing 
more than usual, as they had often been there before and showed no dis¬ 
position to harm them. They had left the turnip patch and were crossing 
a little creek at a rocky ford and as Jimmie was walking on the rocks be^ 
hind his sister, the first thing she knew of any hostile intention, the In¬ 
dian shot and killed him but a few feet behind her. She turned round 
suddenly at the report of the gun, when the Indian told her to go, or he 
would kill her. Of course she went. The Indians name was Pen Cally, 
and Mr. Edwards, assisted by his neighbors, caught him and started with 
him to Columbus. But the cunning savage effected his escape and was 
never heard of after. The little boy died before he could be got out of 
the creek, though the water was not deep enough to drown. He was shot 
from behind, the ball taking effect under the shoulder blade. 

In 1836 Mr. Edwards, having planted his crop and hostilities having 
commenced in May, was compelled to leave all in short order and carry 
his family to a place of safety in Georgia. Some time in June or July, 
he and a man, named Alexander Goolsby, came over with a supply of 
provisions, with the intention of plowing over the crop. It appears that on 
arriving, they had arranged their movements in the field so as to meet 
in the middle of it, both being at opposite ends of the row at the same 
time. By this arrangement they were able to sweep the line of wood in 
all directions at the same time. The cowardly savages fired upon them 
while they were in the centre of their row and were just passing each 
other. Mr. Edwards, on being shot, ran to the spring in the field and 
falling over the wash-bench was found in that position a day or two 
after dead, it appearing that he had died immediately after falling. His 
companion ran in another direction, towards the woods and was found 
several days after about a quarter of a mile away. This was supposed to 
have occurred on Monday of the week, as a Mr. Hitchcock, on hearing 
guns firing in that direction, went to Columbus that evening and report¬ 
ed the fact. Some soldiers came out the next day and found the dead 
bodies as stated above. Later in the fall of the same year Mr. Edwards' 
widow and six orphan children came back to their old home, where they 
lived about four years, Mrs, Edwards afterwards married Mr. Wm. 
Lakey, bore him four children and died in 1874, Mr, Edwards' children 
who survived him were Mr. William Edwards, who died in the army; 
Mrs. Martha Carmack, of Browneville, widow of the late Frederick Car¬ 
mack; Mrs, Nancy Carmack, of North Alabama; Miss Olivia Edwards 
died early; Loxla Edwards, Jr., died in the army; Mrs. Elizabeth Bishop, 
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widow of the late Joseph Bishop, of Browneville, and Mr. James Ed¬ 
wards, of North Alabama. 

. : 

It is on record that General Jackson recommended to Congress that 
an appropriation should be made for the benefit of the widows and chil¬ 
dren of those who suffered from the depredations of the Indians at this 
period in the history of Alabama, but if said appropriation has even been 
made for said purpose, Mr. Edwards’ children have never realized any 
benefit from it. An assessment of his losses at this time was made and 
fixed at eight hundred dollars, and so reported and recorded. 


CHAPTER XIX 

A Little Phylosophy—Judge Brown—Eli Stroud—Mrs. Stroud Murdered 
By The Indians—A Funny Land Trade—Family Relic. 

When a man reaches the climax of his abilities according to his in¬ 
born proclivities, in order to be a success in life, he should then labor 
to steady himself by flanking his position by a practical development of 
the minor resources which nature has placed at his command, utilizing 
the actualities within his reach instead of reaching after the doubtful 
probabilities which lie beyond him. This seemed to be a distinctive char¬ 
acteristic of the early settlers of East Alabama. And by this course they 
have brought within easy reach of their children and grand children, 
achievements which would have been idiocy for them to have attempted 
from their stand-point, in their period of the country’s development, and 
their own as well. Many a possible brilliant success has been destroyed 
by reaching beyond the capacity to execute. Many a brilliant success has 
been achieved by a patient practical developement of present surround¬ 
ings. When they are exhausted, then, and not until then, is it time to 
reach beyond. The time for some to reach beyond may never come in 
this life. If so, and they have dilligently utilized their surrounding, their 
lives have been a success and they have accomplished all that God and 
nature required of them. To have attempted more would have resulted 
in failure and defeat. And they have done a greater work than the world 
gives them credit for. They have laid the foundation for success, on a 
higher plane, for those who came after them. Of such men was the late 
venerable Judge John Brown who was born in Georgia, January 1st, 1786, 
about the close of the war of American Independence, in which his fa¬ 
ther was a soldier. The earlier years of his life was spent in various coun- 
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ties in his native State, and in 1836, when he was fifty years old, he 
emigrated to Russell county and settled seven miles south east of Opelika 
and built his first cabins. He married a Miss Benson, of Georgia, who 
gave him eleven children, the eldest of whom was the late Mrs. Olivia 
Edwards, wife of Hon. Loxla Edwards. Mrs. Martha Greene, wife of 
Henry Greene, died in Russell county, Feb. 23rd, 1856 Mrs. Sarah Man- 
gham, a near relative of Dr. T. F. Mangham of the Alabama Conference, 
died in Louisiana; Mrs. Nancy Goins, widow of the late Berry Goins, 
now of Opelika; Mrs. Maria Edwards, wife of William Edwards, died in 
Russell county in 1845; Mrs. Mary Trotter, wife of the late Cosy Trot¬ 
ter, died in Arkansas, in 1845; Chas. B. Brown, Esq., now living on the 
old family homestead; Sampson S. Brown, died in Opelika in 1866; and 
Miss Tabitha Brown, died in Russell county, about 1847, were his chil¬ 
dren. He had two to die in early childhood. Miss Tabitha Brown was the 
baby and was just budding into a beautiful womanhood, possessed of 
many attractive and endearing qualities. Her sudden death made a deep 
and profound impression through a large community, which is still re¬ 
membered by many now living. She was buried in the family graveyard 
at the old homestead. On Feb. 9, 1859, Judge Brown's first wife and the 
mother of all his children died as she lived, a faithful member of the 
Primitive Baptist Church; and he married Mrs. Martha E. Jones about 
the close of the same year. About 1870, he moved to Macon county, 
two miles west of Auburn, where he died, Oct. 27th, 1873, at the ripe 
age of eighty-seven years. Judge Brown was a soldier, and was wounded 
in the war of 1812-14 for which services he drew a pension during his 
life and which his widow still enjoys. He had large experience with the 
Indians in Russell county, and yet never had any troubles with them— 
prudently getting himself and family out of the way when hostilities be¬ 
gan in 1836. I have heard the statement that he was the first Judge that 
ever presided over a Probate Court in Macon county, but I have not had 
access to the records of that county as far back, and am not positive as 
to the correctness of the statement, 

Note.—(Since the above was put a letter fronuTuskegee states this 
as a mistake.) 

But the records of Russell county shows that he was an active Justice 
of the Peace from the early settlement of his neighborhood until he was 
retired by the infirmaties of age, For forty years, Judge Brown went in 
and out among his people, honored as a representative man in his church, 
the Primitive Baptist—to the doctrines and teachings of which he faith- 
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fully adhered all his life and died in that faith. For forty years he went 
in and out among his people as a magistrate, in which capacity he united 
in matrimony several of his grandchildren and great grand-children, well 
suited to the times; and his honesty and integrity in his official and all 
other capacities was never challenged. As to his judgment, fewer appeals 
went up from his court to a higher tribunal, during an incumbency of 
nearly forty years than from any other Justice court in the country. For 
forty years he went in and out among his people as a neighbor who was 
ever ready to sympathize with those around him, more particularly, with 
those who worshiped with him at the same altar; and though he lived to 
see most of his children, grand-children and great-grand-children wor¬ 
shiping with other denominations than his own, they never ceased to 
honor and respect their venerable sire, and still cherish his memory and 
emulate his virtues. He lived to see his grand-children, great-grand-chil- 
dren, great-great-grand-children, and his posterity to number over three 
hundred at this date; some of whom have enjoyed the highest local hon¬ 
ors socially and politically in the gift of the people of the county. His 
venerable widow, who was his faithful companion in the declining years 
of his life still survives him and whose praise is on the lips of all her step¬ 
children. He was buried in the old family graveyard, near where he built 
bis first cabins in the county, and where all his children except Mrs. 
Mangham are resting. 

In contemplating the life and character of Judge Brown, it sounds 
like a novel to realize the fact that a man moving in the more quiet and 
humble walks of life for nearly a century, enjoying but few of the ad¬ 
vantages which a liberal education, of which he was deficient, always 
bestows, almost scorning wealth, which he had ample opportunities to 
accumulate—being content with an easy competency-^should lay the 
foundation for the development of the country by his descendants, equal 
to those who enjoyed the advantages of early education, ancestral in¬ 
fluence and wealth. When he settled in the county nearly fifty years 
ago, he found it an almost unbroken forest inhabited by savages and 
wild animals. He lived to see the solitary places made glad and wilder¬ 
ness blossom as the rose, with thriving cities, towns and villages spring¬ 
ing up where reeds and rushes were and railroads hooping the hills and 
valleys, over which he once followed the Indian trail and chased the 
antlered deer. Twelve of his great-great-grand children now reside in 
Opelika, the eldest of which is Miss Mittie Dorsey. 

Contemporary with Judge Brown’s neighborhood there sprang up 
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another, about fourteen miles east and about ten miles west of Colum¬ 
bus. This settlement was pioneered by Eli Stroud who was born in Jack- 
son county, Georgia, January 6th, 1789. His raising and early manhood 
was in Clarke county of the same State, though it is said of him that he 
claimed to have had very little raising except what he did for himself. 
His early educational advantages were very meager. He was fond of ad¬ 
venture and lived a frontierman the most of his active life. In 1806, when 
only seventeen years old, he married Miss Elizabeth Durbin, of Clarke 
county, Ga., and in 1810, moved to Conecuch county, Ala., and built 
his cabin among the wigwams of the Indians. This was only two years 
before the last war with England, and at that early day, the Indians on 
the border had been tampered with by English agents, who had pene¬ 
trated the interior by way of Mobile. The r natives were sullen but not 
hostile until 1813, when they broke through all restraint and commenced' 
indiscriminate destruction of property , and murder. On the opening of 
hostilities and a call upon his State for volunteers, he carried his family to 
Wilcox county and placed them with Mr. Ogle and his family, as a pre¬ 
cautionary measure, but which, in the end, proved fatal. The population 
of the country at that date was so thinly settled that it required two 
counties to furnish the compliment of men to make up one company, and 
Mr. Stroud was placed in command, serving as Captain through the war. 

Mr. Ogle lived about twenty miles away from Mr. Stroud’s home. 
One night while he was on a visit to his family at Mr. Ogle’s, the house 
was surrounded and attacked by the Indians. The inmates were taken 
completely by surprise. Mrs. Stroud and one of their children were killed 
outright—in short, all the inmates of the house were either killed or 
scalped, and left for dead, except Mr. Stroud and Mrs. Ogle. Two of 
Mr. Ogle s daughters who were scalped on this occasion, afterwards re¬ 
covered, and one of them is supposed to be still living. If so, and this 
chapter should meet her eye, I, with thousands of others, who take an 
interest in these recollections of the olden time, request that she will 
send me a full account of her experience in this tragedy. Mr. Stroud, 
seeing there was no hope of rendering any assistance and that resistance 
was madness and the pressure to save his own life iminent, and there 
being nothing else left for him to do but to run for it, he did run, and 
made his escape in the dark, hiding himself in a hollow log until the 
Indians left. Creeping from his hiding place, he approached an emigrant 
trail and after so long awhile, met with a wagon train of movers to Mis¬ 
sissippi. Being weary, hungry, nearly exhausted and in night-clothes, 
the wary movers did not fancy him, fearing that he might be a dangerous 
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character, not even giving him time to explain his situation hut drove 
him off without ceremony. Of course they did not know him, and, under 
the circumstances and surroundings, no blame could be attached to them. 
But it was hard on Mr. Stroud. Wife, child and friends murdered by the 
savages, and himself refused sympathy by his own countrymen. After 
three days dodging in the woods— being half naked and haggard from 
hunger and exhaustion—he was compelled to dodge both whites and In¬ 
dians—in open view of plenty of game, but without arms to bring it 
down—not even a pocket knife, he reached his old neighborhood, where 
his necessities were immediately and cheerfully relieved. Mr. Stroud was 
an expert hunter in those days. I have been shown the .gun which was 
his trusty companion through all these years of pioneer life. It is claimed 
that it has brought down at least a thousand deer. Mr. Stroud is known 
to have killed as many as eleven turkeys with it at one shot. It is a very 
plain, old fashioned, smooth-bore shot-gun, the barrel of which is five 
feet long, and would be serviceable yet with very little repair. It has been 
in the family more than seventy years, and is supposed to be nearly a 
hundred years old. It is now in the family of his son-in-law, Col. R, P. 
Baker, , and will be handed down from generation to generation as an 
heirloom. 

Mr. Stroud’s first wife gave him four children: Mrs. F. Stroud, wife 
of Mr. John Stroud, and Mr. Mark Stroud, now living in Texas; and 
Mrs. Martha Cone, widow of Dr, William Cone, now of Montgomery 
county, (one was killed by the Indians, as above stated). About 1817, 
Mr. Stroud married Miss Elizabeth East, of Conecuh county, who gave 
him four children: Dr. A. B, Stroud, a lieutenant and died in the Con¬ 
federate Army, his widow now residing in Alexander City; Dr. D. L. F. 
Stroud, who died in Montgomery in 1859, where his widow still resides; 
Mrsi iucy A. Rutherford, widow of the late John Rutherford, now liv¬ 
ing two and a half miles east of Mott’s Mill and Mrs. Eunice Williams, 
wife! William Williams, now living in Tallapoosa county. The second 
Mrs. Stroud died about 1827, in Conecuh county. In 1830, Mr. Stroud, 
after having been a citizen of Conecuh county for nearly a quarter of 
century, he proposed to a gentleman named Middleton, that he would 
not sell him his land, but would sell him the rails on it. If Mr. Middle- 
ton would give him fifty cents a hundred for all the rails he had split 
and put up on the land, he could execute a deed in fee simple to the 
land, “to him, his heirs and assigns forever,’' The rails were counted, the 
money was paid and Mr. Middleton, if still alive, is now living on the 
place. In that year—1830—Mr. Stroud moved to Muscogee county, Ga., 
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settling eight miles above Columbus on the Hamilton road, and on Aug¬ 
ust 12, married Mrs. Eliza Perry. He made his first crop in Russell county 
in 1835, eight miles southeast of Salem and twelve miles from Colum¬ 
bus. The dwelling house which now stands on the place was built that 
year—1835. It is a frame building, and is the oldest frame house in the 
neighborhood and probably in the county, and is in good preservation to 
be forty-eight years old. Carpenters were scarce in those days and so 
were saw-mills; and as Mr. Stroud was the architect of his own fortune, 
he was also the architect of his own house, hauling the lumber thirty 
miles, from Mr. William Clark’s mills, in Muscogee county, Ga. 

The last Mrs. Stroud gave him two children: Mrs. Mary E. Baker, 
wife of Col. R. P. Baker, now living two miles south of Mott’s Mill, and 
Mr. William L. Stroud, now living on a part of the old homestead es¬ 
tate. Mr. Stroud was a man of mark in his neighborhood and for many 
years Stroud’s Cross Roads was an objective point for many miles in all 
directions. His experience with the Indians was large and, at an early 
day, tragic. Though possessed of slaves nearly all his life, it is said of 
him that “he never whipped a nigger.” Hospitality at home, liberality 
abroad and kindness every where were the leading points of his char¬ 
acter. He died at his home, Feb. 21st, 1871, aged 83 years, and was buried 
in the family graveyard, only a few yards from where he lived so long. 
A neat marble slab marks the spot, upon which the passer-by can read 
this couplet, from Pope: 

“This spot contains the ashes of the just, 

Who sought no honors and betrayed no trust: 

This truth he proved in all the paths he trod, 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 

His venerable widow—Mrs. Eliza Stroud still survives him, in re¬ 
markable vigor and health, in the 81st year of her age, and has been a 
faithful member of the Primitive Baptist Church for nearly forty years. 
Her name is still on the register at Mt. Gilead, and will remain there 
until she joins the church triumphant. 

CHAPTER XX. 

An Altar In The Wilderness—Rev. Michael Thomas—Whiteites— 
First Mills On The Little Uchee—The Patriarch Of The Family— 
Memphis, Tenn 70 Years Ago—Bank In A Bunk . 

It was in the ides of March, 1835. The scene was at a point about 
one hundred yards from a house then occupied by the late very venerable 
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Henry Hunt. His son, Mr. Parker Hunt, now resides in a house which 
marks the spot where his father s frontier cabin stood, The day was a 
beautiful one. Nature was just waking up from her winter sleep. The 
mocking birds—“the Southern nigh ten gale”—newly mated, were answer¬ 
ing each the other s love-notes in a bird-music, in metre, measure and 
melody set by nature's own gamut. It was the Sabbath day of the week. 
The pioneers carried with them the lessons taught them by their moth¬ 
ers around the fireside in the home-land. They remembered the SabbatK. 
They remembered the God of the Sabbath. And for weeks it had been 
carried from family to family throughout the thinly settled wild, that, 
on that day, an altar would be erected in the wilderness, to the God of 
their fathers. As said above, as it was said to me, by one who was a 
worshiper on that day and occasion, forty-nine years ago. “’Twas a fair, 
beautiful day about the first of March." The farmers had laid aside their 
rude implements of a ruder husbandry of fifty years ago, and their—no, 
not their rifles—for the red man was still in the land—and, for a time 
“Remembered Zion." There were no “harps" nor “willows" to hang them 
upon. But they leaned their trusty rifles upon two sturdy red oaks which 
served as a Temple, under which they erected their altar. The trunks of 
fallen trees, stumps and stones, from the sides of which the modest vio¬ 
let peeped, served as pews and the naried roots of the oaks answered for 
both pulpit and book-board. This, one among the first congregations 
which assembled for public worship in Russell county, as remembered 
and participated in, by parties now living, was composed of about thirty 
persons and represented every neighborhood within ten miles in every 
direction. Those remembered by the living were Mr. Blake Thomas, Mr. 
Green Doss, Mr. Bryant Thomas; Mr. Henry Hunt and family; Mr. Lar¬ 
kin Cotton; Mr. Wamble and Capt. Daniel Bullard. Of this company of 
.worshipers who had found homes here at that early day, Mr. Blake 
Thomas and Captain Daniel Bullard are the only survivors known to 
me. And the humble man of God who had the spirit and courage to un¬ 
furl the Banner of the Cross at that early day in the countrys settlement 
was Rev, Michael Thomas. 

The soft water-voice of the little rill which rippled by, a few yards 
away, seemed glad to unite with the bird-music among the overhanging 
budding boughs, and contribute to the anthem of praise to the Architect 
of the Universe. But preacher and congregation have all passed away ex¬ 
cept the above mentioned. The forest- is gone. The rocks are there, but 
dumb. The birds are gone. The little rill alone is there, still singing its 
way to the ocean, and the grandchildren and great-grandchildren of the 
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little congregation in the wilderness fifty years ago sit down upon its 
banks and listen to the same music today. What was then known as the 
“Derrysoll trail” passed by the spot. This one among the first preachers 
who penetrated the primeval forests of Russell county—Rev. Michael 
Thomas—was born about 1795, Ware county, North Carolina, and set¬ 
tled in Russell county in the winter of 1834 and 1835, when he was about 
forty years old. The family was composed of six brothers and four sisters, 
nearly all of whom settled in Russell county about the same time. He 
had seven children: William Thomas, died before the war; Caroline, wife 
of Mr. Benj. Singleton; Mr. Joseph Thomas; Harriet J., wife of Mr. 
George Prewitt; Mr. John Thomas—all of Elmore county; Millenden, 
died before the war; Mr. Blake Thomas Jr., died in the Confederate 
army; Sarah, wife of Mr. William Pitman, died some years ago; and 
Ciscillia, wife of Rev. Wheeler Cooper—lately settled on a part of the 
estate left by their father. Mr. Thomas died in 1846, aged about fifty 
years. His wife died in 1881. 

Rev. Michael Thomas was a deciple and follower of the late Cyrus 
White, of whom notice will be given hereafter. The denomination is 
known in church history as The Free-Will Baptists, and as Mr. White 
was the most prominent leader and zealous in planting churches, his fol¬ 
lowers are more generally known in this country as Whiteite Baptists. 
Mr. Thomas was a man whose life was pure, a minister of the plain, 
honest, unvarnished primitive sort, a farmer of the old fashioned short and 
a miller and lumberman of the water-power, upright-saw period. He, his 
brothers and sons built the first mills of any kind ever erected on Little 
lichee creek. He located and built up a congregation of his faithful fol¬ 
lowers at a point on the north side of Little Uchee creek on section 21, 
township 18 and range 28, near the centre of the section. Here Mr. Thom¬ 
as and Rev. James Dixon had a monthly appointment, occasionally in¬ 
terspersed by a sermon from Rev. Cyrus White, when the weather and 
the Indians permitted, under the trees, until 1836, when a log church 
was built. This served until Macedonia, near the Maynor place, was built. 
The first mill on Little Uchee stood where McKinnon s mill now stands. 
His sons built another set of mills three quarters of a mile above, which 
were destroyed by fire and rebuilt by his brother. The exact dates of 
these various mill erections are lost. 

Mr. Thomas was acknowledged as a man of god, and as such, was 
respected, honored and loved until his death. He introduced the peculiar 
tenets of the Free-Will Baptist faith in his neighborhood, in advance of 
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all others, the fruits of his labor being still apparent, and the little church, 
Macedonia, which stands near where he lived and died, and where his 
body and that of his wife lie buried, is his fit monument and perpetuates 
his memory. 

A brother of the above is closely identified with the same period, 
and though never emerging from the private walks of life, has exerted 
a quiet activity which has resulted in retaining him on the stage of action 
as one of the old landmarks of the days of “lang syne" of Russell county. 
A B. Thomas, Sr, was bom in North Carolina, Oct. 19th, 1809; the 
youngest son of a famaily of ten children of Michael Thomas, Sr. This 
latter was a Revolutionary soldier and merits a passing notice in this his¬ 
tory. In 1812, when his son, Blake, was three years old, this patriarch 
moved to York District, S. C., and settled on Fishing creek, where he 
lived until 1818. 

In the spring of that year he sold out,reserving the privilege of mak¬ 
ing a crop that season. While his sons were there industriously engaged, 
the old gentleman mounted his pony, and turning his face westward, 
began the tedious search for a new settlement for his large family. The 
country through which he traveled was, at that date, an unbroken for¬ 
est, doted at intervals of a hard day’s ride, with young and vigorous set¬ 
tlements; the spaces between being occupied by Indians and wild beasts. 
His route lay through South Carolina, Georgia and Tennessee, crossing 
the now famous Chickamauga. Reaching the town of Memphis, which 
was his objective point, he gave himself and his faithful pony a rest. The 
now proud city of Memphis could, at that date, boast of but little pre¬ 
tentions to cityhood, claiming only a few hundred inhabitants of the 
wildest sort, representing every class and grade of society, except the best. 
The Indian canoe and the lumberman’s flat-boat were the only crafts 
that had as yet plowed the mighty Father of Waters since the days of 
De Soto and Humbolt. The scream of the steamboat’s whistle had not 
excited the envy of the wild panther, nor the terror of the Indians, nor 
contributed to the wealth of Memphis. The old gentleman had purchased 
a lot of 640 acres near Memphis, before ever having seen it, exchanging 
his land in South Carolina in part payment for the same. On reaching 
and examining his 'Venture’’ he found it lying on the Mississippi river, 
a short distance from Memphis, and though very fine farming lands, he 
feared malaria, and a favorable opportunity offering, sold it for $3,500 
cash, it being a good profit on capital invested. Dropping a letter to his 
family, relieving them of anxiety on account of protracted absence, ex- 
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plaining future plans and probable route home, he secured his money— 
about $4,000—about his person as best he could, and mounting his now 
recruited pony began to retrace his steps towards Georgia. Reaching the 
Cherokee Nation, on the frontier of that State, he rented a claim of 
about twenty-five acres, and went to work with a view of making corn 
for the following years supply, provided he fancied the country well 
enough to settle permanently. 

Georgia was then a Territory and the treaty with the Indians re¬ 
linquishing the land to the Government had not been ratified. This claim 
was on the line of the Cherokee Nation, lying in the forks of Richland 
creek and the Chattahoochee river and was all cleared by the Indians. 
It is now in Guinette county. Here the old pioneer built a stable in a 
corner of the field, close and tight, in which he kept his pony, fixing up 
a “bunk” in a corner of the same for his own accommodation. Here he 
slept at night, doing his own cooking and hiring his laundry. The few 
settlers who had reached the locality before him said: “The old man 
Thomas very prudently sleeps in his stable to take care of his pony.” But 
nobody—white, black nor red—but “the old man Thomas” knew that there 
were nearly five thousand honest, well-earned hard dollars snugly hid 
away under that unpretending “bunk.” 

In the meantime the letter written to his family failed to reach them, 
and they were enduring an anxious suspense. They had learned through 
reliable sources that the husband and father had reached Memphis, dis¬ 
posed of his “plant” and started towards Georgia. Here all trace of him 
was lost. Knowing that he carried a considerable amount of money about 
his person, it was feared that he had met the fate of many others of that 
period, whose sudden disappearance will remain a mystery until the 
“books are opened.” During all these days, weeks and months of anxious 
hope and fear at home, the sturdy old patriot-pioneer was quietly but in¬ 
dustriously planting, ploughing and “laying by” his twenty-five acre field 
of “bottom corn” on Richland creek, in the Cherokee Nation, resting as¬ 
sured that the “good folks at home” were informed as to his plans and 
whereabouts by the Memphis letter. Having finished up his season’s work 
to his satisfaction, and having purchased another and desirable claim in 
view of a permanent settlement for his large family, he again mounted 
his faithful pony, turning his face towards York District, South Carolina, 
and about the middle of June joined his family, who received him as “one 
risen from the dead.” And a few days after came the truant Memphis 
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letter. Arrangements were now made as rapidly as possible for a perma¬ 
nent emigration. The South Carolina crop had to be gathered and dis¬ 
posed of, wagons built and teams recruited for a long tedious journey of 
many days, through the pine forests, river swamps and Indian country. 
Leaving his sturdy yeomen boys to carry out the programme at the old 
home, arranging to meet them at a certain date on Seneca river, the old 
gentleman started for the new home. Finding everything as he had left 
it, his corn having been visited by a fine season, the fodder ripe and ready 
for stripping, he laid aside his homespun coat and went for it. His corn 
turned six hundred bushels, and when housed the great big honest ears 
seemed to take a human satisfaction in grinning at him from above the 
top logs of the snug pole crib. And the old pioneer took an equal satis¬ 
faction in returning the grin. Disposing of the old claim and fixing up 
the new as best he could, for the reception of the 'good folks' on their 
arrival, he set out to meet them, as arranged, on Seneca river. On reach¬ 
ing the point and finding his people had failed to come to time, he pushed 
on and reached home two weeks before they were ready to start. 

Building a serviceable, six horse wagon of the pioneer sort, in the 
olden time, was not a job of a day, as it may be said to be now, with im¬ 
proved machinery at the mammoth wagon factories of the great North- 
West, but it was the patient work of months. And when finished, it was 
a work of substantial yet rude beauty, and was finished with an eye to 
the wear and tear of a quarter of a century. While on a visit to North 
Carolina—my native State—in 1852, I was shown a wagon, said to have 
been built for my grandfather in 1799, still in use and in wonderful 
preservation. It was in the “sear and yellow leaf" of mid autumn, that this 
Revolutionary soldier and patriarch, with two six-horse wagons, and an 
attendant compliment of smaller vehicles, “pulled up stakes" and started 
south, reaching their destination in due time and without unnecessary 
delav or unforeseen accident. The treaty between the Indians and the 
U. S. Government, involving the lands in that locality was ratified in 

f 

1819, surveyed into lots of 202V 2 acres and “drawn" for in 1820. In that 
year the old gentleman sickened and died, in easy circumstances, with not 
a dishonest dollar sticking to his fingers. 

This man was a type of the sturdy yeomanry that “whipped the Brit¬ 
ish" under Marion and Putman, and I have given this much space to his 
private life—though a deviation—from the fact that we seldom read of 
their trials and triumphs except upon the field of carnage, Another rea¬ 
son is that his descendants in Alabama at this date are supposed to num- 
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ber quite a thousand souls. 

At the period of his death, his children were nearly all married and 
temporarily settled around him, waiting for the Indains claims to reach 
a final settlement. Having settled in the country too late to entitle them 
to a “draw” in the “state lottery,” according to law, and their claim_of 
a hundred acres of open land being divided by the state survey, into four 
lots cornering in the centre, and each lot falling to different parties in 
the drawing, necessitated new arrangements by the whole family. The 
widow purchased a plantation in Muscogee county, Ga., on the “Ben Mar¬ 
shall Ferry Road” of that day and about eight miles from Columbus, 
where she remained until 1833. 

I will resume the history of the Little Lichee settlement, embracing 
a portion of the Indian troubles of 1836 and Mr. A. B. Thomas' remi- 
nescences, in the next chapter. 

CHAPTER XXI 

“Uncle Blake”—Swindling the Indians—Cause of the War of 1836. 

As before stated, the emigration of the second generation of the 
Thomas family, dating from the war of American Independence, was 
from Georgia to Russell county, Alabama, in 1834; all of which, except 
Mr. A. B. Thomas, have either passed away or moved to other localities. 
The venerable mother of this large and respectable family, though the 
widow of a Revolutionary soldier, and entitled to a pension, never re¬ 
ceived it. She lived, loved and cherished, among her children in Russell 
county until 1842, when she moved to Arkansas, where she died in peace 
in 1845, at the ripe age of 85 years. 

As stated in another chapter, Mr. A. B. Thomas, the youngest son, 
built his. cabin on the southern bank of the Little Uchee, about eight 
miles South of Salem, in 1834, and purchased 480 acres of land from a 
Columbus Land Company, also paying the price for the same, demanded 
by the Indian Har-jo, who occupied it at the time. There is a little inci¬ 
dent in this period of Mr. Thomas’s history worthy of notice. 

In moving from Georgia to his new home, the road mostly traveled 
fifty years ago, was what was then known as the Derrysall Trail and ap¬ 
proached his settlement from the north side of the creek. On reaching 
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the creek, it was found necessary to make a ford, and in ascending the 
southern bank, the oxen “stalled.” Mr. Thomas left his wagon standing 
in the creek and went up to the house, about three hundred yards out 
on the table land, for a mattock to dig down the bank. Before reaching 
the house, he observed several strange Indians approaching from another 
direction, meeting them in the yard. He thought this unusual, but did 
not appear to be at all surprised, and having mingled with the red men 
sufficiently to speak their language understanding^, he explained his 
situation at the creek, and requested them to go down with him and help 
him out of his dilemma, which they readily agreed to do.— There were 
five of them, and on returning to the creek and digging down the bank, 
Uncle Blake asked the Indians to wade into the water behind the wagon 
and “push,” while the oxen “pulled.” Here the Indians stalled too, even 
before they got into the water. It appears that while Uncle Blake was 
getting things ready, they had spied the nose of a “little brown jug” pro¬ 
truding above the miscellaneous plunder in the wagon, and as a vessel 
of that sort is always associated in the savage mind with a liquid for which 
they indulged a strong weakness, they had held a private council among 
themselves, and when asked to “take water,” broadly hinted that they 
would take the whiskey first. Now, this whiskey was for the benefit of 
Mrs. Thomas, who was a bride of only a year and in delicate health, and 
it was not prudent to give away his wife’s medicine, at the same time, 
he knew that it would be not only imprudent but rash to refuse the In¬ 
dians. So he took out the jug and. treated them all round, after which 
they all “took water” like ducks, and in less time than required to write 
it, the wagon was up the bank and on hard ground. After reaching the 
house, and the cattle ungeared, the Indians wanted another pull at the 
“little brown jug.” 

“We-waugh-we-hart-a-ho-la-wap.” 

This meant that they had been in the water and got wet, which was 
a mean or an unpleasant job, and hinted as broadly as before that as they 
went into the water, that they must have more whiskey. They did not 
get it so easy. One of those Indians sported a very fine silver-mounted 
rifle, of exquisite finish, and appeared to be flush with silver dollars. This 
Indian detached a small tin cup which hung to his belt, and placing dol¬ 
lar in it, requested Uncle Blake to take out the dollar, put it in his pocket 
and fill up the cup with whiskey. The cup held about one gill, Who 
would not sell whiskey at a “dollar a gill,” particularly when it was not 
quite certain that if he refused, he might have to sell his life to keep it, 
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and lose both? And thus, this liberal red man treated his four compan¬ 
ions, by placing a dollar in the cup and having it filled up with whiskey. 
About this time, Mrs. Thomas had prepared dinner. Sitting at dinner, 
with his back to the door, the table being on the north side, he observed 
through the spaces between the logs, about a dozen Indians running 
round that side of the house. On looking around, he saw the yard was 
full of Indians—not less than twenty. At this juncture, the red man who 
sported the fine rifle and who had been so liberal with silver dollars, ran 
into the house between the two beds and tried to hide under a dressing 
table which stood against the wall. Several of the new comers rushed in, 
seized and drug him out of the house, Uncle Blake followed them, to see 
the fun, which appeared to him to be rapidly approaching a bloody issue. 
Mrs. Blake, being in feeble health, was very much frightened, but re¬ 
mained quietly in the house. A rope was demanded to tie him with, and 
they were about to appropriate the ox rope, which was refused. They fi¬ 
nally took a “larrup” (rope) from one of the mules and tied him securely. 
On examination, four hundred dollars were found on his person, which 
they took from him, and also the fine rifle. He was then carried about a 
quarter of a mile from the house, on the trail which led from Moffett’s 
Mill, west, which was called the Chewacla Trail, and tied him securely 
across a large hickory log, which had been felled by the wind, and three 
or four of his captors supplying -themselves with a stout stick apiece, pro¬ 
ceeded to administer the most terrible beating Uncle Blake ever saw in¬ 
flicted upon a living creature—man or beast—that did not die from the 
effects of it. They would beat awhile and talk awhile, the prisoner begging 
all the while. After punishing him to their satisfaction, he was tied to a 
pony and carried to the council house near Moffett’s Mill, previously re¬ 
ferred to. It afterwards appeared that a chief of some note, from one of 
the lower towns on the Uchee, was on a visit in the neighborhood. Tus- 
koo -na Fix-a-ko, at that date, lived about a mile from Antioch Church, on 
land now owned by Messrs. James and Thomas Prince, and about a mile 
and a half from Uncle Blake’s cabin. He was a chief of note himself, and 
claimed the honor of the town around the council house. He commanded, 
or led, the party that burned the stage on the line from Montgomery to 
Columbus in 1836, near where Shiloh Baptist Church now stands. The 
Little Uchee creek is quite shoaly both above and below the mill, and the 
town referred to, situated near its southern bank, was called We-tum-ka, 
which means “falling water.” 

The visiting chief was Tus-koo-na Fix-a-ko’s guest during his visit. 
He carried a quantity of specie and a very fine rifle, all of which were 
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stolen from him about a week before Uncle Blake reached his new home. 
This breach of hospitality was not to be winked at by the savages, and the 
guilty party was hunted up and summary justice administered. This was 
the last ever heard of the thief in that locality. As Uncle Blake had kept 
out of the scrape thus far, he was wise and prudent enough to continue 
on neutral and consequently safe terms with all the parties afterwards. 
He had got his five dollars for five gills of whiskey honestly and it would 
have been dangerous to become involved in their quarrels. So he kept his 
own counsel and his money, too, and the good opinion of the Indians 
withal. 

As Uncle Blake Thomas was here and well acquainted with the Cy¬ 
rus Cotton Murder Affair, I will relate it as remembered by him. Mr. Cy- 
rurs Cotton lived on the place, and near where the Edwards estate mills 
now stand. He kept a grocery and sold whiskey to the Indians, in particu¬ 
lar, and everybody else who wanted it, in general. His family was in Geor¬ 
gia, and he was engaged here in clearing a new-ground and getting out tim¬ 
bers for the trection of a mill on the creek. He was considered a wealthy 
man for the country in those days, and consequently exercised considerable 
influence in his neighborhood, among all classes, though he was a man of 
but little education. One day, in the spring of 1835, Mr. Cotton had a 
misunderstanding with an Indian by the name of Joe Conard. This was 
about the first of April. What gave rise to this difficulty is not remem¬ 
bered. A man by the name of Ennis, living with Mr. Cotton at the 
time, reports that Mr. Cotton was standing in his house, before the 
glass, shortly after supper, combing his hair, when a rifle fired from with¬ 
out, sent a bullet through the back of his neck, tearing up the flesh about 
half the depth of the thickness of the bullet. Mr. Cotton fell to the floor 
and Mr. Ennis thought he was killed outright. On examination, it was 
found to be only a slight flesh wound, which was soon dressed, and the 
old gentleman, recovering from his fright, mounted his horse and accom¬ 
panied by, a servant, rode to Columbus that night, a distance of more 
than twenty miles. Remaining with his family in Georgia about two 
weeks, he returned to his place on the Little Uchee, where he remained 
three or four days, during which time he made every effort to ascertain 
who the assassin was that attempted his life. He “treated” the Indians 
liberally with what they wanted. This was a decoy. He had not clue to 
fasten suspicion on any one individual until all came up without any 
apprehension of danger but Joe Conard, who fought shy and would not 
come up at all. This confirmed Mr. Cotton’s suspicions to a positive cer¬ 
tainty, A man by the name of Hurd was also living with Mr, Cotton at 
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the time, and by a general agreement, he assumed the role of sheriff, and 
in due time, Conard was informally arrested, bound and in the early 
part of the day, started with him to Girard. Conard’s friends, hearing of 
his arrest, collected a number and followed. On the way, they heard the 
report of firearms and on reaching a point on the trail near where Mr. 
John Dawkin’s Steam Mill stood in 1883, found Conard tied to a small 
tree, and his body riddled with bullets. There was no one in sight, and 
no evidence as to who killed him, but, of course, Conard’s friends be¬ 
lieved that his captors did the deed, and under this conviction, followed 
them on to Columbus, but were afraid to go any farther. Just at this 
time, Mr. Cotton was not arrested, but the Indians made such a clamor 
it was thought best to arrest him, more for his own safety than the pressure 
of public opinion as to his guilt or innocence. This arrest took place six 
months after. When arrested, the Indians clamored for the privilege of 
trying him according to their laws, and this clamor continued to in¬ 
crease until it was clear that if he ever fell into their hands, there would 
be but little justice or form of justice in his case. As the time had ex¬ 
pired when the Indians were to depart for their reservation in Arkansas, 
according to the treaty, they had no right to demand a trial according to 
their form of law. Mr. Cotton remained in prison until it was safe for 
him to appear at large, when he came out under bond. His case was post¬ 
poned from court to court, his bond being gradually reduced, until in 
1837, the prosecuting attorney declined to prosecute the case any farther 
and Mr. Cotton was honorably discharged. This put a finality to all pro¬ 
ceedings against him. 

While I am on this subject, I may as well state, for the benefit of 
Mr. Cotton’s memory and his friends who survive him, that public opin¬ 
ion was in his favor throughout this affair. He remained in the country 
several years after, even until his death. He was thrice married and died 
a few years before the war, at the place which he settled on the Little 
lichee, and his grave and that of his first wife, may be found side by 
side, on the south bank of the creek, near his old home. 

Mr. Cotton was a man of means all his life, and as he lived in a 
stormy period of the country’s history, his history was, in a degree stormy. 
While he may have fallen into errors, and those errors may have, in a 
measure shadowed his life, his career also showed many virtues, and his 
descendants inherited the latter and compose some of the best citizens of 
Macort county, * 
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I will turn to an earlier period and state some of the causes-—if not 
the chief cause of the war of 1836. Mr. Blake Thomas and Judge Alex¬ 
ander Scott, who lived in Harris county, Ga., came out to look at the 
country in the summer of 1834, and while here prospecting and locating 
a suitable place for a settlement, saw, and were thoroughly made ac¬ 
quainted with the proceedings had between the Government Agents and 
the land traders, or private speculators, who swarmed the country. By 
way of illustration, I will give an instance, which is a fair sample of the 
whole, with but slight variations: 

In Chambers county, on Halawaka creek, Dr. McHenry was act¬ 
ing as Government Agent and was at Cusseta town, in answer to urgent 
calls from parties, to certify contracts between the Indians who had claims 
according to the treaty, and those who had purchased those claims from 
them. No transfer of lands, by the Indians, was valid, unless approved 
by the Government Agent. He had listed appointments through the 
towns, to meet the Indians at their own convenience, and remained at 
each appointment a week or more, so as to give all an opportunity, as 
the time for the removal was close at hand. At this late date even, there 
were many Indians who refused to sell their lands to the new settlers. 
There was a speculator whose name was Williams, seeing there was 
money to be made, entered into an agreement with a few renegade In¬ 
dians, to swindle a large number of their race out of their lands. It may 
be well to remind the reader that, according to the treaty, every chief of 

a town was entitled to a section (640 acres) of land, and every head- of a 

* - 

family, married or unmarried, was entitled to a half section (320 acres). 
The first duty of the Government was to send a “Locating Agent” 
through the country, whose duty it was to “locate” the Indians, beginning 
with the chiefs, and afterwards all his people, on their respective lots. 
These locations were made as much to suit the convenience of the na¬ 
tives as possible. Where two parties contended for the same location, it 
was given to another, and the contending parties were located elsewhere, 
as a rule. Exceptions occurred, and the Agent settled the difference as 
best he could. Johnny Har-jo was located on the west half of section 28, 
township 18 and range 28, a portion of the land now owned by Mr. Blake 
Thomas. Har-jo received a certificate to this fact from the Government 
Agent, which certificate alone was necessary to authorize him to sell his 
land lawfully, so that the purchaser could secure a patent for the same 
from the office at Washington. Har-jo sold his location to the Columbus 
Land Company, who received the Government Agents certificate for 
the same from Har-jo with Harjo’s endorsement. This certificate was a 
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lawful title from Har-jo to the Land Company, for Har-jos land. The 
Land Company sold said lot of land to Mr. Thomas, and transferred to 
him said certificate, with their endorsement. That was his lawful title 
from the Land Company; in addition to which was also a warrantee title 
from the said company to him. General Iverson, of Columbus, was act¬ 
ing as agent for the settlers, who placed the Government Agent's certifi¬ 
cates and the Land Company's warrantees in his hands, who, with these 
secured patents from the office at Washington. After all the Indians were 
located, there still remained a large surplus of lands, for which the Gov¬ 
ernment paid the stipulated amount of money in cash to the Indian, ac¬ 
cording to the treaty. This surplus land became what is known as “pub¬ 
lic land," property of the Government, and was put into the market, at 
$1.25 per acre, and was subjected to entry by any and all who would 
pay the Government price, to the proper authority, at the land office in 
Montgomery; and for which price, when paid, letters patent were issued 
to the purchaser. 


Now, to show how many Indians were swindled out of their lands 
while Messrs. Thomas and Scott were at Cusseta town, on the occasion of 
Dr. McHenry's visit there for the purpose above mentioned. It may be 
well to add here that the Indians were very careless in preserving their 
certificates in fact, not appreciating their real value, often sold them for 
a mere trifle while on a drunken spree, without knowing that they had 
sold their land with it. Others lost them and never missed them; others 
were worn out by frequent wetting and could not be ciphered out as to 
what they were or ever had been, and were thrown away in disgust. 
Their hunting shirts soon made them illegible by constant wear and fre¬ 
quent wetting, and the poor savage was often astonished to see his certifi¬ 
cate melt away like a piece of dirty ice. It is supposed that more than half 
of the Creek Indians had thus lost or disposed of their certificates before 
the Agent came round. Here was a splendid opening for a splendid 
speculation. And the opening was soon discovered and the speculators 
walked in. I will take John Williams as an illustration and an average 
sample. This John Williams forms the acquaintance^of a Creek Indian, 
who lived among the Uchees and was a total stranger among the Cus- 
setas. We will call this Indian Tuk-ko Har-jo, as his proper name is not 
remembered. Williams and Hanjo soon became boon companions and 
formed a partnership in business, which business was to swindle the 
Cussetas out of their lands. The time was rapidly approaching for them 
to depart for the west, and they had not disposed their lands, and many 
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of them could not, for they had lost or sold their certificates for a trifle 
and had forgotten all about it. And because the Agent could not locate 
their lands and there was no proof to satisfy him in the absence of the 
certificate, the Agent could not ratify a trade without testimony under 
oath as a witness to prove that such a section belonged to such and such 
an Indian. In many instances there was neither certificate or witness to 
prove a location. In such cases, the Agent was compelled to take the In¬ 
dian s word under oath, or what could, under the circumstances, answer 
for an oath. Under such oaths and with such witnesses, the Agent rati¬ 
fied any sale that came before him. It was the privilege of the natives to 
remain on their locations and become civilized if they so desired, but 
few, if any, chose to be satisfied and none chose to be civilized. All would 
have gone peaceably to their new homes, if it had not been for these 
speculators. If the speculators had assisted them in a legitimate way in 
having their sales ratified in the many cases where their certificates were 
lost, or sold without their knowing when, where, how, or for what they 
were sold, there would not have been a drop of blood spilled. But there 
was no “big money’' in such a simple and foolish way, when there was 
“oceans in it,” when a little bad whiskey was introduced. But to proceed: 

Williams takes Har-jo in charge and uses him for a purpose. The 
first thing, Har-jo is dressed in citizens apparrel, with a silk hat, red-top 
boots and buck gloves, and has all the appearance of a respectable native 
of the Ucheetown. Williams then goes with him before the Agent, where 
Har-jo claims that his location is such a half section, township and range; 
and he has lost his certificate and cannot prove his location only by his 
knowledge that it is such a section, township and range. This knowledge 
corresponds with the Agents roll, and as there is no one to dispute the 
statement of Har-jo, there is nothing left for the Agent to do but to ratify 
any trade he might make. Williams is a trader and buys Har-jo’s location, 
paying him the money in the presence of the Agent and receives from 
him a certificate, ratifying the trade. This is all right according to law 7 
as far as the agent is concerned. Now comes in a repetition of the swindle. 
The worthy couple retire from the Agent’s office with many thanks for 
his kindness, and adjourn to the w ? oods, or any other convenient place 
for the purpose. Here there is a transfer and a transformation.—First, the 
money is transferred from Har-jo’s to Williams’ pocket; next Har-jo is 
transformed from a respectable native of the Uchee town, to a native from 
Oswitchee town, He is dressed in hunting shirt and leggins, with a crown 
of gobbler feathers on his head, He is completely metamorphosed as O-ce- 
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o-ho-la. The Agent has no suspicion disguise, and receives him in a 

business way* O-ce-o-ho-la says that his location is such a section, town¬ 
ship and range; but he was swimming the Chattahoochee and his certifi¬ 
cate got all wet, came all to pieces and he has only his word and his 
knowledge of the number of section, township and range to prove his 
location. The Agent turns to his roll, and the roll proves it, and as there 
is none to dispute it, his location is recognized. Williams is on hand, buys 
O-ce-o-ho-las claim, pays him the money for the same in the presence of 
the Agent and receives his certificate, the fee is paid and they retire to 
their hiding-place. A sufficient time transpires and the worthy couple 
reappear the third time. But lo! what a transformation? There is no trace 
of Har-jo or O-ce-o-ho-la. It is a poor vagabond, who has been on a big 
hunt and his certificate got burned somewhere. His name is Cho-fe, and 
his location is such a section, township and range. His knowledge of that 
fact is all the proof he has. That knowledge is compared with the roll, 
and corresponds; and in the absence of everything to prove or attempt 
to prove the contrary, the Agent is compelled to be satisfied or be a brute. 
Williams is ready to buy the claim, pays the cash, and receives a certified 
certificate as before, and they retire. In this way these worthies transacted 
their “business” to all appearances, in a strictly legitimate way and the 
Agent is badly sold as the legitimate owner of the land is swindled, until 
Williams has bought enough land from the Indians to make him rich: 
and bought it all, too, with fifty dollars!! In due time, (when it is too late) 
and Williams has placed his ratified certificates in the hands of General 
Iverson, who is a strict man of business and prompt, procures letters 
patent from Washington, and Williams has them safe in his pocket, here 
comes the real and lawful owners of the locations; and claims that he 
has not sold his land, and that he has been swindled out of it. He can 
prove his name and his claim by witnesses; but, poor fellow, he has lost 
his certificate of location too. It is too bad. Yet, he must go! go.! go! If he 
does not, U. S bayonets are ready to make him go. He is not ready to be 
made and he says he won’t go, until he is paid for his land. Hence, the 
war of 1836. Most or all of the Indians, went and were glad to go, who 
were fairly dealt with by &11 contracting parties; and those who were 
swindled went too, but they went at the point of the bayonet.— All these 

damaging transactions were kept hid by the contracting parties until it 
was too late to remedy them, or kept themselves hid after it was dis¬ 
covered; otherwise it would have been too hot for them. The enraged In¬ 
dians did not know any name for justice but vengeance . And of course, 
they were brutes because they could not “see the point.” 
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CHAPTER XXII 

Incidents of the War of 1836—Murder of Mr. and Mrs. McKizzic— 
H. D. Greene—Refugeeing—Burning The Stage—A Mexican Soldier 
Mr. Lackey Killed—Fort Brown—Military Service, Etc. 

Having given the reader a clear and concise account of the real 
causes of the Indian War of 1836, an account drawn from living wit¬ 
nesses, whose integrity is unimpeachable, and in so doing, given ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of my many thousand readers an opportunity to 
see the whole thing in its true and unvarnished light, an opportunity 
which they have never enjoyed before, I will now proceed to give some 
of the leading incidents of the war, which have only been referred to 
before. 

When the war broke out in earnest, Uncle Blake Thomas and his 
servants were in the field plowing. This was on the 9th day of May, 
1836. He had made one crop on his new place in the Indian country, and 
had made many friends among the Indians, and, as far as he knew, no 
enemies; though there were one or two of his immediate neighbors whose 
conduct incited to diligent watchfulness. He knew nothing definite of 
the Indian hostile movement. Early that morning, he discovered Tus- 
koo-na Fix-aTo and his son driving their cattle out of the swamp, towards 
the council house, or his wigwam. This was something unusual, but he 
plowed on until the noon hour. While at dinner, he related the cir¬ 
cumstance to his wife, whereupon she informed him that old Katy Marth- 
ley had been there that morning and told her to go back to her fathers 
house in Georgia, that her people were going to fight the whites and 
kill all who would not go away. Now, it appears that Mrs. Thomas had 
been kind to this Indian woman, and, as kindness will tell on every heart, 
savage or civilized, when properly extended, this untutored squaw could 
not stand listlessly by and see her destroyed without giving her timely 
warning and a chance to escape, though she did this at the peril of her 
own life, for if the Indians had the least suspicion of what they would 
consider a traitor in their camp, instant death would follow the object of 
such a suspicion. Old Katy Marthley called Mrs. Thomas “ink-lis*— a 
good squaw—and she did not want to see her killed, Mr, Joseph Thomas, 
Uncle Blake s brother, was out on the Crawford road that day and found 
the people leaving, or preparing to leave, George W. Elliott, the sheriff 
of the county, was living at Crocketville, a mile east of Crawford, and, 
at that time, his was the only house on what is now known as the Craw- 
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ford road, between Uncle Blake’s and Columbus. Joseph learned that the 
Indians had burned the bridge across the Big Uchee creek, on the old 
Federal road, killed Mr. McKizzic and his wife and fired into Mr. Hart¬ 
well D. Greens wagon, killing the mules, destroying the wagons and 
plunder, except what they appropriated to their own use. Mr. Greene and 
his servants managed to make their escape. His family, who were in the 
carriage, about a quarter a mile in the rear, hearing the guns firing and 
the Indians yelling, turned about, and by another route, crossed the creek 
and made their escape. 

This all occurred on the 9th of May, Joseph returned home about 
night and notified the neighborhood of what had occurred. Every man 
for himself and family. After agreeing upon some concert of action, and 
standing not upon the order of agreement, the house of Mr. John Perry, 
who lived on the north side of the creek, on the hill near where Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Long now lives, was the point agreed upon to meet. About 9 o’clock 
p.m,, they all started from that point, where they had collected. The cara¬ 
van composed, as now remembered by Uncle Blake, Rev. Michael Thom¬ 
as, Mr. Joseph Thomas, Mr. Harlin Blaylock, Mr. Isaac Hill—the well 
known “Uncle Isaac”—Mr. James Cox, Rev. William Robinson, and his 
aged parents, Mr. J. Perry, Dr. Cone, Mr. Stutstill, Mr. James Jeter and 
their respective families. Others, whose names are not now remembered, 
joined them as they advanced. The route they followed passed by where 
Judge E. A. Garlick now lives, the Duncan place, the F. C. Slappey place, 
turned to the left at the Digbv place, followed the ridge, passed between 
the John D. Green place and the A. R. Tiller place, crossed the present 
road leading from Concord Church towards Crawford between Mr. Les¬ 
lie’s and Mrs. Burton’s places and the Stroud creek a short distance above 
a little mill built by the late James Story. From there they struck what 
i$; now the Columbus and Salem road between Mt. Zion and what is now 
Mott’s Jpll, following that road until it forked near what is now Smith’s 
Station. Here they turned towards the river passing the Black Dirt hill 
the Wm. Lowther place and touched the river at Hardaway’s Ferry about 
daylight on the 10th of May. The women and children were crossed 
over first, after which the men, with the wagon and teams followed; all 
reaching the eastern side a little after sunrise. Then, and not until then, 
did they feel safe. Here they separated, each family turning in the direc¬ 
tion of their respective friends along the border settlements of Georgia, 

The next day, Uncle Blake, after placing his wife with her father’s 
family, started back to his place, by way of Columbus. On reaching that 
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town he found the entire country people from the west side of the river 
collected there and intense excitement prevailing. Columbus was a small 
town then. They earnestly warned him and endeavored to persuade him 
not to attempt crossing the Indian country, saying that it would be fool¬ 
hardiness-walking into the very jaws of death. In addition to his other 
property, he had left a negro woman and her two children there unpro¬ 
tected, with the promise that he would return to them as soon as he 
possibly could, and he was resolved to redeem that promise. In company 
with his two brothers, Mike and Joseph and Mr. Stutstill, they crossed 
the river at the Girard bridge and struck out on what was known as the 
Old We-tum-ka Trail, which led by the Eli Stroud place. Here this trail 
turned to the left and touched the Little Lichee, about where Moffett's 
Mill was afterwards built, and running up the south side of the creek, 
passed the Cotton place and from there on west. Uncle Blake and his 
companions and did not go that route, though it was the nearest, on ac¬ 
count, of its close proximity to an Indian town, where Tus-koo-na Fix-a- 
ko, who was supposed to be one of the most active chiefs in inaugurating 
the trouble, lived; but took the Chewacla Trail until he reached the trail 
followed on the refugee trip. This last mentioned was called the Joe Mar¬ 
shall Trail. No trouble was met on this return trip. Uncle Blake had left 
everything he had, except the clothes he and his wife wore and the ponies 
they rode. On his return he found everything just as he left it. His serv¬ 
ant was in the field hoeing corn, and her two children nursing each other 
in the middle of the rows. She was overjoyed to see him for she always 
felt safe when "Mars Blake" was about, Indians or no Indians, but never 
was satisfied when he was away under any circumstances. He immediate¬ 
ly loaded his ox-wagon with furniture, meat and as much corn and fod¬ 
der as he could carry, with his negroes, and started back on the trip the 
same day, following the out-going route and crossed the river about 8 
a.m., the next day, traveling all night. A cloudless, mid-May full moon 
favored him. His brothers and Mr. Stutstill returned with him. This 
was the 12th day of May, and on that day, Tus-koo-na Fix-a-ko and his 
warriors—all of whom were his neighbors—way-laid and burned the stages, 
three in number, on their way from Montgomery to Columbus. The rea¬ 
son why there was more than the usual number of coaches on the line 
that day, was, the management was bringing out their stock from off the 
line, out of danger, in view of the forthcoming trouble. In addition to the 
usual team of four horses to the coach, there were several led, attached 
to the straps from behind. According to the best recollection available, 
there were about twenty-two horses, and "stage horses" in those days were 
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selected from the best stock the country could produce. There was con¬ 
siderable treasure also in the coaches. This with the horses, was all lost. 
It is said by some that the famous (?) Jim Henry, who was employed by 
a merchantile firm in Columbus as salesman, in order to secure a mo¬ 
nopoly of the Indian trade from the west side of the river, was Tus-koo- 
na's informant as to the exact day that these horses, and treasure were to 
be brought out. It is also supposed by some that Jim Henry instigated the 
burning of Roanoke, and, by virtue of his situation in Columbus, being 
able to acquire information, reported the same to his people across the 
river, aiding and abetting their warlike movement to the best of his abil¬ 
ity, at the same time retaining the confidence of white friends. Others 
say, personally, Jim Henry was a coward and never fired a hostile gun in 
his life, and wonder why he has gone into history as "the famous Jim 
Henry.” There was the usual compliment of passengers that day, all of 
whom were fortunate enough to escape, except Mr. Lackey, who lived in 
Harris county, Ga. He was acting as agent for some orphan children, who 
held an interest in some property in Macon county, Ala. He had trans¬ 
acted the business and was on his way home. He had twelve or fifteen 
hundred dollars with him, belonging to the orphans, which was lost. 
Among the passengers was a soldier, who was on his return home from 
Mexico, after a long imprisonment by Santa Anna, in the U. S. trouble, 
on account of Texas territory. This soldier's name was Hardaway. Being 
well armed and game as a Spartan, he fought his retreat at his leisure, 
killing several reds before he left the scene. When he saw that it would 
be self-murder to remain longer, he turned to retreat. By this brave con¬ 
duct, the other passengers had time to escape, all but Mr. Lackey, who 
being somewhat corpulent, was overtaken just before reaching the ford 
of Brush creek, a half a mile from the scene, and was killed. He was 
buried about a hundred yards west from where this tragedy occurred, 
and a weather-worn marble slab stood at the head of his grave a few 
years ago, and may still mark the spot. It should be renewed, at the ex¬ 
pense of the Government, that the scene of this, one of the remarkable 
events of the war of 1836, should not be obliterated. A vigorous young 
hickory has sprung up near the grave within a few years. Mr. Hardaway 
reached the creek and hid himself in the canebrake, which was thick 
and rank at time. An Indian would scent him, cautiously approach, peer¬ 
ing through the cane. Mr. Hardaway would wait patiently and motion¬ 
less until he came within easy range of his deadly revolver; when a crack 
a puff, of smoke, a guteral groan and that Indian ceased at once to strug¬ 
gle and live. Hardaway would then change his position and wait for his 
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pursuers, whq, directed by the report of his pistol, were soon on his track. 
He waited until his game was near enough to see him plainly through the 
thick reeds, pop away and down came another red. In this way, he killed 
three in the canebrake, some say four, though only three were found after¬ 
wards; disected by the buzzards. The last one was said to have been a 
burley fellow, and very anxious to be shot, and Mr. Hardaway thought it 
prudent to give him a good opportunity. So he waited until he got with¬ 
in a few feet of him and was discovered, upon which the Indian shouted, 
“Waugh”!!” It was his last whoop, and down he went. All this occurred 
fifteen miles from Opelika, south, and only forty-eight years ago, the 12th 
of May next. Mr. Hardaway reached Columbus after dodging the In¬ 
dians three days, nearly naked, hungry and physically exhausted, but in 
spirit as game as ever. The good people of Columbus received him kind¬ 
ly, carried him to, a clothier, supplied him with a complete suit of clothes, 
and means to meet his immediate wants, purchased a ticket for stage pas¬ 
sage to Macon, and sent him home to his friends. 

Uncle Blake, after reaching his wife in Georgia, was satisfied that it 
was useless to attempt making a crop in Russell county that year, and 
immediately attached himself to a volunteer company in command of 
Capt. Enoch G. Brown, which company was assigned to duty in guard¬ 
ing the river from the mouth of Mulberry creek to where Clapps Fac¬ 
tory now is. Mulberry creek falls into the river about five miles above 
Hardaway's Ferry. Fort Brown was about a mile from the river, opposite 
the Ferry, all on the Georgia side. This was their headquarters until the 
close of the war. 


About the middle of June, the company was ordered, under com¬ 
mand of Brig; Gen. Sam. Sandford, to go, on-a forced march, down the 
river in pursuit of the Indians who had burned Roanoke. The brigade 
followed the Indians until they reached the fork of Itchawaynotchaway 
and Wolf creek, in Thomas county, Ga., where they made a stand, after 
some skirmishing with a company, under command of Capt. Jernigan, By 
this time, Gen. Winfield Scott, who was in command of the U. S. troops, 
had ordered all the available force in that direction, and the pursuing 
party was re-inforced to about twelve hundred strong. The Indians were 
driven from their position between these creeks and fled. Being closely 
pursued and harrassed, they were forced to stand at bay, twelve or fifteen 
miles farther on. Here they were again routed and forced to a precipitate 
flight, turning towards the Everglades of Florida, to join Osceola's band. 
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The troops were ordered back and Capt. Brown’s company returned to 
Fort Brown, All the plunder, not destroyed, which was taken at the burn¬ 
ing of Roanoke, was recovered. 

About this time, the command under the officers in Alabama had 
captured Ne-o Mic-co and the famous Jim Henry (famous for not being 
famous) which practically closed the war in this section. 

The Indians in this section went into camps, preparatory to going 
west, about the first of August, at the Joe Marshall place, now known 
as the Ward place, about two miles south of Salem, where they remained 
about two weeks, and were fed at Government expense until they went 
away. 

About this time, Uncle Blake, with his family, returned to his place 
on the Uchee. He left five hundred bushels of corn in his crib, compara¬ 
tively little of which was missing on his return. Nothing was burned. He 
had employed a friendly Indian to drive his cattle to Ben Marshall, in 
Girard, which was done in good faith, but they broke the enclosure and 
strayed up the river to the Guerry plantation, above Mr. William Byrds, 
where they were all found and recovered. His hogs had strayed out to the 
pine woods, and were also recovered. So it appears that he only lost about 
a hundred bushels of corn, his crop for that year and the few ordinary ar¬ 
ticles of plantation use that may be generally found “lying round loose” 
cn a frontier settlement. 

Uncle Blake went to work afresh and soon began to prosper. The 
larger portion of his life has been engaged in milling and farming, having, 
at one time, owned both the McKinnon, and the Thomas mill above it: 
The latter years of his life- have been devoted exclusively to farming. He 
has been an active man all his life, but a quiet activity, and yet laborious, 
cherishing no ambition to reach beyond his capacity to accomplish. He 
was converted and joined the Methodist Church under the ministry of 
the late Rev. John W. Starr, and has been a zealous and official member 
ever since. His membership was first at Ebenezer, 'which stood a few 
hundred yards from Mrs. Porter Meador s place, to the left of the road 
going east. A large grave yard and a beautiful grove marks the spot. With 
a little labor and less expense, judiciously applied, it would be a very at¬ 
tractive spot. About 1847 Ebenezer dissolved and he moved his member¬ 
ship to Shady Grove and assisted in building up that church, though they 
had been worshiping there for ten years previous, in an old log church. 
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In 1861, the neighborhood at Antioch having been strengthened, a nice, 
commodious Academy was built. The Methodist element reorganized and 
worshiped there until the house was consumed by fire in the Fall of 
1865. A small log cabin, still standing nearby, was used to teach and 
worship in, until 1873, when the present Antioch was built. This house 
was moved about six miles, from the W. I. Stroud place, north of the 
Uchee, where it was originally built, about seven years previous, for a 
house of worship, open to all denominations. During all these years, 
Uncle Blake has been a leading member. 

Uncle Blake Thomas has had seventeen children born to him, seven 
of whom died in infancy. His jiving children are: Mrs. Gilla A. Pickard, 
wife of Mr. Pickard, of Lee; Mr. Alex J. Thomas, of Lee; Mr. Allen 
B. Thomas, of Johnson county, Texas; Mrs. Francis Story, wife of Mr. 
D. Story, of Lee; Mrs. Malinda Prince, wife of Mr. F. M. Prince, of Lee; 
these, the wife of his early manhood gave him, and died as all Christians 
die, in 1853, aged 39 years.—She died in the faith of her husband, and in 
that faith, left a true mothers best legacy to her children—a good exam¬ 
ple. She was buried at the Macedonia grave yard. In the same year Uncle 
Blake married Mrs. Elizabeth Walls, of Russell county, and their living 
children are: Mrs.' L. A. Meadors, wife of Mr. Daniel Meadors; W. B. 
Thomas, Jr., of Russell; Mrs. Martha Golat, wife of Mr, John Golat, of 
Lee; Mr. Van Dorn Thomas and Miss Cusseta Thomas, who' still live 
with him. All these are married, except Miss Cusseta, who is the baby 
and a ray of sunshine amidst the lengthening shadows of her parent's 
declining years. Uncle Blake built the house in which he now lives, in 
1844—forty years ago—where he has resided ever since. Except one in 
Texas, his children all live within a few miles of their parents. He has 
forty grandchildren living, all of whom have rested upon their grand¬ 
fathers knee, and two great-grandchildren, one of which he has never 
seen. So he has lived to know that his living posterity now numbers 
fifty-two souls. 

Uncle Blake brought the first six-horse load of flour—fourteen bar¬ 
rels—ever sold in the Columbus, Ga., market, hauling it from Guinett 
county, Ga,, a distance of one hundred and forty miles, reaching Co¬ 
lumbus on the first day of August, 1828. It sold at $14.00 per barrel, 
wholesale, but he retailed the most of it at ten cents per pound. The load 
biought over $260.00, 
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During this trip, he remained in Columbus three weeks, and while 
there hauled the poles and lumber to build the first house ever erected 
on Broad street. This house was built by Mr. Scott, of Charleston, S. C., 
who hauled his goods all the way from that city, by wagons, and opened 
the first store an Broad street. This first store was twenty by thirty-five 
feet, twenty feet square, being partitioned in front for business and the 
family occupying the rear-fifteen by twenty feet-as a residence. This 
point is now “Dillingham's corner.” There were hands enough at work 
in the erection of this house to peel and set up the poles as fast as Uncle 
blake could haul them, with a six-horse team, only two hundred yards 
and less from where they were felled. The weather-boards were rived out 
with a froe. He also hauled the flooring from a little water saw-mill built 
by General Featherston, from Gwinett county, on Randal's creek, in Mus¬ 
cogee county, a short distance from where the railroad crosses it. He was 
paid $10.00 a load for the hauling. This was the first sawed lumber ever 
used in building a house in Columbus. Other mills were going up, but 
none in operation tributary to Columbus at that date. 

In 1930, he ran a wagon and team in Columbus and in the spring of 
that year, hauled a lot of specie, (which was shipped from New York to 
Montgomery), from Montgomery to Columbus, and in so doing, deliv- 
eied the first silver dollar ever deposited in the first bank ever opened 
in Columbus. This shipment amounted to $30,000. The late Mr. Shad- 
eric Perry, who died in Macon county, Ala., some years ago, was his 
companion on this trip. This was the old Bank of Columbus, Seaborn 
Jones, President, and A. B. Davis, Cashier. Mr. Davis gave a receipt for 
the delivery of the money and seventy-five dollars for the service rendered. 
The money was put up in iron bound kegs, as usual for transportation 
of specie in those days. No guard accompanied them, though the trip 
occupied nine days, through an almost unbroken forest, inhabited mostly 

by savages and wild beasts. 

/ ' ■ 

Two of Uncle Blake’s sons served faithfully in the late war-Alex. 
and Allen. Alex, was slightly wounded, in the battles around Atlanta. 
Allen passed through the war unhurt and was'in every battle in which 
his company was engaged, and was the only man left of the original com¬ 
pany, the Russell Volunteers, Capt. Baker-at the surrender of General 
Lee, at Appomattox Court House. Since the notes were taken from which 
the above was drawn, I learn that Mr. Augustine H. L. (Book) Smith, 
color bearer of this company, is still living, as is also Prof. O. D. Smith’ 
both of whom were of its original roll-call. Their absence at the surrender 
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of Gen. Lee is accounted for by the fact that Mr. Smith was wounded 
and in hospital and Prof. Smith was a prisoner. There may be others still 
living; but, as far as known, Mr. Allen Thomas was the only one of the 
original roll-call present on that occasion. 

The little log church which once stood three-fourths of a mile north¬ 
east of McKinnon's Mill, was strictly a Whiteite, or Free Will Baptist 
Church, and Rev. Cyrus White, the founder of that denomination, 
preached there often. A small grave-yard, in a dilapidated condition, sur¬ 
rounded by cultivated fields, mark the spot. An old rock chimney is still 
standing, on a rock in which, the name “‘Mobley” is plainly marked. 

Mr. A, B. Thomas—Uncle Blake, as he is affectionately called by 
three generations of children and friends is still living, with his faithful 
companion by his side, on the place where he first settled in the county 
in 1834, fifty years ago, and has enjoyed the privilege of voting for thir¬ 
teen aspirants for President of the United States. He has witnessed the 
emergency of the country from an almost unbroken forest to what it now 
is. Salem, Opelika, Auburn, Loachapoka—in fact, all the towns in the 
county, except Girard and Mt. Jefferson, had no existence when he first 
moved to the county. 

About 1870 he met with a severe accident, which crippled his right 
hand for the balance of his life, and in 1883, came near losing his life 
from an assault made by an enraged bull, which he had broken to the 
yoke, and up to that time had been tractible and useful. There are but 
few men in any country carrying the weight of his years who enjoys bet¬ 
ter health, or are able to do a steadier or longer days work than he, to¬ 
day; and from present appearances, is likely to last many years yet. And, 
when he does pass away, it can be truly said of him, that the world is 
no worse because he lived in it. 

CHAPTER XXIII ~ - ^ — 

* -i 

A Notable Fact—Mechanicsville—Rev , Cyrus White—Schisms—The 
Whiteite Baptists—Anecdote—Rev. Jesse Mercer 

It is a notable fact, which, has confronted historians of all ages, that 
men who have reached a degree of eminence among their contemporaries, 
have left but little on record of their early lives and experiences. The most 
correct conclusion as to the reason why, may be traced to the world's rec- 
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ord of the fact that the greatest and most useful men, whose history is 
worth preserving, sprang mostly from the humble and obscure walks of 
life. This holds true everywhere, as a rule, with occasional exceptions. 
The same may be said of localities associated with the history of eminent 
men. 

There is or was forty years ago a little village, which now exists more 
in name than in fact, situated about three miles north of Wacoochee Val¬ 
ley, and two and a half miles from what was once known as Nettle's 
Ferry, on the Chattahoochee river, which, with the surrounding neigh¬ 
borhood, was composed of a class of devout, industrious and energetic 
yeomanry, whose wise, quiet and just mode of dealing with the aborigines, 
is obscured in the resultant fact that during the troubles of 1836 there 
was not a hostile Indian to be found in the neighborhood, though it was 
as densely populated as any other section in the county. It may be sup¬ 
posed that the Indians were naturally more friendly here than elsewhere. 
This cannot be granted. But it is on record that the whites, who moved 
among them, treated them with more justice and humanity. And the 
leading spirit in the inauguration of such a wise policy was the late Rev. 
Cyrus White, a name and character which, forty years ago, occupied a 
large space in church circles throughout the country. 

Mr. White was a Virginian, born Feb. 3rd, 1783. His father, Moses 
White—a revolutionary soldier—moved to Georgia when his son was quite 
a boy and died in 1802, when Cyrus was only nineteen years old. On 
the 18th of July 1816, he married Miss Verlinda Harvey, a member of 
the respectable Georgia family of that name. Mr. White’s education was 
of the crude sort, gathered at hap-hazard from such meager sources as 
were, at that early day, available to the pioneer farmer boys. Nature hav¬ 
ing endowed him with a mental capacity considerably above the-average, 
he made the most of what was acquired in boyhood, adding to it hy 
studious habits and teaching in his earlier years of manhood. He held a 
Captain’s commission in the war of 1812-14 being first stationed at Da¬ 
rien and afterwards transferred to Sullivan’s Island, in Charleston har- 
bor, where he was mustered out of service at the close of the war. He 
was then about twenty-seven years of age. Having followed the occupa¬ 
tion of a teacher several years in Jasper county, Ga., and where he ac¬ 
quired some note as a Baptist minister of the Primitive Church, and by 
his energetic system of exercises, penetrated deeper into the mysteries of 
the prevailing doctrines of the day, which soon attracted the attention of 
his church to his peculiar tenets as differing largely and widely from 
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what was accepted as orthodox, he, assisted by Revs. Jonathan Wilson, 
Benjamin Wilson, Prior Reaves, James Reaves, John Holmes, with others, 
inaugurated a system of active charity and benevolence towards the In¬ 
dians, who occupied the line of the Chattahoochee river on both the 
Georgia and Alabama side. These Indians were friendly, and looked to 
the whites for protection against the more turbulent Indian element in 
the interior. These Indians had been encroached upon by their neighbors 
until they were reduced to needy circumstances. Their condition being 
known, steps were taken to relieve them. Mr. White was the most active 
in the movement. At first, contributions of food and clothing were sent 
among them, which appeared to energize the red man and he began to 
improve his condition. Next, steps were taken to introduce educational 
facilities among them, which resulted equally as favorable and encour¬ 
aging. Finally, in 1825 or 1826, a movement was set on foot, conceived 
and encouraged by Mr. White. This was contrary to the doctrine, faith, 
usages and customs of his church, and in an association, held in the year 
1828, in Wilkes county, Ga., the orthodoxy of his proceedings was chal¬ 
lenged. Following his own convictions, Mr. White withdrew from the 
Primitive Baptist Church, and immediately had a respectable following. 
This following increased rapidly, church after church severing their con¬ 
nection with the parent establishment, until, in a very few months, they 
were strong enough to form an Association, or united body, under the 
name and title of the Free Will Baptists, and were remarkable for their 
piety and zeal. Mr. White was the first Moderator of the first Associa¬ 
tion ever held by this schism. Mr. White published a pamphlet about 
tliis time, taking the ninth chapter of Romans as a foundation, explana¬ 
tory of his doctrine. This little book had a large circulation, creating con¬ 
siderable interest and agitating the mother church to its centre. It was 
soon followed by another, “On the. Atonement,” which drew a reply from 
the late venerable Jesse Mercer, for whom Mercer University was named. 
This excellent divine was at the time a Primitive Baptist minister, and 
one of the greatest men Georgia ever produced. It may not be out of 
place here to observe that in the schism of 1835 which resulted in the 
organization of the Missionary Baptist Church, the largest and most in¬ 
fluential of all the Baptist Churches in the world, Mr. Mercer identified 
himself with it and became one of its most eminent ministers. It is con¬ 
ceded that the Whiteite element of 1828 was the entering wedge which 
split the Primitive Baptist Church to its very centre in 1835, as the fol¬ 
lowing anecdote will illustrate: 
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Rev. Jonathan Nichols, who at that time was a very old man, lived 
and died a faithful and consistent minister of the Primitive Baptist 
Church. He was a lifelong friend of Mr. White, not permitting the dif¬ 
ference in religious views which arose between them to interfere with 
their social relations. Though living many miles apart, they made it a 
point to exchange visits every year as long as they both lived. While Mr. 
Nichols was on a visit to his friend in Russell county, in the course of 
conversation, Mr. White regretted that his church was not prospering as 
well as, in his judgment and zeal, he thought it could. Mr. Nichols spoke 
up: 

Well, Cyrus, the Missionaries have taken your club away from you, 
knocked you off of your horse, mounted him themselves and are riding 
off on him, leaving you behind.” This was cold comfort for his friend 
Cyrus; nevertheless, the sequel proved the fact, that the salient points of 
Mr. White’s doctrine as differing from the parent church, contained the 
distinguished views of the Missionary Baptist Church of today. As to what 
these points of difference were, it is not my province to dwell, and I have 
alluded to the subject in order to illustrate a character and attempt to do 
justice to the memory of a man, who in his day, occupied a larger space 
in the public mind, who spent the evening of life in what is now Lee 
county, beneath the soil of which his body sleeps ,and where many of 
his descendants live; at the same time studiously avoiding unpleasant re¬ 
flections upon those who honestly took issue with him in matters of con¬ 
science. ’ 

In the winter of 1835 and 1836, Mr. White emigrated from Geor¬ 
gia to Russell, now Lee county and settled near Mechanicsville. The place' 
is now owned by Peter Wells, Esq. He built his first cabin about a mile 
northeast of where Mr. Wells now lives and about a mile and a half south¬ 
west of Nettle’s Ferry, on the Chattahoochee river. Though on the most 
friendly terms with the Indians of the neighborhood, he doubted their 
. ability to protect him from injury by those at a distance, which is remain¬ 
ing in the country would have a tendency to invite, so he, to avoid the 
possibility of trouble as far as it was in his power, moved his family across 
the river early in May, 1836, and camped on the Georgia side, almost in 
sight of the ferry. 

A volunteer company for local defense was made up from among the 
refugees, and Mr. White was made its Captain; but as no Indians ap¬ 
peared in a hostlie attitude, but there was no fighting; and at the end of 
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three weeks, the refugees returned to their homes, to find everything as 
they had left, except that their crops needed work badly. They went to 
work and soon put them in a growing condition and made a fair crop that 
year. His contemporaries were Mr. Samuel Nettles, who owned the ferry; 
Henry Cason; Mr. Roger McGrath, a native Irishman; Mr. Nathan Pitts 
and Rev. Joel Nichols, a Missionary Baptist minister. Mr. Nathan Pitts 
is the only man now living in the Wacoochee Valley neighborhood, who 
had a famaily at that date—1836. The others named are all dead, and I 
have no information that they have any lineal representatives in the 
county. The first years of Mr. White s residence in the county were de¬ 
voted to teaching. He taught several years at Mechanicsville and also at 
Wacoochee Valley. The school rooms in which he taught have all dis- 
appeared, as also the most of his pupils, the only ones now remembered 
still living are the two brothers, J. C. and R. J. Tillery. Three of Mr. 
White’s children died in early childhood, one of which, a little daughter, 
was burned to death. Those who reached maturity are Mr. W. A. J. 
White, the eldest son, of Lee county; Mrs. Sarah H. Akin, died in Tal¬ 
lapoosa county in 1878; Mrs. Louisa Wilson, wife of John Wilson, of 
Mississippi; Mrs. E. F. Long, first wife of Mr. William Long, died in 
1863; Mr. Moses P. C. White, died in Mississippi about the close of the 
war; and Mrs. Martha Hammond, of Tallapoosa county. The name of 
Rev. Cyrus White will live long in history, as a man of independent 
thought, indomitable mental energy and spiritual zeal; and it is known 
that if his followers had been as zealous and earnest in their faith and 
practice, they would be much more numerous and stronger in every way 
than they are. The few who still live that knew him—both of his follow¬ 
ing and others as well—remember him as a man whose private life was 
as pure as the driven snow is white, and as stainless as a human char¬ 
acter can be, encumbered with mortality. He organized a church one 
mile northeast of Mechanicsville, .which stood for many years, but since 
his death has dissolved. In 1845, a wave of what is known as the Camp- 
bellite faith, passed over that section, and the little church in the wilder¬ 
ness, being without a competent leader, became divided and the majority 
of its members went with it under the leadership of Rev, Prior Reaves. 
The usual fate of such departures overtook them and two years after, 
they dissolved. The house was torn down and a gin house built of it. 
Mr. White died in the house he first built, on the place he first settled in 
the county, in February, 1843, aged sixty years.. His wife preceded him 
two years, and was a fit companion for such a man, sympathizing with 
him in all his views and opinions. They both rest side by side in a fam¬ 
ily grave-yard a half mile east of the old place, but in a dilapidated con- 
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dition. I may add here that it is a shame that the resting place of such a 
man should remain without a stone to mark the spot. A few years more 
and all trace of his grave will be lost to the living, unless more care is 
taken in the future than has been in the past. 

CHAPTER XXIV 

Mr. John White—Sudden Death at Concord Church- 

Judge Frederic C. Slappey 

The Little Lichee creek was lined with settlers on the north bank 
quite early in the settlement of the county, but at this date nearly all 
have passed away and left no sign. Occasionally, a little hillock of rock 
and clay in a sequestered spot, in the corner of a cultivated field or in 
the midst of a thickly grown ‘pine orchard,” is pointed out as the spot 
where these the pioneers built their cabins, raised a family and passed 
away. But few still live in the country to represent them. Yet they did 
their share of hardy and honest labor, and quiet, yet well directed influ¬ 
ence. Among those whose memory is still cherished by the living was 
John White yet claiming no relation to the subject of the preceding chap¬ 
ter. He was borned in Curshaw District, South Carolina, in 1785< In 
1832, when he was forty-eight years old, he emigrated to Muscogee coun¬ 
ty, Ga., and settled six miles above Columbus. In 1836, he came to Ala¬ 
bama, and settled ten miles west of Columbus, on a little creek which 
entered the Uchee a short distance below Bishops bridge, near Craw¬ 
ford. This creek is called the Hospaliga and finds its sources among the 
hills south of Smith’s Station, What was once known as Satterwhite’s 
mill was built on this creek. It appears that all his children, three sons 
and five daughters, were born in South Carolina. Mrs. Terresa Mitchell, 
second wife of the late James Mitchell, died in Opelika a few years ago; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bishop, wife of John Bishop, both dead; Mrs. Emily Slap¬ 
pey, first wife of Judge Frederic C. Slappey, died in 1876; Mrs. Mar¬ 
garet Mackey, wife of the late George P. Mackey, died in Opelika in 1880; 
Mrs. Susan Lambert, wife of Mr. Edward ^Lambert, of Tallapoosa county; 
Mr, George White, of Lee county; Mr. John White died at the old home¬ 
stead in 1861, and Mr. William White, who died in 1845. His death was 
very sudden and the circumstances is still remembered by many as fol¬ 
lows; 


He was a member of the Missionary Baptist church and worshiped 
at Concord, one of the first churches of any denomination ever organized 
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in the county. It was on Saturday.—Rev. Frank Calaway was in the pul¬ 
pit, preaching. Mr. White was observed to quietly leave the house, which 
attracted but little attention. A few minutes later, Mr. Elkins noticed 
him kneeling at the foot of a large shade tree in front of the church 
door. Pausing in his sermon, the preacher called attention to Mr. White, 
who, when his friends approached him was found to be in the agonies of 
death. He was immediately carried to a Mr. Ousley’s house, close by v 
and died in a few hours. He never spoke after he left the church. It is 
not known what caused his death—supposed to be heart disease. His re¬ 
mains was not carried home, but buried the following day in the Concord 
church grave yard. 

Mr. White died in 1856 or 1857. Rev. D. M. Banks, of Opelika as¬ 
sisted in preparing the body for the grave, and is one of the few now in 
the country who attended his funeral at Concord, where he was buried 
His aged companion survived him only a few years and died in Talla¬ 
poosa county; her body being brought to Concord for burial. Thus passed 
away the quiet lives of these early settlers of Lee county. They were 
humble Christian people, always kept out debt, and taught their chil¬ 
dren the fundamental principles which make pure, quiet and useful lives. 
They rest well. 


There walks the streets of Opelika, every pleasant day, a gentleman, 
who, from a casual glance, would not be recognized as carrying more 
than fifty-five years of time; and it will surprise many who have settled 
there in more recent years to learn that he has been going in and out 
among the people of Lee and Russell counties, mingling in the active 
walks of life, without interruption from failing health or otherwise, for 
forty-seven years. Judge Frederic C. Slappey was bom in Richland Dis¬ 
trict, South Carolina, May 16th, 1813, three miles from the city of Co¬ 
lumbia. His father, the late John Slappey, emigrated to Georgia and set¬ 
tled Jn Muscogee county in 1822, where his son Frederic, who was next 
to the youngest of twelve children, married Miss Emily White, third 
daughter of the late John White. When the war of 1836 demanded sol¬ 
diers, Judge Slappey entered the volunteer service in General Sandford’s 
Brigade, Col. Asa Bates’ Regiment, and Capt. Richardson’s Company, Dur¬ 
ing the campaign he saw that the country of the banks across the river 
was an inviting field for the hardy yeomanry and pioneer farmers, and 
in 1837, he moved to Russell county and settled on the north side of the 
Little Uchee, seven miles north of Crawford, In 1841 he assessed and 
assisted in the collection of taxes in Russell county. This office brought 
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him in close business contact with every man in the county, and his ef¬ 
ficiency secured the confidence of the people to such an extent that in 
1851 there was no man in the county able to successfully compete with 
him for that office and he was elected tax collector for two years. In 1861, 
when the war of the States broke out, his two eldest sons volunteered 
and went out, one in Capt. Baker’s and the other in Capt. J. F. Waddell s 
Company. These were the two first companies organized in Russell coun¬ 
ty. Jackson P. Slappey, of Capt. Bakers Company, was killed at the bat¬ 
tle of Seven Pines. John N. Slappey, of Capt. Waddell’s Company was 
killed in the battles around Vicksburg. 

Judge Slappey was appointed by Gov. John Gill Shorter, in 1863, 
his Aid-de-camp, and was engaged in assisting the Governor in reorgan¬ 
izing the Alabama State Troops in Russell county. In 1864, he was ap¬ 
pointed by Judge Abram Martin, tax collector for Russell county, in 
which capacity he served until the close of the war. The place Judge 
Slappey first settled in Russell county is now occupied by Mr. Ab. Hu- 
guly. This was forty-seven years ago. There was not “a stick amiss” when 
he commenced building his cabin in the woods. Now, there is scarcely a 
“stick” left of the original forest, though the soil is still generous. This 
place is near Mt. Gilliad Primitive Baptist Church, where he, and his 
family worshiped many years. In 1845, he settled the place now occupied 
by Mr. Young Edwards, where some of the cabins he built are still stand¬ 
ing. The value of the land in that locality is illustrated by the liberal 
return which it makes to Mr. Edwards’ vigorous system of cultivation. 
In 1856, Judge Slappey moved to the place he now owns and opened a 
plantation, and, just before the war, built a comfortable residence .in 
which to spend his declining years; from from present appearances of 
prolonged vigor and apparent renewed youth, he does not intend to de¬ 
cline yet awhile. In 1865, on the close of the war, he moved to Salem 
and entered upon a merchantile career, which he pursued with varying 
success for six years. In 1871, he lived in Auburn, but his wife’s health 
failing, he moved to his plantation in the fall. He was bereaved of his 
first wife, the mother of all of his children, on the 1st day of December, 
1876, She was a true and faithful woman in all the relations of life. Judge 
Slappey married his second wife—Miss Jane I. Price—in October, 1877, 
and moved to Opelika in 1881, where he still resides, in the 71st year of 
his age. Judge Slappey has served several years as Commissioner, Notary 
Public and Justice of the Peace, and has served his day and generation 
faithfully and well, In addition to those who gave their young lives a 
sacrifice upon the altar of our beautiful Southland, his children are— 
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Jasper H. Slappey, died in Opelika in 1881; Mrs. Harriet E. Willis, 
widow of the late William Willis, of Montgomery; Mrs. S. A. Jones, of 
Ridge Grove, Lee county; Mrs. John C. Payne, of Elmore county; Mrs. 
Thomas Gordon, of Opelika, Alabama, and Mrs. E. G. Bennett, of Rus¬ 
sell county. In early life, Judge Slappey affiliated with the Primitive Bap¬ 
tist church; but in later life on account of the positive position of that 
denomination against what is known as secret fraternal societies, he quiet¬ 
ly, as far as he was concerned, withdrew from that church and joined 
the Missionary Baptist church, in the fellowship of which he has lived 
consistent and faithful ever since. And now, entering the eighth decade 
of his life, it appears that so much of the sunshine of vigorous manhood 
penetrated the lengthening shadows, that he is resolved to keep Old Time 
at bay to the last hour. His posterity is large and when grand-pa goes 
to see them, it is a happy day with the young folks; for, though well 
sprinkled with gray, he in heart and in feeling, “the youngest child of 
all his children/' There is probably no man now living in Lee county 
more intimately acquainted with its inhabitants and their domestic his- 
tory, going back nearly fifty years, than Judge Slappey. Being for sev¬ 
eral years associated with Captain Daniel Bullard in the agency for the 
celebrated Gin Factory of Brown & Co., of Columbus, he sold many of 
the first gins to the planters of the county during the years of its thrift 
before war; and in traveling through the county now, the frames of those 
old worn-out cotton gins, after thirty years service in separating thousands 
of bales of the fleecy staple from the seed, may be seen standing in the 
fence comers, or beside dilapidated ginhouses, both of which have served 
their time and given place to improved machinery. Judge Slappey lived in 
the “piping times" of the development of the country, and a profitable 
evening's conversation with him will afford the inquiring mind an op¬ 
portunity to compare “now" with “then." :- !r : 

CHAPTER XXV 

* 

Near Salem—Mr. ]. C. Smith—Jesse P, Hitchcock—Kirby Family 

About forty years ago the track of country lying between old Shady 
Grove Church and Salem was very attractive as an “up-land" farming 
region, and was settled early after the Indian war. There were but few 
intrusions upon the Indians just at the point referred to and those few 
had but little trouble with them. Joe Marshall, a half-breed chief, lived 
at what is now known as the Ward Place, and his influence was great 
in favor of peace and harmony. This place is some miles east of the lo’ 
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cality referred to, and will be treated in another chapter. Though not 
the first to settle on this attractive and fertile platteau, which lies on the 
top of the dividing hills between the various bold and never failing foun¬ 
tainheads of the Little Uchee Mr. John C. Smith was among the first. 
He is a Georgian by birth, which dates in 1804. The years of youth 
and early manhood were spent in Jones county, and his first settlement 
in active life was in Jasper county, as a merchant and farmer. About 1836 
he married Miss Lucy Hitchcock, of Morgan county, Ga., sister of Jesse 
P. Hitchcock, referred to in an earlier chapter of this history, as admitted 
to the legal profession of Russell county, Ala., in 1834. Soon after Hitch¬ 
cocks admittance to the bar the Texas struggle for liberty attracted his 
attention and sympathies, resulting in his enlisting as a volunteer under 
the “Lone Star” flag. He was captured by Santa Anna’s troops, held a 
prisoner for awhile, and would have doubtless been shot, but made his 
escape, returned to Russell county and died of consumption in 1846. 

The wife of Mr. Smith s early manhood gave him only two children 
—one of which died in childhood, and Mr. J. R. Smith, now living in 
Butler county, Ala. She died in the bloom and beauty of young mother¬ 
hood. About 1831 Mr. Smith married Miss Jane A. C. Kirby, in Morgan 
county, Ga. She was from North Carolina, and was from the original 
Virginia stock of that name. The Kirby family is large in several of the 
Southern States, all tracing their ancestry to Virginia. 

In 1838 Mr. Smith moved to Russell, now Lee county, and settled 
on rented land, which then belonged to Mr. John Poole, and now known 
as the Hogan Place, two miles east of Salem. In 1839 he purchased land 
two and a half miles south of Salem, and about one-fourth of a mile west 
of where Mr, Richard Hightower now lives. Here he built his cabins. 
The only improvements on the place at the time were a small Indian field 
and a “wigwam.” His contemporaries at that date were Mr. Rob’t. 
Burke, Mr. Joseph Ryan, Col. Thomas Colquitt, an Uncle of Senator 
Colquitt, of Georgia. Mr. Edmund McCoy, Mr. Cyrus Cotton, Mr. Am¬ 
brose Edwards, Mr, Spencer Edwards, and others not now remembered. 
The two last mentioned are the only survivors; now living in Dale county, 
Ala. Here Mr. Smith remained eleven years, and where the impressive 
period of most of his children’s lives was spent. It is to the associations 
of this locality that their memories have treasured up the most pleasant 
reminiscences of youth, budding manhood and womanhood, from which 
fountain is drawn the sweets which flavor the acidities of maturer life. 
Such localities and such memories should be the happiest and longest 
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chapter in all life histories. The old well, sunk by Mr. Smith, forty-five 
years ago, still affords water as pure as when first sipped by his children 
on the day he first “'struck water!” and this writer, in company with one 
of them, on a sultry summer, day a few months ago, stopped at this well 
and drank of its water. In- sympathy with my companion, my own mem¬ 
ory went back to the “Spicewood Spring” of my early boyhood of nearly 
fifty years agone. There are still standing in a field, near the house, an 
ancient peachtree which was planted by Mr. Smith, and is supposed to 
be over forty years old. This peachtree bore good fruit two years ago— 
1882. The original houses have all disappeared, and the place is now 
owned by a thrifty freedman—George Garlick—a. former servant of Judge 
E. A. Garlick, 

In 1850 Mr. Smith sold out and purchased land about twelve miles 
east. What is now known as the Columbus and Western Railroad was 
located soon after, and the management complimented Mr. Smith, 
through whose land and near whose house the road ran, by giving his 
name to the station now known on this road as Smith s Station. This 
station is about eight miles from Columbus and about twenty miles from 
Opelika. Mr. Smith remained here ten years, when, in 1861, he sold out 
and moved within a half mile south from Salem. This place has been 
known for many years as the property of Mr. Vandy Sturkey. From this 
place he moved to Wacoochee Valley, and, in 1870, he left Alabama and 
moved back to his native state, after an absence of thirty-three years, and 
settled near the town of Webster in Thomas county, where he now lives. 
Just before the war, Mr. Smith purchased land in Mississippi with a view 
of emigrating to that State; but the war closing down upon the south, 
checked his inclinations in that direction, and finally resulted in his los¬ 
ing his investment in that State, never realizing any benefit from it. 


. When the war closed Mr. Smith found himself without a dollar, and, 
in the decline of life, had to begin again, near the end. This was the ex¬ 
perience of thousands of that dark and almost hopeless period, many of 
whom went down under the pressure that was too heavy for them. Sev¬ 
eral of his sons were in the Confederate army and one gave up his young 
life. His children are Mr, J. R. Smith, of Butler county, Ala,; Rev. J. L. 
K. Smith, dental surgeon, of Opelika; Mr. A, H. Smith, of Brooks county, 
Ga.; John C. Smith, Jr., dental surgeon of Texas; Flemming M, Smith, 
of Thomas county, Ga,; Edward K, Smith, of Terrell county, Ga,; W. S, 
Smith, died in the army, near Grenada, Miss.; Mrs, Victoria Horton, 
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widow of the late Jerry Horton, of Thomas county, Ga.; Mrs. Mary J. 
Blount, of Merriwether county, Ga.; Mrs. Sarah L. Gibson, of tee 
county, Ga.; and Miss Alice M. Smith, now with her aged father in 
Thomas county, Ga. Mrs. Smith, the mother of all these except one—the 
eldest—died in 1872. She was a member of the Methodist Church from 
her infancy, and lived faithful to her profession, leaving the impress of ; 
a holy influence upon her children, one of whom is a local minister and 
a useful man in his church, his profession and society, in Opelika. Mr. 
Smith, though a member of no church has respected the church of his 
wife and children’s choice, and religion whenever and wherever he rec¬ 
ognized it; but cherishes little respect and less patience for and with those 
who profess it and do not develope it in their daily practice. He still lives, 
near Boston, Thomas county, Ga., at the advanced age of eighty years, 
in the enjoyment of excellent health for a man who carries the weight of 
so near a century of time upon his shoulders. Dr. Ulyses H. Smith of 
Brownsville, is his grandson. 

CHAPTER XXVI 

Wacoochee Valley—Mechanicsville—Oswell Albright 

There is a section of country reaching from opposite Nettles Old 
Ferry to Hardaways Old Ferry, on the south side of the Chattahoochee 
river, in Lee county, and about two miles from the river, which, forty 
years ago, was considered the most beautiful and attractive region in the 
northeastern portion of the. county. The land was taken up early by hardy 
pioneers of small means, who farmed after the old regime—open new 
grounds, wear them out, sell out and move to other new lands—only to 
go through the same programme, repeating it at intervals of a few years, 
until old age found them about where they started forty years ago, less 
youth, health and vigor. And now the eye stretches over an area of coun¬ 
try, which, in reality is but the skeleton of what it once was, with only 
now and then an occasional exception, one of which may be recognized 
in thrift observable on the premises adorned by the residence of J. F. 
Powledge, Esq., in which crops out pleasing evidences of “the new de¬ 
parture,” on which now hinges the redemption of the farming interests 
throughout the land, of which more and pertinent reflections will be 
given in a future chapter. The original settlers have all passed away and 
few if any of their children live in the immediate locality, Mr. Wingate 
Jackson was one of the earliest settlers of Wacoochee Valley, which, dur¬ 
ing the fourth decade, was a town of some prospects, being a local trading 
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centre in the section of the fertile country above referred to. This valley 
is about midway between McCullough's mill, on the Wacoochee creek 
and the river, and, for several years was the centre of a growth of re¬ 
finement which never reached the culmination of its possibilities, which 
the fertility of the soil, the character of its citizens and its advantages of 
convenience to market would appear to justify. It has been suggested to 
the writer that the sale of ardent spirits had much to do in the disintegra¬ 
tion of the best elements of the locality. Be what it may, this still beautiful 
locality is not what it was—in many of the substantial elements forty years 
ago. 


One among the early settlers here was Mr. Wingate Jackson. At 
what date he moved there, or whether he was the first settler, I am not, 
at this writing, informed. But it is known that he moved to Coosa county 
about 1846 or 1847, selling out to Mr. Oswell Albright, whose family are 
of the old fashioned Georgia stock, and was born in Madison county, in 
that state, August 18th, 1821. It is no disparagement to a man to rise 
from humble circumstances, and no great credit to descend from a high 
estate. Mr. Albright's youth and early manhood was face to face with the 
stern realities of life. When he was only fourteen years of age, his mother 
died. When this bereavement overtook the household, his father dissolved 
the family circle, the children—ten in number—were all scattered, and, 
consequently, thrown upon their own resources in early life, having but 
few advantages of any kind, except health, mental and physical vigor, 
and advice, which latter is available always everywhere, and generally 
valued at what it costs. Mr. Albright had but a few weeks schooling, and 
even that little was of an indifferent sort. At the age of eighteen years,- 
he married Miss Sarah A. Whellis, of Stewart county, Georgia. This was 
in 1839. In 1840, he moved to Sumpter county and was Postmaster at 
Plains of Dura in 1843 and 1844 having just turned his twenty-fifth year. 
In 1847, he emigrated to Alabama, and bought out Mr. Jackson as above 
stated. As I shall finish up the history of Wacoochee Valley, when the 
reminiscences of the late Col. Wylie Gibson are available, which will be 
at an early day, I will follow Mr. Albright in this chapter, who, after re¬ 
maining here thirteen years, moved three miles higher up and bought 
out Mr. John S. Stephens, who moved to Chambers county, where he 
still resides. Mr, Stephens bought the place from Mr. Nim Allen, who 
died on Brush creek, near the.stage tragedy locality, some years ago, This 
move was made in 1860, where he remained until 1880, having been 
elected sheriff of Lee county, which necessitated his moving to Opelika. 
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Mr. Albright has been a local central figure all his life, but his am¬ 
bition never led him to aspire beyond the circle of his immediate ac¬ 
quaintance, and the hold he has held upon the confidence of the people 
of the county is illustrated in the fact when he was elected to the office 
of sheriff, politics were running unusually high, and party spirit was un¬ 
compromisingly bitter. He became a member of the Methodist Church in 
early life, in which he has been useful as a leader, steward and trustee, 
from the first years of manhood all the waydown. He was W. M. of 
Valley Lodge No. 203 I. O. of F. A. M., for twenty-one years. In 1857, 
when living at Wacoochee, he was elected Justice of the Peace of Me- 
chanicsville, and honored the office until elected sheriff, an uninterrupted 
service of twenty-three years. Mr. Albright’s domestic circle was composed 
of eleven children, all of whom reached man’s estate, except one, which 
died in infancy. Eight married and settled in life. His living children are 
Rev. W. H. Albright, of Merriwether county, Ga.; J. A. Albright, of the 
firm of Summergill & Albright, merchants of Browneville, Lee county; 
Mrs. S. J. Fears, wife of J. R. Fears, Esq., of Cass county, Texas; Mrs. 
F. C. Blackman, of Lee county; O. W. Albright, Esq., of Coweta county, 
Ga.; Rev. T. D. Albright, of the Alabama Conference and Mr. J. J. Al¬ 
bright, of Opelika. Mrs. Mary E. Robinson, widow of the late Frank 
Robinson, died in Lee county, in 1876. Miss Emma Albright, a beauti¬ 
ful and intelligent young lady of eighteen, and the youngest daughter 
of the family, died in Opelika, June 10th, 1882. This young lady was a 
general favorite, and her death was a shock to the family and was felt 
throughout the community. In addition to these, Mr. Albright raised 
three orphan grand children, left by the late Mr. and Mrs. Robinson. 

He still owns the plantation at Mechanicsville, the residence being 
occupied by his son-in-law, Mr. C. W. Blackman. Mrs. Albright, the 
Christian wife, and mother of this large and respectable family, is still 
by the side of her husband. She has given two ministers to the church 
of her choice, one a local preacher in Georgia and one to the Alabama 
Conference, and most, if not all of her children are members of the 
same. Their family connection in Lee county is large and useful to church 
and society. And now, in the middle of tJie sixth decade of life, he walks 
the streets erect, attending to the duties of his office in a quiet, unobtru¬ 
sive way, characteristic of the tenor of his life. 

The office of sheriff is an honorous as well as honorable one, and 
an incumbent who is faithfpl to its functions, never fails to make enemies, 
for the discharge of its duties brings him in closer contact with the er- 
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ratic element than any other civil office. And it will be a miracle if he 
escapes this common lot of all sheriffs, of all counties, of all States, of all 
Nations. 

CHAPTER XXVII 

Dover—Maj. ]. C. Holland—Saw and Grist Mill on Marshall's 

Creek—Columbus Water Works 

In collecting the material for a history like this, the difficulty met 
in arranging dates and localities as the material is collected is insur¬ 
mountable. Hence, their presentation in serial form will strike the reader 
as being rather “scattering,” which is unavoidable. This has been and 
vail be noticeable to the end. When it is collected and presented to the 
reader in its present form, it is the design of, the author to correct and 
arrange the whole in a more durable and acceptable form. This will be 
done in answer to urgent calls—not only local—but from nearly every 
State in the South and Southwest began early and still continues. Prior 
to the opening of what is now known as the Columbus and Western Rail¬ 
road, in 1855, there was a stage stand, post-office and smithy a short dis¬ 
tance west of what is now known as Smith’s Station, called Dover. Most 
if not all the early settlers of this locality have passed away, but a few of 
their descendants still remain; and this neighborhood will be written up 
in a chapter. A plantation was opened near this point in 1839, by the 
late Maj, James C. Holland , who was another of Georgia s contributions 
of brain and energy in the development of East Alabama; and was born 
in Hancock county, Dec. 27th, 1804. In 1825, when twenty-two years of 
age he traveled in Tennessee, and may have resided there a short time. 
It is on record that he married there on Jan. 1, 1826, Miss Henrietta Day, 
of that State, and moved to Thomaston, Upson county, Ga., opening, 
what afterwards proved a successful life-campaign as an humble and la¬ 
borious blacksmith, which occupation tends to the development of brain 
as well as muscle. Following his trade about a year in Thomaston, he 
moved to Columus in 1827 and set up the first blacksmith shop ever 
opened to the public in that city, Maj. Holland was the first sheriff of 
Muscogee county after its organization, and for ten consecutive years, 
alternated with his brother, Maj. William Holland, as sheriff and deputy, 
of the same county, Maj. William Holland still lives, at the advanced age 
of eighty-four years, at Villula, Russell county, enjoying remarkable health 
and vigor, For many years, these two brothers were as active men in the 
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early development of Columbus as the city could boast, and the records 
show that they walked in the paths of honor and integrity. In 1839 Maj. 
Holland invested in land in Russell county and opened a large planta¬ 
tion about two miles north of Dover. This plantation is now a part of 
the late John M. Allen estate. In 1841, Maj. Holland moved to what is 
now known as the “Holland Place,” three miles west of Columbus, on 
the Salem road, where he died, September 19th, 1853, from sickness con¬ 
tracted while on a return voyage from New York. Orlando Holland, died 
in Columbus, March 29th, 1875; Mrs. Olivia J. Smith, wife of Mr. B. F. 
Smith, died at the old homestead, June 30th, 1858; Mrs. Emily Gibson, 
wife of Thomas Gibson, Sr., of Motts Mill; Col. J. T. Holland, of 
Browneville; Mrs. Mary H. Daniels, wife of J. T. Daniels, died in Colum¬ 
bus, May 7th, 1862 and Mrs. H. J. Curran, of Atlanta, Ga., are the chil¬ 
dren, only three of whom—Mrs. Gibson, Col. J, T. Holland and Mrs. 
Curran—are now living; two died in childhood. 


The family homestead known as the Holland Place so long, will 
scarcely lose its identity with the name for generations to come. The as¬ 
sociations connected with it are such as to endear it to the survivors, and 
it is not likely to pass out of the family soon. Its close proximity to Colum¬ 
bus and location on the road leading into the interior of the county and 
the one most traveled by emigrants from Georgia to the great west in the 
old days, it has answered for forty years as a notable and permanent mile 
post west of Columbus. Before the days of Railroads, Holland’s creek, 
first known as Marsh alls creek,' then as McElvy’s creek, and later as the 
three mile creek, was a favorite camping ground for cotton planters of 
the up country, and as many as fifty wagons, loaded with cotton have 
been seen in camp on the east bank at one time, and many of my readers, 
now gray-haired men, will remember such scenes, as associated with their 
boyhood. The face of the country round about is very much changed 
since those days and would scarcely be recognized after an absence of 
thirty-five years. 


Since Maj. Holland’s death, the place has remained the property of 
his widow, who spent the most of her widowhood with her only surviving 
son, Col. J. T. Holland, where she died in peace in January 1884, aged 
83 years. She was a woman of force of character, and a Christian of the 
Primitive sort, worshiping as a member of the Methodist Church from 
early life. 
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Maj. James Holland was recognized by his contemporaries as a man 
far above the average, both physically and mentally, and was noted for 
his will-power, never attempting anything but what he thought was right 
and proper to do and always accomplishing what he undertook. When 
he was elected to the office of sheriff of Muscogee county in 1828 or 
1829, he was not able to write his own name, being then twenty-five years 
old. The absolute necessity of acquiring such an accomplishment at that 
age in order to secure success would have discouraged almost any other 
man. But his excellent wife knew the staff of which her horny-handed 
young husband was made, and in a very short time, under her careful 
instruction, he wrote a good hand and prepared all his papers himself; 
though it is easy to imagine that while taking his first lessons in penman¬ 
ship, he could turn out much more graceful “pothooks” with his hand- 
hammer on his anvil, than he could with a goosequill on fools-cap. There 
is an anecdote, related of him as occurring during his official life in Co¬ 
lumbus. A man under arrest was placed in his charge for safe-keeping 
until wanted by the court or discharged. This man was possibly drink¬ 
ing and on reaching the jail, was reluctant to enter, apparently through 
fear. The sheriff used every effort to assure his prisoner that there was 
no danger of harm, without effect, and not wishing to resort to violence, 
stepped inside the cell to convince him that there was no cause of alarm. 
No sooner was he within the threshold, when the prisoner tore himself 
loose, leaped back, closed the prison door as quick as a flash and locked 
the sheriff in. The prisoner then quietly walked back to the court-house 
and delivered the 'key to his honor, the Judge, with the startling informa¬ 
tion: 

“The sheriff is safely locked up in jail, Judge, and here is the key. 
You can send for him when you want him.” 

The dignity of the court, for the moment, was upset. Maj. Holland, 
though commencing life, with such meager education acquirements, it is 
known that at his death his literary attainments were of no mean order 
and he was qualified to transact any business in any department which 
claimed his attention, or his interests required. After having reached an 
ample competency, he amused his children by relating such incidents as 
the above, in his own experience, which carried with them an instructive 
lesson as well. Religiously he was Methodistic, and supported church en¬ 
terprises liberally with his means and influence. He was one of the tenters 
on the occasion of the first camp-meeting ever held in Russll county, at 
Mt Zion Church. He afterwards built, at his own expense, on his own 
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premises, a commodious house of worship, open to all denominations. 
The late Jown W. Allen who for several years was his neighbor, was 
often heard to say: 

“I never knew Maj. Holland to stoop to an act beneath the dignity 
of the highest type of a gentleman/’ 

Such was the testimony of his contemporaries. In connection with 
Mr. Dodge Maj. Holland built the first saw and grist mill ever erected 
on Marshall’s creek, and furnished a vast amount of lumber for the early 
growth of Columbus, the most of which has since been destroyed by fire. 
His mill pond in those days, had the reputation of affording the finest 
sport in still-water” fishing and was the most attractive and. frequently 
visited picnic ground on the “Alabama side” for miles around. The older 
citizens of Columbus will remember these occasions of rural recreation 
and pleasure, as among the happiest of their boy and girl life of forty 
years ago. It is just below the fountain-heads of this creek that the res¬ 
ervoir is built, known as the Columbus Water Works which is destined, 
in the near future, to become, in addition to its great utility, one of the 
most attractive spots in the State. And it is here that the youth and maid¬ 
ens of today and the generations to come, will repeat the pastimes of the 
old, olden time, enjoyed by their ancestors beneath the wild willow boughs 
on the grapy banks of the old mill-pond a few miles below, a few gen¬ 
erations ago. This work of utility, art, and beauty, was built under con¬ 
tract with the city of Columbus by Col. J. T. Holland, the only sur¬ 
viving son of the subject of this chapter, of which and of whom I design 
devoting an entire chapter, on reaching Browneville of today. 

Maj. Holland’s experience in life offers an instructive lesson to those 
who look upon themselves as unfortunate in being “born poor;” and is 
an illustration of a fact which history has proved to be a truth: the hest 
legacy a young man can inherit is health of body and mind and—poverty. 
There is more honor and more pleasure in being the architect of your own 
fortune, than in living on and spending an inherited one. But this is a 
history, not a moral essay. Maj. Holland started life without a dollar, 
without education and without family influence, making friends and ac¬ 
cumulating an independency by the force of his individual character; 
and in all probability, never heard of the adage:—“Where there is a will 
there is a way,” until he saw it developed in his individual practice and 
personal experience. When he died, after educating his children, and 
being liberal with his means to the church and the poor, he left four 
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thousand acres of land in a body embracing a fine plantation in a thrifty 
condition, and one hundred and fifty servants, besides other valuable 
property, making one of the most desirable unencumbered estates in Rus¬ 
sell county. In contemplating‘his character and success in life, his chil¬ 
dren do not forget that their mother was worthy of such a father, the 
memory of whom shares equally their love and veneration. This couple 
lived to see Columbus spring like magic from an everglade swamp, to be 
crowned the “Queen City of the Chattahoochee;” and her beautiful ceme¬ 
tery holds their “dust returning to dust.” 

CHAPTER XXVIII 

, Little Uchee Turnpike—Mr. Charles Baker—Hopeful Church- 

Double Barreled - Profanity 

The lands on the Little Uchee, before the uplands were opened were 
considered as fertile as any meadow or bottom lands in the State. The In¬ 
dians knew this, and from the location of cultivated patches, found by 
the emigrants, both on the banks of streams and among the hills, indi¬ 
cated that the red man was a good judge of soil and surroundings adapted 
to the production of such crops—principally com—necessary to their sim¬ 
ple wants and habits of life.—When the early settlers tested the capacity 
of the land, they soon discovered that the “old Indian fields,” though, 
from appearances, they had been under cultivation for generations with¬ 
out fertilizing, and not the sign of even the stump of a native forest tree 
was left, were more productive than their “new grounds/” This was a 
notable fact and of universal comment. The Indian system of agriculture 
was as simple as their wants, and yet, two or three acres was about the 
extent of their largest farming operations. After the introduction of an 
improved system, with improved implements, with slave labor, by the 
whites, some of the “half-breed” chiefs and sub-chiefs became large plant¬ 
ers .and acquired considerable wealth. Among these in Russell were the 
Carr and Marshall families. Rut it is not on record that any full-blood In¬ 
dian ever reached any notable degree of prosperity as a farmer or planter. 
It is further noticed that, in the location of their towns on or near a 
creek, or river, they almost invariably selected situations near shoals, rap¬ 
ids, and waterfalls. This may be attributed to the fact that the “children 
of the wild” were partial to the “music of the waters,” Another reason 
may be traced to their mode of life depending mainly upon hunting and 
fishing for sustenance; and where the water flows smoothly the ‘“bottoms” 
are broadest, and the forest thickest, affording the best hunting and fishing 
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grounds. These, in order to be preserved, should not be intruded on by 
a too close proximity of towns and settlements. The deer, their chief game, 
is a remarkably timid animal, and recedes when intruded on. The roar¬ 
ing of water over shoals, cliffs and precipices drowns the voice and con¬ 
fusion of camp, village or town, and become so blended that the denizens 
of the forest are not so apt to retire as if located in an open plain, distant 
from these sounds. About the “turnpike” road crosses the Little Uchee, 
between Crawford and Columbus, was, in the olden time, a famous in 
land hunting ground; and was as highly regarded and as jealously guarded 
as those on the river. And for years after the deer had disappeared from 
other localities on the creek and river this was a favorite hunting ground 
among the white settlers. Mr. Charles Baker , one of the early traders in 
Alabama lands, discovered the beauty of the country and its possibilities 
away back in the thirties and commenced operations. Mr. Baker was born 
in Warren county, Ga., March the 25th, 1794. His raising and early 
manhood was embraced in several counties in central Georgia. In 1815, 
he married Miss Ciscilia (Crelia) Clarke, of Jasper county, Ga., and in 
1832, settled in Muscogee county, Ga., four miles southeast of Columbus, 
Ga., about which date he began speculative ventures in Alabama lands. 

In 1837 and 1838 he invested largely in prospective town lots in 
Girard, and where Browneville now stands. In 1840 he moved to Russell 
county and settled on “Marshall Hill.” Mr. Y. H. Wade is the only 
man now living in the immediate neighborhood who was living there at 
that early date. Mr. Bakers investment embraced about twenty acres, 
for which he paid Mr. Brown about two thousand dollars. After improv¬ 
ing it considerably, the financial crash of that period, which was disas¬ 
trously felt all over the United States, reaching and affecting all indus¬ 
tries and trades, depreciated Teal estate to such an extent that those who 
did not have a large idle capital to fall back Upon, were compelled to sell 
at a ruinous sacrifice. Mr. Baker sold his “venture” for fifteen hundred 
dollars. Messrs. Young & Grimes and Moses own a portion of this prop¬ 
erty now, and it is supposed that it could not be bought for less than 
$30,000. And even that figure may be considerably below its market value. 

From Girard Mr. Baker moved seven miles west of Columbus, now 
known as the “Hanners place,” and where Mr. John Hanners now lives. 
In 1854 he moved to the localities near the “Turnpike bridge, above 
referred to. This proved to be his last move. He died here, Oct. 19th, 1861, 
aged sixty-seven years, and was buried on the Eli Stroud place, Mr. Baker 
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raised nine children to manhood: Mr. Willis P. Baker, died in 1869; Mrs. 
Priscilla Vinson, first wife of Mr. John Vinson, of Dale county, Ala., 
died in 1847; (she was the mother of Mr. Willis P. Vinson, living near 
Salem) the first Mrs. William Byrd, died in 1863 and Mrs. Bogg, died 
in 1880. Besides these dead, three died in early infancy. Those of his 
children known and supposed to be living are: Mrs. Mary Toler, of Illi 
nois; Col. Richard P. Baker, ex-sheriff of Russell, now Lee county; Mr. 
Isaac A. Baker, of Cedartown, Polk county, Ga.; Mr. Charles Baker, of 
Texas, and Mrs. Ciscilia McKinnon, of Texas—twelve in all. 

Mr. Baker joined the Baptist church in Columbus, Ga., about 1837. 
When the ‘'seism' which culminated in the disintegration of the Baptist 
church in 1835, and the formation of new churches in the settlement 
later, Mr. Baker adhered to the "mother wing” and lived a faithful and 
consistent member of the Primitive Baptist faith and order the balance of 
his life. His memory, and that of his wife, is revered by all his children, 
whose only association with recollections of them are surrounded with a 
halo of love and affection, representing them as kind, thoughtful parents, 
who never set them other than good examples and taught them wise and 
profitable lessons. Mr. Baker was mostly instrumental in building Hope¬ 
ful Primitive Baptist church, on the Little Uchee, and supported it largely 
with his means as long as he lived. In after years, this church dissolved 
and the house was moved on to the "Hogan place,” six miles west of 
Columbus, near the Salem road, where it stood as a Primitive Baptist 
church for several years. 

Socially, Mr. Baker was fond of company, enjoyed pleasantry, was a 
liberal entertainer, whose latchstring hung outside to friends and strangers 
alike, and the Primitive Baptist preachers of the olden time who still re¬ 
main, will remember him with feelings of profound respect. He was never 
known to get drunk, never chewed tobacco, but eschewed the filthy weed 
in ajl its forms of use known to man. 

It is only record that he swore one profane oath in all his life, and 
only one; and that was a "double-barreled” one. On a certain occasion he 
approached too near the heels of a vicious horse, which he was preparing 
to mount. Whether this was a military horse is not known; but it is known 
that the animal was well drilled in "horse artillery” tactics, and knew 
well how to take a sure aim and discharge his own battery, which he did 
to perfection, sending his master to "stump his toe” before catching a 
heavy fall as an appendix to a heavier blow from his horses heels. On 
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rising and limping round, surcharged with pain and anger, the said dou¬ 
ble-barreled oath was discharged with explosive energy-one barrel at the 
horse and the other at the senseless stump, which lamed his sensitive toe. 
This one instance of profanity sufficed for the lifetime of this excellent 
man, for he was never known to use a profane word before or after, and 
answered as a standing joke, at his expense, among his friends, the bal¬ 
ance of his life. Being a large trader in lands during the early years of 
the settlement of Russell county, his name appears in many deeds of 
conveyance, and one the books for the records of deeds, etc. And in this 
connection it may be said that he transacted business in that line with as 
few suits at law, involving legality of titles, as most men in that line of 
trade. His death was keenly felt by his church and society. His children 
and grand-children are useful citizens, honored and respected in their 
several communities, reaching from Illinois to Texas, embracing four 
States. 

CHAPTER XXIX 

Mr. John W. Allen—“The Cross”—“Uncle Remus”—Rev. James Alien- 

Rev. J. E. Glenn—Killing Witches 

In the course of this history I have had occasion to make frequent 
mention of John W. AUen } and in every instance, referring to the matters 
which brought the name to the surface, and in every interview had with 
his surviving friends, I find associated with his memory a degree of re¬ 
spect and veneration cherished for but few men, who spent their entire 
lives in the quiet walks of life. And he was another Georgian, born in 
Warren county, in 1805. In 1835 he moved to Glennville, Ala., and about 
that time, married Miss Florella Glenn, daughter of the late Rev. James 
E. Glenn, well known throughout South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, 
as a pious, bold, fearless, pungently forcible and—consequently—useful 
minister of the gospel, in the Methodist Church, during the first half of 
the present century, of whom I may have something to say at the close 
of this chapter. 

Mr. Allen first settled in Alabama, near Glennville, as a farmer, 
where he remained until 1841, when he recrossed the Chattahoochee and 
settled in Muscogee county, Ga., two miles above Columbus, and oppo¬ 
site the famous “Lover’s Leap.” Though Georgia was his native state, and 
the scene of his early manhood, Alabama, his adopted State, had for him 
attractions which could not be supplanted and after two years, he returned 
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and settled in Russell, now Lee county, in 1843, purchasing lands from 
Col. J. C. Holland, Drummond and Taylor. It is on this place that the 
“Black-Dirt Hill,” a famous landmark of the olden time, is situated. There 
is nothing visible about this hill now to indicate the origin of such a 
name, and is supposed to have derived its cognomen from a sub-Indian 
chief who once lived there. 

Mr. Allens first wife, and the mother of all his children, died as 
she lived, and as all the children of such a father and all the wives of 
such a husband ought to live and die, true in all the relations of daugh¬ 
ter, wife and mother, as taught by the religion of the Bible—a Christian. 

Infidelity has not taken such a hold as to cause the statement that a 
factor in history lived and died a Christian, to mar the beauty and value 
of history. AND IT NEVER WILL. 

In 1845, Mr. Allen married Mrs. Sarah Mills, widow of the late 
Rufus T. Mills. This lady was one of the “Porter girls,” and by this mar¬ 
riage, Mr. Allen became brother-in-law to Richard Buchanan, John D. 
Howell and John C. Ruse, mentioned in a former chapter, Mr. Allen died 
in 1859. He was a neighbor and friend of Col. James C. Holland, be¬ 
tween whom the most pleasant social relations existed for many years. 
As a Christian gentleman he was a representative of a type which gave 
tone and vigor to religious and moral sentiment of the earlier settlers of 
the country, the effects of which has not and will never cease to be felt. 
His surviving children are Mrs. Cordelia Banks, wife of Rev. D. M. Banks, 
of Opelika; Mr. Marcellus Allen, of Gueryton and Miss Sallie F. Allen, 
of Opelika; Mrs. Henrietta Butts, wife of Rev. M. E. Butts, of the Arkan¬ 
sas Conference, who died in 1863. Mrs. Allen, his childless widow, sur¬ 
vives him, at the old homestead and developes an artistic taste in design, 
and skill to execute, from original and ideal models, worthy of a high 
school of art. Though now in her sixty-seventh year, specimens of her 
work indicate careful early training in the ornamental branches of the 
fine arts, when, in fact, she never received a lesson in that department in 
her life, nor any instruction in any of its branches, except from nature's 
own textbook, in nature's own handwriting, from nature's own models. 
Specimens of her ingenious handiwork adorn the tables and mantles of 
many of her friends, some of which, finished since her sixtieth year, may 
be found among the mementos and souvenirs of a private parlor in Ope¬ 
lika. Among these is the representation of a cross, made of a hornet's nest, 
resembling clouded marbk arranged in pendant sprays of long moss.. The 
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words “For Nettie” are beneath. The letters of the word “For” are made 
of the inner bark of a birch tree, growing on the plantation of Prof. O. 
D. Smith's father, in Vermont. The letters of the word “Nettie are made 
of a hornet's nest. In the same collection may be found a doll representa¬ 
tion of Uncle Remus and His Family, a look at which is both an anti¬ 
dote against and a cure for melancholly. The heads of this humorous 
carricature are made of hickory nuts, and the representation is ridiculous¬ 
ly complete. “Uncle Remus' is dressed after the latest style of dude, as 
are also his two sons. His wife and daughter will remind the little folks 
of “Peter Parley's” school-book illustrations of the natives of the Society 
Islands of half a century ago. 

To make this representation complete, “John Chinaman is made to 
sustain the relation of valet to “Uncle Remus. John s head, hands and 
feet are made of pea-nuts, the feet, encased in slippers made of pea-nut 
hulls. This collection, placed in Condon's jewelry store, would attract as 
much attention as the* “Cuckoo clock.” Rev. James Allen , father of the 
subject of this chapter, lived with his son the latter years of his life, was 
a remarkable man in many respects and merits notice here as a useful 
man. In early life he followed the carpenter's trade and assisted in erect¬ 
ing the first State house in Richmond, Virginia. The last half of his active 
life was devoted to the gratuitous practice of medicine. This necessity 
arose from the scarcity of regular physicians in the early days. It is known 
that he rode day and night, during the sickly season, to meet the calls of 
the suffering, furnishing medicine at his own expense and never charging 
a cent for his services. He was very successful in his practice, though he 
never made medicine a study until it became necessary, and never grad¬ 
uated from any school of medicine, except that of the saddle and the sick 
bed. He died in 1857, at the residence of his son, near Smith's Station, 
aged 87 years.He was as useful, as a minister of the Gospel, as he was as 
a physician, and the work of his hands will fruit on and on, and ripen 
in eternity. Rev. James E. Glenn was the founder of a family in East 
Alabama, which dates back fifty-five years, and among whose papers, I 
have been informed, is preserved a part of a correspondence between him¬ 
self and Gen. Winfield Scott, bearing date of 1836, relative to his knowl¬ 
edge of the movements of the Indians, during the war of that year. His 
descendants to the fourth generation move in the best circles of Barbour, 
Russell, Lee and other counties, and the town of Glennville was named 
for him. 
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I have read, or heard, from some source not now remembered, an 
anecdote of this noted minister, illustrative of the salient points in his 
character, which is, in substance, as follows: About the beginning of the 
present century, Mr. Glenn was in his prime as a minister in his native 
State. He lived in a section of country largely divided by schismatic con¬ 
flicts of opinion, evidencing but little practical religion among them. This 
is always the outgrowth of ignorance. The doctrines of the Methodist 
church were but little understood and much prejudice existed against 
that denomination, and it was next to impossible for a Methodist preach¬ 
er to draw a congregation. Mr. Glenn had made repeated efforts and 
failed. One of the peculiar notions of the people, and the only one on 
which there appeared to be any uniformity of faith, was the belief in 
witches. Mr. Glenn resolved to take advantage of this fact, and in due 
time it was noised throughout the settlement, for miles in every direction, 
by written posters over Mr. Glenn's own signature, and by public an¬ 
nouncement, that he, on a certain day, at a certain hour, at a certain 
place, would publicly proceed to Kill Witches. The day came, the hour 
came and the people came, by fifties and by hundreds, until the woods 
were full. No cabin of those days could accommodate such an audience 
and all out of doors was utilized. Mr. Glenn opened the service in the 
usual primitive mode, and then began the work of the hour, by telling 
the people that he as well as they believed in witches, and that he was 
going to make an effort to kill some of them that day. He believed that 
the usual mode of killing witches was to first draw their pictures and then 
shoot silver balls at them, he would shoot golden ones. The first picture 
he drew was Infidelity, and after picturing it in all its hoggish deformity, 
he would then begin to shoot; saying, “One to make ready, two to take 
aim and three to let go," and he would roll out, in a voice which made 
the forests echo, passage after passage from the Bible against Infidelity. 
And so he drew the pictures of drunkenness, of profanity, of Sabbath 
breaking, and the other vices which had bewitched the people and shot 
golden balls at them for hours, without wearying his audience. 

After that day, in that neighborhood it was only necessary to be 
known that Rev. James E, Glenn was to preach within a radius of twenty 
miles, and an audience was always waiting for him at the appointed hour. 
He died in Barbour county about 1852. Mrs. P, E. Barnette and Mrs. D. 
M, Banks, of Opelika, are his grand-children, 
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CHAPTER XXX 


Family Servants—William Henry Stroud, Freedman—Early Settlers 
on The Stroud, White Creek—Dancing Ground-Some Indian Words 


Once in a while my attention is directed by the children and grand¬ 
children of the old settlers of the country, to a favorite old family serv¬ 
ant who still lingers among the descendants of their old masters. They 
represent a once numerous class—in fact, there was one or more of them 
on every plantation, and rose to confidence and place in their old mas¬ 
ters esteem by their intelligence, obedience and integrity. The African 
race, whether bond or free, are quick to recognize and acknowledge “brain 
power/' and submit to its force with less resistance and more grace than 
any other race on the globe. These old favorites were generally “fore¬ 
men" on the plantation, carrying the barn keys; or cooks and house serv¬ 
ants, in whose keeping the keys of the closet and smoke house were un¬ 
reservedly placed. This confidence was rarely misplaced and seldom 
abused. One or more of these old “family relics" still linger in every 
neighborhood where, in the olden time, large plantations ’ existed and 
the descendants of the planters still occupy the “Old Homestead," or are 
on the old place. They belong to a school of their race as far superior, for 
all practical uses in every department of labor and trust, to the mushroom 
class which has sprung up since “freedom come," as the Americo-African 
as a class is to the tropical native. And it is an affecting sight^and in¬ 
structive as well—to witness the love and affection the old freed servants 
cherish for the children and grand-children of their old masters and mis¬ 
tresses, and its reciprocation by them; for these children are taught to 
remember the fact that, their parents and grand parents were nursed in 
those wrinkled old arms, rode many a mile through the primeval forests 
of old Russell and Lee perched upon those'now stooping old shoulders, 
and buried their chubby, infant fists in those snow-white shocks of wool, 
which were then of their nature blackness. One of these is William Henry 
Stroud—Freedman, known everywhere, where he is known at all, as “Un¬ 
cle Henry." He was born at Barber's creek, Glarke county, Ga., in 1811, 
the slave of the late Eli Stroud, and is of the first family of servants Mr. 
Stroud ever owned. He is supposed to be the the only one now living of 
that family. He was the trusted servant of his master, had his confidence 
and never betrayed it. He developed considerable intelligence and his 
master considered him too valuable to put to a trade; for Henry had more 
influence over his fellow servants than any his master had and was con¬ 
sidered of more value as a foreman on the plantation than he could pos- 
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sibly be as a mechanic or blacksmith away from home; though colored 
artizans were in high demand in the early days. During the war with 
England in 1812 and 1814, Henry was a baby in his mothers arms. It 
was during this war that his first young mistress was killed by the In¬ 
dians in Conecuh county, and his master had such a narrow escape with 
his life. Henry's first recollection was in Conecuh county, away back in 
the twenties, was his master s favorite at an early period of his life, and 
Mr. Stroud being an expert hunter in early life and quite fond of the 
chase, used often to take Henry along with him to assist in bringing 
home the game. He followed his master's fortunes all the way through 
and never thought is possible to belong to any other man but “Mars Eli:" 
He says that he was never whipped but twice in his life by his master 
and says that he deserved all he got. When Henry first settled with his mas¬ 
ter in old Russell, in 1835, at what is known as the Stroud place, the 
country was an almost unbroken forest. Neighbors were few and far be¬ 
tween, game plentiful and Indians more numerous than either. To use 
his own words: “De country was all de woods and Injines was in all de 
country." Mr. Jack Hays lived where Mr. John Wade now lives; Mr. 
afterwards Rev. William Cadenhead lived at the fork of the road, south, 
near Mt. Gillead Church. Some of the cabins built on” this place are still 
standing. Mr. Joshua Edge lived on a part of the place now owned by 
Mr. Irwin Johnson; Dr. Farmer lived where Mr. James Bennett now 
lives. His widow, the venerable Mrs. Sarah Farmer still survives, at the 
advanced age of 84 years, and is the mother of Mrs. John D. Greene, 
where she resides. Mr. James Jeter lived where Mr. Burton now lives 
and built the first cabins on that place; Mr. James Story lived on the 
creek opposite and erected a little mil on what is known as the Leggett 
place, about 1840; Mr. Edward L. Davis lived where Mr. J. M. Davis 
now lives. These are all dead except Mrs. Farmer and Mrs. Eli Stroud. 
Henry remembers well the excitement caused by the war of 1836, and 
gives the following incident: Mr. Stroud went across the river, carrying his 
family and his moveable effects, a few days before the Blake Thomas 
company, making the tritp by way of Columbus. This crowd was a large 
one and they traveled in a hurry, scarcely taking time to “look back” 
until the Chattahoochee lay between them and the infuriated natives. No 
“pillar of salt" wasn't found on their trail. Messrs. Cadenhead, Jeter, Hays 
and others were in this company. The Indians supposed that the Thomas 
company, making the trip by way of Columbus. This crowd was a large 
the Little Uchee, and crossed the Hospeliga creek at what was then 
known as the Brooks place. Here the Indians under the direction of Tus- 
koo-na Fix-i-co, waited in ambush, to attack the expected refugees. They 
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had utilized a large pine log which had been felled by the wind, as an 
ambuscade. In this log they had cut notches—ten in number—at conveni¬ 
ent distances and covered them with bark. In these notches the Indians 
placed their rifles, being hid behind the log, and waited their—as they 
supposed—unwary prey. But the refugees were not so unwary. Being 
either forewarned, or led by Providence, they had taken another route 
and escaped; proving to the red man that the white man had either 
learned some of the red mans tricks, or were guided by a superior hand. 
They had their vigil for nothing. This was only a day or two before the 
burning of the stages. Henry's recollection is that about the time Moffett's 
Mill was built on the Little Uchee creek, Mr. Terrell Brooks, father of 
D. P. Brooks, now living on Odum creek, near the line of Lee and Macon 
counties, built a saw-mill on the Stroud-White creek at a point now 
owned by Mr. G. M. Greer. A gin and grist mill now occupies the spot, 
built by Mr. Greer. This is located about a mile above the White ford. 
Henry's experience with the Indians was not tragic, but funny. 

There was a noted Indian dancing ground about a quarter of a mile 
or less from Meadors' (Sears') Cross Roads, towards Mofett's Mill. The 
road now runs through this dancing ground. There was a small Indian 
village a short distance up the creek on the north bank opposite We- 
tum-ka town on the south bank.—Here, hundreds of Indians would col¬ 
lect to celebrate the “green corn dance" and other festivities. Henry would 
go on these occasions, as a spectator; and being a young man, was at¬ 
tracted by the wild beauty of the young Indian girls, and acknowledges 
playing the “gay young Lothario;" and, even at this late day, cherishes 
a pride in having a “sweet heart" among them for some time, who would 
probably have become his wife, if the “cruel war" had not interrupted 
their courtship. That coming on, separated them forever. While on one 
of his accustomed visits to the dancing ground, a drunken Indian ran 
up from behind and “butted" him in the “small of the back," at the same 
time grasping his plantaloons about the ancles, tripped him up. Both 
came to the ground, the Indian on top The young savage immediately 
arose and Henry saw that he was not only drunk but “mad, much heap;" 
and was flourishing a knife in his hand, ready for a fight. As fighting 
was not his trade, and as he had not given any offence, thought it wise 
not to take any, and prudent to get himself away, which wisdom and pru¬ 
dence was immediately acted upon, and he left in a hurry, considering, 
under the circumstances, “prudence is the better part of valor." This was 
a favorite sport among the Indian boys, but was dangerous when they 
were drunk, which was often or all the time when they could get the 
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whiskey. A young Indian by the name of Berry Hill took a fancy to 
Henry, and when the war broke out, used every effort to persuade him 
to leave his master and cast his lot with the tribe, offering every induce¬ 
ment conceivable to carry his point, assuring that he could get away, with¬ 
out trouble or danger, and that he would assist and protect him to the end. 
Berry Hill was Henry’s interpreter during his courtship; and, it is rea¬ 
sonable to suppose that the free young savage wielded a powerful influ¬ 
ence over his slave friend. But was not of sufficient force to entice him 
away from his old master, the old place and the associations of his life; 
even with the handsomest squaw' in the tribe thrown in. Henry, with 
the after experience of forty years since then and now, in retrospecting 
this passage of his early history, shakes his head negatively, saying: “It 
was no go.” 

According to Henry’s recollection, early after the war, Mr. Bernard 
Perry settled on some land south, near his master, and opened a black¬ 
smith shop, which he kept up until death, in 1852. He was a splendid 
smith, though painfully for many years. His widow still resides in Mont¬ 
gomery, and his son, Mr. Norton Perry, has been for many years con¬ 
nected with the railroad agency, in that city. This place is now the prop¬ 
erty of Mr. Ralph. Between this and the Pitts place, there is an old mill, 
in an old field, which marks the spot where George Jarrell first settled 
in the county. No sign of any cabins remain. The residence now occupied 
by Mr. Hudson Hightower, about a quarter of a mile, is the same built 
by Mr. Jarrell, moved and rebuilt. The place now known as the Pitts 
place was first settled by a Mr. Jeter, who built the first cabins and 
opened the first clearing, about 1839 or 1840, He was followed succes¬ 
sively by Messrs. Castleberry, Snipes and Bedford Harris. Mr. Harris has 
a son now living in Browneville. Next came Mr. Pitts, who died there 
about T863, and is buried at Concord Church. His widow still survives 
and resides at the old homestead. Messrs. Isham and Ivy Cadenhead first 
settled the place where Mr. Hansford Aired now lives about 1835 or 1836. 
The venerable Isham Cadenhead still lives in the Chewackla neighbor¬ 
hood, passed ninety years old. Mr. Eland Ireland followed Mr. Caden¬ 
head, succeeded by Mr. James Haygood, a brother-in-law of Mr. Eli 
Stroud. Mrs. Haygood was the first person buried at the Stroud grave¬ 
yard, about 1850. Mr. Graves Hodge came next on the place, followed 
by Mr, Meadors and Mr. Vandy Sturkey, who sold it to Mr. Aired, 

The fountainhead of the Stroud-White creek is now known as the 
Ralph fish lake, near Mott’s Mill, and empties in the Little Uchee on 
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the plantation of Mr. I* S. Johnson, about a mile below where Bishop’s 
bridge spans it. Henry has never turned his attention to letters, suppos¬ 
ing that after the war, he was “too old to learn,” and consequently, says 
he has “no larnin.” But a short conversation with him illustrates that he 
has read largely from the great book of nature, and knows more of men 
and things than many white men favored with liberal educational advan¬ 
tages. His fund of information is copious and his memory was retentive, 
and is considered a learned man and standard authority among his race, 
by whom he is held in high esteem. He was a wise and conservative 
counselor among his people when “freedom come.” At the close of the 
war, when everything was at cross questions, and the poor, ignorant 
freeman was surcharged with a surfeit of “liberty” and went wild with 
his new found heritage, Henry’s head was level, and instead of flying off 
at a tangent, wisely concluded to stay with his master, or near him and 
his children; which he did and has continued to do so ever since, except 
the years 1881 and 1882, he worked with the Gibson family at Mott’s 
Mill. When his old master died 1872, Henry was one of the chief mourn¬ 
ers, and was as sincere in his grief as if he had lost a father. Henry is 
quite a patriarch, being the father of twenty-four children, twenty-one 
of whom, his present wife gave him. “Aunt Sarah” still lives with him, 
and has been his wife more than fifty years. As far as they know, fifteen 
of their children are still living, scattered over nearly every Southern State. 
Their old master’s descendants declare these two faithful freed servants 
shall never want bread and a shelter, and when the battle of life is over, 
they shall be decently buried. Aunt Sarah has been a member of the 
Baptist Church for many years. Henry claims to have been a moral man 
all his life, but has never been identified with any church. They now 
live on the land of Mr. W. I. Stroud, the only son of their old master, 
where they will likely spend the residue of their days. Henry is hale and 
hearty, at the age of 73 years, and labors every day on his little farm. It 
is said of him, in the olden time, when he was a slave, his master always 
gave his servants a patch and time to cultivate it; Henry always took 
care of his money and always had it. He had an old fashioned leather 
covered trunk, in which he banked histoid and silver. His young master 
would often borrow money from him and never found the bank “broke.” 
It was always solvent. Since the war, Henry has always made enough to 
live on, and never went in debt beyond his ability to pay, and always met 
his obligations, For the amusement of any young readers, a specimen of 
the Indian mode counting is appended, as remembered by Henry. It dif¬ 
fers somewhat from specimens given in a former chapter: 
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Hum-kin, 1; ho-co-lon, 2; tuc-cha-na, 3;; os-ten, 4; choc-e-pin, 5; e- 
par-kin, 6; co-lo-par-kin, 7; os-to-par-kin, 8; os-to-par-lin, 9; par-lin, 10; 
par-la-hum-kin, 11; par-la-ho-co-lon, 12; par-la-tuc-cha-na, 13; par-la-os-ten, 
14;; par-la-choc-e pin, 15; par-la-epar-kin, 16; par-la-ho lo-par-kin, 17; 18 
and 19 were forgotten. Co-lop-hum-kin, 100. We-wa, water; e-par, dog; 
se-cor, hog; se-lus-co, horse hut-ta, house; esta-had-ka. white man; esta- 
lusta, black man; esta-chatta, red man; we-tum-ka, falling water; we- 
tum-ka-o-lo-us-cha, we are going to the falls to dance; lo-che-fus-cha, dead, 
eternal sleep; nok-a-nail-kus, too much drunk, wa-ha-fe-cha; milk; hee-a- 
one-us-cha, give me a chew tobacco; es-to-lus-ta-ho-la-wa-gus-cha, no ac¬ 
count (when you don't give it to him); nee lus-cha, a good fellow (when 
you give him a chew). 

CHAPTER XXXI 

The Johnson Family—Mr. Irwin Johnson—General M. Greer—The Lamb 

Place—Edward L. Davis— J. M. Davis—An Ancient Family Relic 

The Indians had a name for the Stroud-White creek, in their own 
language, but I have met none of the old settlers who have any distinct 
recollection as to what its original nomenclature was. The original names, 
like the race who knew localities by no other, will all be forgotten before 
another generation, except those few adopted by their successors. Where 
this creek falls into the Little Lichee, very fine bottom lands are found, 
which, from reliable records, have been under cultivation more than fifty 
years, with but little if any, decline in their productive capacity. These 
lands are subject to occasional overflow by back water from the Little 
Lichee, hence, instead of washing the soil away, deposites a sediment 
which keeps it up to a high state of productiveness. The lands on both 
sides of the smaller creek extending more than a mile below, are the 
property of Mr. Irwin L. Johnson , whose father, Mr. Wylie Johnson, 
emigrated from Houston county, Ga., near Fort Valley, in 1832, when 
his son was only five years old. Forty years ago, when I was a boy, I recol¬ 
lect a very aged neighbor, De Stephen Johnson, who was the only sur¬ 
viving Revolutionary soldier in that neighborhood, in Houston county; 
and on Saturday evenings, I delighted in going to the old gentleman's 
house and listen to his relation of incidents of the war of Independence, 
particularly of General Marion the <f Swamp Fox" under whom he served. 
He also served in the war of 1812, before his emigration from South Caro¬ 
lina, He was too old to serve in the creek war of 1836, This old gentle¬ 
man was Irwin's grandfather. His father, Wylie Johnson, first settled in 
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Russell county, on the road leading from Bishops bridge, on the Little 
Uchee, to Columbus, near where the road crosses the Hospeliga creek, 
and on the West side of said creek. The place is now owned by Miss 
Sallie Robinson. He built the first cabins here, having no neighbors ex¬ 
cept Indians, with whom he had no trouble whatever. He sold this place 
to Mr. Wakasee, who has no representatives in the county today. Mr. 
Wakasee was followed successively by Mrs. Wiggins, Mr. John Daw¬ 
son, Col. Samuel Strong, Mr. William Brooks and Mr. William Robin¬ 
son, the father of the present occupant. 

In -1840-, Mr. Wylie Johnson moved? up the West side of Little Uchee 
creek and settled a quarter of a mile East of where Mr. James Harris now 
lives, and a mile and a half West of Moffetts Mill, remaining her seven 
)ears. In 1848, he moved back to the neighborhood in which he built his 
first cabins 1833, and settled on the East side of Hospeliga creek, about 
a mile North of his old home. Here he died in 1852. Mr. Whittlesley now 
owns the place. His widow still survives at the ripe age of seventy-six, 
and resides near her only son, who nourishes her in her old age with a 
filial devotion which only sons should emulate. 

When his father died, Mr. Irwin Johnson took charge of his widowed 
mother running the old homestead farm, until he moved to where he now 
lives, purchasing the place from Mrs. Nancy Wilkinson, who entered 
it from the government at an early date. Mrs. Wilkinson died in Craw¬ 
ford some years ago. Mrs. Mary White, of Crawford, is her daughter. 
Mr. Johnson has added to the original settlement by purchases from 
Mess. Wash and Fred Slappey, the McDuffee children, Leslie, Rutledge 
and Spinks, until the plantation now embraces twelve hundred and fifty 
acres, and is considered one of the most desirable farming locations on the 
East bank of the Little Lichee. 

In 1870, Mr. Johnson married Miss Sarah Revel, daughter of the 
venerable Rev. Jesse Revel, of Russell county. He has never sought politi¬ 
cal promotion, preferring the comfort and quietude of private life as a 
farmer, in which pursuit he has prospered, and is now recognized as one 
of the substancial citizens of his county. Immediately after the war, he 
was offered the Sheriffalty of the county of Russell, by the Governor, in 
the days of reconstruction, but, as his head was level, and has been level 
ever since. Mr. Johnson has studied one lesson all his life—how to at¬ 
tend to his own business—and in his efforts to solve this important prob¬ 
lem, he has found but little leisure to attend to other people's business, 
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and the result is prosperity; and if he lives the allotted "three score and 
ten,” will become one of the most substantial men in the county. Mr. 
Johnson had no educational advantages. His father was a mechanic by 
trade and was necessarily away from home most of his time; conse¬ 
quently, he has raised almost entirely by his mother. He has never joined 
any church, but has affiliated with the Baptist denominations, and re¬ 
spects religion wherever he recognizes it. His father refugeed from the 
Indians in 1836, to Houston county, Georgia, and remained the balance 
of the year. With this exception of a few months, Mr. Johnson has lived 
jn Lee county fifty-one years, and has witnessed its emergency from a 
primeval forest to what it is. Up the Stroud-White creek and about a 
mile North of Mr. Johnson's, General Mazzell Greer lives. His father, 
Mr. Thomas Greer, settled in Russell county, 1830. In 1850, he moved 
to near where Mr. A. F. Rogers now lives, above Opelika, where he died 
soon after. He was married twice. William Greer, of Texas, is the only 
survivor by the first marriage. Mrs. Margaret Elkins, of Russell county, 
and Mrs. G. M. Greer are all that are left of the last. The place where 
Mr. Greer now lives is the one first settled by the late Forsyth Brooks, 
mentioned in former chapters. Mr. Brooks built on the North side of the 
creek. Mr. Anderson Baldwin followed Mr. Brooks and built on the North 
side of the creek. He met a violent death in Crawford, about 1851 or 
1852. The place then came into the possession of Mr. Wakasee, who sold 
it to Mr. Eli Sturgess, who died there and was buried at Mt. Zion. His 
widow went to Mississippi and died in 1881. Mr. G. M. Greer bought 
the place from her in 1876. In 1883, he built a grist mill and gin on the 
site of the Brooks Saw Mill. In 1868, Mr. Greer married Mrs. Louisa El¬ 
kin, ne Hatcox, widow of the late James Elkin. The family are Mission¬ 
ary Baptists and worship at Philadelphia Church. Going East from Mr. 
Greers about a half mile reaches the “Lamb Place,” which was first set¬ 
tled by Mr. John Baldwin about 1837 or 1838, and was succeeded by 
his father-in-law—Mr. Joiner, in 1845. Mr. Baldwin died in 1853. Mr. 
Joiner moved to Georgia and was followed on the place by Rev. Jemison 
Scaife, a useful local minister of the Methodist Church, who died a mem¬ 
ber of the Georgia Conference in 1863 or 1864. He was succeeded by the 
late Jacob Lamb, who died there in 1873. The plantation has been dis¬ 
membered but his widow, Mrs. Julia Lamb now living near Villula, 
Russell county, still owns her dower, and the place including the build¬ 
ings, is known as the “Lamb Dower Place.” Adjoining this place about 
a half mile North is on of the oldest settlements in the neighborhood, 
being first settled by the late Edward L. Davis> a Kentuckian by birth 
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and education, born in 1797. In 1815, when he was only eighteen years 
old, he married Miss Rachael Motley, of Autauga county, cousin to Rev/s 
John G. and Wm. M. Motley and Mr. B. F. Motley of Macon county, 
and settled in Autauga county, Alabama, in 1819, and moved to Talbot 
county, Ga., about 1832 or 1833. In 1838, he came to Alabama and set¬ 
tled in Russell county, two and a half miles due west from Smith’s Sta¬ 
tion, now Lee county, where his son, Mr. J. M. Davis now lives. He had 
seven children, only five of whom now live: Dr. S. W. Davis of Cairo, 
South Georgia; Miss C. M. Davis*and Mr. J. M. Davis at the old home¬ 
stead; Mrs. Lucinda F. Hill, wife of Mr. Lee Hill and Mrs. S. A. Hill, 
wife of Mr. Joe F. Hill all of Lee county. Mr. Robert H. Davis gave his 
life to the “Lost Cause,” dying at home, in 1863. He was prostrated with 
pneumonia while stationed at Camp Watts, was brought home by his 
friends, and died soon after. He was buried at the family graveyard at 
the old homestead, where his father preceded in 1858. The widow and 
mother of these children, was laid beside her husband in 1873. Mr. Da¬ 
vis was not a member of any church; but the fact that all his children 
were worshipers at Mt. Zion, where they hold their membership—except 
one in Georgia—goes to speak well for the moral and religious influence 
of their parents. Mr. fames Monroe Davis , the only male representative 
of his generation of this family in Alabama has resided at the old family 
homestead ever since he was eighteen months old, and is one of the very 
few who still occupy the spot settled by the father. He has known no 
other home or abiding place on earth than this, cultivates the lands his 
father cleared, drinks from the well his father dug, eats fruit from the 
trees his father planted, sleeps under the roof-tree his father erected and 
rests in the shade of a park of noble forest oaks which his father topped 
with a pocket knife when they were a grove of bushes. He was born in 
Talbot county in 1836. In 1868, he married Miss Emma Kimbrough, 
daughter of Archibald Kimbrough, then of Auburn, now of Coffee coun¬ 
ty, Alabama. She is a grand-daughter of the late Rev. John P. Dickinson, 
of the Georgia Conference, and a great-grand-daughter of the late Rev. 
William Lagg, of Georgia, a useful local preacher, of the Hope Hull 
School of Methodists. For forty-five years, infancy, boyhood and man¬ 
hood, Mr. Davis has witnessed the progress of the country, from an In¬ 
dian hunting ground to a highly cultivated agricultural region. He was 
contemporary with the Edwards, Hays, Aldriges, Browns, Brookses, 
Strouds, Drummonds, Marshalls, Cadenheads, Bishops, Whites, etc., near¬ 
ly, on all of whom went “deer driving” with his father in the early days. 
Game was bountifully plenty here long after it had disappeared in other 
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localities* There was a famous “deer stand" about seventy-five yards from 
the house, from which a vast number of deer were brought down by the 
trusty rifles of the above named hunters of the past generation. The 
house stands on the centre of a “hill mound" of about six acres in extent, 
and is the dividing ridge between the fountain head of the Hospeliga 
and Stroud-White creeks. The grave in front of the house is a beautiful 
and attractive spot, and is frequently utilized by the young people as 
a picnic ground. The fruit orchard and grapery attached to this place, will, 
in a short time, be the most desirable in the county. The quality and 
variety of fruit is not excelled outside of the State. 

CHAPTER XXXII 

Wacoochee Valley-Major Wylie Gibson-Mr. Hobson C, A. Smith- 
Indian Mound—Goat Rock—“Druid Pile \ Etc, 

In a former chapter I promised to give a more satisfactory history 
of Wacoochee Valley, as it has a strong claim upon the memory of many 
now living as the scene of many incidents in the life of their grand¬ 
fathers and grand-mothers, who penetrated the Indian country quite early 
in its settlement among whom was the late M.ajor Wylie Gibson , born in 
1801, in Clinton, Jones county, Georgia, was contemporary with 
William Williams, who spent his early life in that town as a hatter, and 
of whom I have voluminous and interesting notes, which will appear as 
this history approaches Opelika. Major Gibson married Miss Sarah Ben¬ 
nett of that town in 1820, and settled first in Jones county as a farmer, 
which occupation he followed all his life, adding other interests along, 
one of which was running a hotel in Macon, Ga., some years after his 
marriage, the date of which is not now known. In 1836, he came to Rus¬ 
sell county, Ala., with some negroes to make an opening preparatory to 
emigrating in the Fall and commenced operations at a point northeast of 
where Wacoochee Valley now is, purchasing his location from a land 
company. His land ran up to and embraced a portion of Wacoochee Val¬ 
ley. Wacoochee Valley was first laid out for a town, by -Mr. Jesse B. 
Reaves, who lived there at the time and owned the land joining Major 
Gibson's opening a store and a hotel with a view of seeing it grow to a 
place of some importance in merchantile pursuits, which it probably 
would have reached, had not whiskey been one of the chief articles of 
trade, which occupied the young men of that generation, who, becom¬ 
ing disgusted with themselves and the balance of the world, sold out and 
moved away at an early period. The few of the older ones and their 
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children who were raised^grew to be useful citizens and prospered. They 
let whiskey alone. In earlier life, before he came to Russell county, Major 
Gibson met reverses, but instead of “breaking full handed” as many did 
in that day, and still do today, he sold his plantation and settled with his 
creditors at 100 cents on the dollar. It is remembered by some now living 
that Mr. Stephen Hudson opened the first store in Wacoochee Valley, in 
3837. From 1840 to 1850—ten years—the town was at its best. Three 
stores, a hotel and blacksmith shop were kept up most or all of that time. 
Mr. Reaves kept one store and the hotel, Mr. Jack Shearer and Mr. Henry 
Hardy the two other stores and Mr. Oswell Albright kept up the black¬ 
smith’s shop. When the war of 1836 broke out, Major Gibson had to 
scamper with his negroes across the river for safety, though he ever be¬ 
lieved afterwards that if he had remained, would not have been inter¬ 
rupted, as the Indians were all friendly to him and none of his property 
was molested during his absence, only his crop of corn suffered for want 
of work. In the Fall of that year, he returned, bringing his family, and 

went to work in earnest. He was one of the settlers who turned his en- 

* 

tire attention to the raising of corn and meat, to supply the tide of emi¬ 
gration which began to flow in rapidly after the Indians retired. And he 
prospered rapidly. Major Gibson joined the Methodist Church in 1847, 
and immediately became an active and useful Christian, going to work 
at once towards the erection of a house of worship. He gave the land 
upon which the first Methodist Church in Wacoochee Valley was built 
during that year, which stood about two hundred yards north of the 
cross street of the town and contributed all the cost of its erection out of 
his own means except about thirty dollars. About 1863, this church ceased 
to be a local centre for the congregation worshiping there, dissolved. 
About this time a church was built at Mechanicsville. Major Gibson was 
commissioned Major of Militia in Jones county, Georgia, in early life 
and carried the title all his life. He was a man of warm, active sympathies, 
contributing with his means liberally, meeting cheerfully all the claims 
made upon him by church, society and the needy, and when he died in 
1869, his loss was severely felt by all clasess. His widow, and the hon¬ 
ored mother of all his children died at the residence of her son-in-law in 
Lee county, in 1883, and they both "lie buried in Columbus, where 
most of their children who have passed away, are also buried. 

i 

Their children are: Mrs. Eliza Smith, wife of Mr. Hobson C. A, 
Smith, of Lee county; Mrs. I^annie Greene, wife of Dr, John Greene, of 
Rome, Ga.; Mr. Henry Gibson, of Lee county; Mrs, Sarah Greene, wife 
of Mr. Thomas Greene, of Texas; Mr, Eaton Gibson, of Lee county; 
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Mr. Thomas Gibson, of Lee county; Mr. William Gibson, now occupy¬ 
ing the old family homestead, near Wacoochee Valley and Mrs. Mary 
Garrett, widow of Mr. Henry Garrett, of Florida. These survive their 
.parents. Mr. John Gibson died in early life, in Macon, Georgia. Mrs. 

Roberta Fitzpatrick, wife of Mr. Graves Fitzpatrick, died in Lee county, 
in 1868. 

Major Gibsons memory is still cherished with feelings of profound 
respect by those who remember him. His education was good and he was 
a general reader. At his death, his real estate comprised about seven thou¬ 
sand acres, and the war liberated about. forty.• negroes for.”;him - .His’■ early 
contemporaries at Wacoochee Valley were Jesse B. Reaves; Jerry McKiz- 
zick, lived near Powledges Mill; William Amos, lived between the Val¬ 
ley and the river. Mr. Carden now owns the place. Mr. Amos still lives 
in Russell county; Mr. Nathan Pitts still lives on the south side of Wa- 
coocthee creek, about half mile from the Valley; Burrel Blackman lived 
on the place south of the mill, and was succeeded by William Williams, 
followed by Wylie Williams. This place is now owned by Samuel L. Mul- 
lin, of Lee county. These were all good citizens. 

About 1840, Jacob Jordan built what is now known as Powledge's 
Mill. Mr. Moore built the first bridge which spanned the creek there. 
There was also a saw-mill on this site at that date. Mr. Jordan sold the 
mill to Dr. Mall, who was followed by Capt. T. J. Stephens, who trans¬ 
ferred the property to J. F. Powledge. Mr. Powledge sold it to Mr. McCul¬ 
lough, who owns the property at this date. 

The late Col. Thomas Colquitt built a saw-mill a mile above this, 
some years after, and about the same time, the late Charles Nelms, built 
a saw-and grist mill, a-mile and a half still higher up, on the same creek, 
which is still owned by his son,. Mr. William Nelms. 

♦ 

Wacoochee creek heads about two and a half miles north of Salem, 
on the estate of the late R. W. Pruitt, and falls into the river about op¬ 
posite the mouth of Mulbery creek, on the Georgia side, and about two 
miles above “Goat Rock,” the “Lover's Leap” of Lee county. Powledge's, 
or McCullough's, and Beasly's mill are the only ones on this creek now 
in operation. 

Major Gibson's posterity in the county is large and exercise a healthy 
influence in church and society, and it can be safely placed on record that 
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the world is no worse because these two good people lived in it. 

There settled in the same neighborhood, and about the same time, 
another contribution from Georgia to the hardy yeoman pioneers of Rus¬ 
sell county, Mr. Hobson C. A, Smith , was bom in 1811, in Jones county, 
Ga., married Miss Eliza Gibson in 1839 and emigrated to Russell county 
the same year, having settled in life two years previously, in Georgia, 
keeping “Bachelor’s Hall.” Two years experience taught him practically, 
the forceful truth divine, that “it is not good for man to live alone,” and 
he never had cause to regret his conversion to this subline .-truth. His first 
settlement in Russell county was on the Little lichee creek, a mile from 
the turn-pike, towards Columbus. This place was inherited by his wife’s 
grand-mother, on her father’s side. Not enjoying good health here, in 
1842 he left it and moved to his father-in-law, Major Wylie Gibson’s, on 
Wacoochee creek. Mr. Flewellin followed him on the Uchee place, which 
is now owned by Mr. Henry Moffett. In 1843, he bought a place from 
Mr. Harris, three miles from Smith’s Station. In 1858 he sold this to Mr. 
Ellington on this place and it is now occupied by the widow, of the late 
Lewis Spear. Mr. Smith then purchased the place on the river where he 
now resides. This place is noted as one of the earliest and finest river- 
bottom plantations of that section. It was first settled by the late Major 
Hardaway, father of Col. R. A. Hardaway, President of the University of 
Alabama, at Tuscaloosa. Major Hardaway settled on the place some years 
before the Indian war, and was surrounded by Indians, but with whom 
he had no serious trouble. In the distribution of the land to the Indians 
according to the provisions of the treaty of 1832, this section embraced in 
Major Hardaway’s claim, fell to an Indian whom the Major well knew. 
He also knew that other parties wanted this land which he had improved 
considerably, and would make an effort to get it. Major Hardaway ap¬ 
proached the Indian on the subject and proposed to buy his land from 
him; but the red man was not ready to sell. The Major requested him to 
give him the preference when he did get ready to sell. The Indian prom¬ 
ised him that he would. The Major had a fine rifle which he knew the 
Indian coveted very much. He presented this rifle to the Indian as a 
pledge, or token of the covenant between them, that the Indian would 
not sell his land without first giving the Major the opportunity to buy. 
The Indian went away, sporting his fine rifle, of which he was very 
proud. Months passed away and the Major heard nothing from his In¬ 
dian friend, but continued to improve the place as though he had the 
Indian’s title securely locked in his trunk, feeling no apprehension but 
that he would be faithful to his pledge. His neighbors, who doubtless 
envied him his fine place, would frequently twit him with a reminder 
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of the probability of his waking up some fine morning and find himself 
sold out. But he went on improving, as the years went on, as though 
he feared nothing. One day, about two years after, the Major saw his 
Indian friend approaching, with his rifle on his shoulder, which he patted 
with his hand as he stood, seeming very proud. He said to the Major: 
“‘Me come to sell land;” patting his rifle and stamping his moccasoned 
foot on the ground as he spoke. The Major counted out his price—six 
hundred “hard dollars” to him, the transfer was legally made in due form 
of law and all parties were satisfied. This incident, which is a truthful 
one, illustrated the fact that an Indian can be trusted when their confi¬ 
dence is once secured. When they prove treacherous, it is ample proof that 
it is the result of treacherous example set before. Major Hardaway after 
remaining here some years, sold the place to Mr. Alex Lowther and 
Mr. H. C. A. Smith. Hardaways ferry was the first public pass across 
the river in this locality and was the crossing for most of the refugees 
m 1836. The park east and north of the house is a beautiful one of na¬ 
tive forest growth, and in trimming it up, order was observed in leaving 
the trees in lines, forming beautiful natural avenues. The present resi¬ 
dence was built by Col. Hardaway. It is stated as a sequel to the incident 
of the Indian land trade, that the Indian, after receiving his money, hid 
it under a pile of flint rocks near where Mr. Arthur Frazers ginhouse 
now stands and went away with his people to the western reservation. 
Two years after, he returned, exhumed his treasure and carried away. 
This pile of flint rocks may be seen to-day. Even at the late day, plainly 
visible signs of the aboriginees are visible on the river bottoms of this 
place. About three hundred yards from the river, the same distance from 
Soap creek and about a half mile above where the latter falls into the 
former, the remains of an ancient mound may be seen. Mr. Smith re¬ 
members it when it was fifteen feet high, but at this time it is not more 
than six feet above the surrounding valley. Some years ago, it was dug 
into, in search of what might be found. Near the surface, six feet below 
this, a laid bed of flat rock, which composed with the rock from the river, 
was reached. Here the explorers ceased their search. The valley all around 
the mound has the appearance of having been a vast burying ground, or 
the scene of a great battle, as the soil is thickly interspersed with crum¬ 
bling human bones, which are plainly visible at every step. About a quar¬ 
ter of a mile above on Soap creek are the remains of an ancient furnace, 
where the red men prepared their crude pot ware, broken specimens of 
which can be picked up all over the valley. Tradition points to this point 
as the scene of a great battle between De Soto and the Indians, two cen¬ 
turies ago. Some suppose that the mound was not built by the American 
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Indians, but by a race of 'Mound Builders/’ who preceded them, ages 
before, 

■•j ■ 

About a mile above the mouth of Soap creek is a picturesque spot, 
known as "Goat Rock” and called by some, "Lover’s Leap,” though I 
have failed to learn the origin of either name. It is a pile of natural rock 
masonry, rising perpendicularly above the bank of the river about forty 
feet. A view from it both up and down and across the river is grand in¬ 
deed. A dwarf cedar tree grows from the cleft in this rock, at the top, on 
which the names of many visitors carved in the wood, among which 
may be found—Miss S. E. Baldwin, Miss Carrie Guerry, Mr. T. J. Ken¬ 
nedy, Mr. Charles Law, Miss M. E. Garrett, Miss Fanny Jones, Mrs. C. 
F. Fitzpatrick, Miss Bella Fishaker and others. This rock is a favorite 
resort among the young people, and the wild geese and ducks as well, hun¬ 
dreds of which may be seen in the winter and spring, feeding on the 
moss, or sporting on the top of Goat Rock. This was a favorite fishing 
ground with the Indians. Shelves are washed out of the river front of this 
rock, in which several men can seat themselves and fish in deep water. 
The bluff rises above the rock at least sixty feet, the ascent of which is 
very steep and rises over a hundred feet above the level of the river. This 
bluff is crowned with a heavy growth of forest trees. About midway be¬ 
tween Goat Rock and Soap creek stood, many years ago, a pile of rock ten 
feet at the base and seven feet high, built up with some skill and taste, 
though after a crude primitive model. About forty years ago, Mr. Syra 
Smith, with some of his neighbors, took down this ancient Druid pile, 
from curiosity. On a level with the earth they found six perfect human 
skeletons in good preservation and a vast amount of beads. This was all. 

Mr. Smith joined the Methodist Church in 1870 and Mrs. Smith in 
1852. They both worship at Mt. Zion. His children are: Mr. M. L. Smith, 
of Lee county, Mr, Charles H. Smith, of Lee county, and Mrs. Julia 
A. Hill, wife of Mr. J. H. Hill, of Lee county. Mr. Ezekiel Smith died 
a soldier, in the Confederate war, Miss Ann E. Smith and Miss Emily 
Smith died in ’59, only a day between their death; Mr. Hobson Smith, 
Jr., died in 1868. These two worthy pioneers of the country still walk 
hand in hand down the lengthening shadows, but in good preservation, 
surrounded by their surviving children. Mr. Smith says that he is thank¬ 
ful that, at the age of73 years he is able to make an honest living, with¬ 
out very great extra fatigue, riding under his umbrella, on his sulky culti¬ 
vator, making, by his individual labor, with the help of two mules, five 
hundred bushels of corn with ease, His alluvial river bottoms are well 
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adopted to the use of improved farm machinery. He has introduced the 
l-.arbed wire fence on his place, and in a few years, will use no other. 

To be concluded in next issue of the quarterly 
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HISTORIC SITES IN ALABAMA 

(Continued from Volume 15, Number 1. Acknowledgment is made to a 
volume issued by the State Planning Board with especial reference to his¬ 
toric sites prepared by project workers on Works Projects Administration. 
Credit is also given to such historians as Thomas M. Owen, Albert J. Pick¬ 
ett, Willis Brewer, Saffold Berney, Smith and DeLand, Peter J. Hamilton, 
James Adair, Albert S. Gatchett, Benjamin Hawkins, Thomas S. Woodward, 

Peter A. Brannon, Frederick A. Hodge, William Bartram, Henry S. Hal¬ 
bert.) 

Montgomery County .—-Located in the south-central part of the State, 
it is bounded on the north by the Alabama and Tallapoosa Risers, imme¬ 
diately north of which lie Autauga and Elmore Counties, and by Ma¬ 
con, Bullock, Pike, Crenshaw and Lowndes Counties. It was created by 
an Act of the Legislature of the Mississippi Teritory, December 6, 1816. 
It was named in honor of Major Lemuel Putnam Montgomery, of 
iennessee, noted Indian fighter who was killed in the Battle of the 
Horseshoe Bend, March 7, 1814. The City of Montgomery was chosen 
as the County seat in 1818, the County business having been transacted 
at Fort Jackson until that time. The City of Montgomery is named in 
honor of Gen. Richard Montgomery, of Revolutionary fame. Attention 
was brought to his service to the country at the time the city was named 
for him on account of his remains removed from Canada where he fell, 
to New York where he was reinterred. 

Montgomery County is rich in the remains left by its aboriginal in¬ 
habitants, numerous evidence being found along the Tallapoosa and Ala¬ 
bama Rivers, Pintlala Creek, Okfuskee on Line Creek and along Ca- 
toma Creek. Many of these objects are in the Indian Room in the 
World War Memorial Building, Montgomery. In 1540, DeSoto passed 
through the County, stopping at Toassi, one mile below the present City 
of Montgomery where Maxwell Field now stands, and left the County 
at a point near the mouth of Pintlala Creek. There were Indian towns 
at three points m the County even at this early date. Mounds, cemeteries 
and remains of village sites are found scattered throughout the County. 

There was an aboriginal town, Alibamu, northeast of the City of 
Montgomery, on the Tallapoosa River near the old Jackson Ferry. An¬ 
other Indian town was located on the site of the present City of Mont¬ 
gomery, This was a small village that derived its name from the red color 
of the soil on which it was built. In 1796, it was described by Hawkins as 
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“a small village on the left bank of the Alabama River, which has its 
fields on the right side in a cane swamp; they are poor people without 
stock, are idle and indolent, seldom make bread enough, but have melons 
in great abundance in season. All land back of their settlement is of thin 
quality, oak, hickory, pine and ponds. Back of this, hills are waving. Here 
the soil is of good quality for cultivation, that of thin quality extends 
nearly a mile. Two mounds stood on the site until 1853, one being twen- 
ty-five feet high and ninety feet square. The English Trade Regulations 
of 1761, gave this village as of seventy hunters but it was not assigned 
to any trader. 

i ■ - 

Hu-ithie-walli, was located one" mile from Scott's Station on the 
Western of Alabama Railroad, on the Dreyspring property at the mouth 
of Mitchell's Creek on the Tallapoosa River. An extensive branch village 
site was located on the south side of the river. Kulumi (Caloomi), one- 
half mile below old Ware's Ferry, twelve miles east of Montgomery, was 
a town of great antiquity visited by DeSoto on September 2, 1540. He 
spent the night here and left the next day for Toasi. Line Creek village 
was located on the south bank of Line Creek and was a small Upper Creek 
village. 

Mukiasa on the left bank of Eight-Mile Branch, one and one-half 
miles from the south bank of the Tallapoosa River was located on the 
Westcott plantation. This was a very old Upper Creek town. The inhabi¬ 
tants were industrious and had fine lots of cattle and horses. The French 
census of 1760, gave this town fifty warriors. The English Trade Regu¬ 
lations, in 1761, gave the town thirty hunters and assigned it to Trader 
William Traven. During the Creek War of 1813-14 the town belonged to 
the Red Sticks and they furnished their quota of warriors in the different 
battles. Pakena, near the William L. Yancey Bridge across the Tallapoosa 
River was an Upper Creek town of some importance. It was the site of 
the home of Janet McGillivray, who married the Frenchman, LeClerc 
Milford. 

On the former Charlotte Thompson plantation, two miles north of 
Hunter's Station was an Alibamo town called Pawokti and several mounds 
give evidence of the old village site. Sawonogi, on the south bank of the 
Tallapoosa River near the former Ware's Ferry, one mile below and ad¬ 
joining what was later the pioneer town of Augusta, was a Shawnee and 
Creek town. The Shawnees were of the Hatawekela band and the in¬ 
habitants of the town were industrious, making fine crops of com and 
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had hogs and horses but no cattle. The French census of 1760, gave this 
town as of fifty warriors. The English Trade Regulations the next year 
showed thirty hunters and it was assigned to Trader William Trewen. 
During the Creek Indian War it was a Red Stick town and was the home 
of Savannah Jack, a blood thirsty Indian leader who took part in several 
massacres in Clarke County and the surrounding country. * 

Tussi (Towassi-Toasi) located on a high bluff overlooking the Ala¬ 
bama River, about five miles above the bridge on the Birmingham high¬ 
way, on the north bank of the river and on the golf course of the present 
Maxwell Field, was a town of great antiquity and was visited by DeSoto 
in 1540, his expedition spending the week of September 6th to 13th at 
this place. On leaving DeSoto was furnished with needed baggage ear¬ 
ners and thirty-two women as slaves. The people of the town were con¬ 
tinually being traded by the Alibamu Indians causing them to migrate 
to the south near Mobile where they were given a grant by Bienville. 

There are a number of Indian towns in Montgomery County un¬ 
identified as to name and the tribe building them. One of these was lo¬ 
cated on Pintlala Creek, four miles below Ada, on the Luverne road 
where there are remains of the town site and an aboriginal cemetery. 
Near Carpenters Ford on Catoma Creek, eight miles west of Montgom¬ 
ery, there is an unidentified village site. Two miles south of Hope Hull 
on the Marsden Road, on Pintlala Creek, ten miles above its mouth, is 
an unidentified village site and mound. Eight miles west of Montgomery 
on the Alabama River, just north of the Selma Road, on the Cobb Plan¬ 
tation, there was another village site. At the mouth of Catoma Creek 
another village site and one-half mile north of the Selma. Road eight miles 
west o£ Montgomery on the George Wright place, was a village site. An¬ 
other was on the Alabama River, one and one-half miles below the mouth 
of Catoma Creek on the old Stone place on the Montgomery-Selma road. 


On the Tallapoosa River, twelve miles east of Montgomery, on the 
Dreyspring place, there is an extensive unidentified village site. Near 
Sellers Station along the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, is another on the 
Howard plantation. Ten miles from Montgomery, on the Hayneville 
road on the old Felder place, there are the remains of an extensive vil¬ 
lage site. Eight miles west of Montgomery, one-half mile northwest of 
the Selma Road on the Ashley place, there is another village site. 
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On the west and east sides of the old Jackson Ferry road within a 
half mile of each other, are found three mounds thought to he mounds of 
Alibamu Town. On the Tallapoosa River, one-half mile west of Wares 
Ferry, there are two large mounds that are identified with the village of 
Kulumi which contain burials. Powatki Village, two miles north of Hun¬ 
ter's Station, on the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, on the bank of the Ala¬ 
bama River, near the Charlotte Thompson place- on old Washington 
Ferry Road, there are five mounds being arefence to the town of Pawokti, 
which was near by. On Parker's Island, one mile south of the junction 
of the Coosa and Tallapoosa Rivers, a large mound is found. On the 
south bank of Catoma Creek, fifty yards above the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad bridge near the bank of the creek, there is a large unidentified 
mound. 

Six and one-half miles from Montgomery on the Alabama River on 
the Thrasher place are two mounds, one a domiciliary and the other a 
burial mound. The latter is under cultivation. On the farm of State Prison 
Number Four, there are five mounds within a short distance of each other 
unidentified hut the remains show an aboriginal workshop. Fourteen miles 
south of Montgomery on the Woodley Road, on the Jordan place, there 
is a large unidentified mound, while on the south bank of Catoma 
Creek’, near the falls one mile above the bridge on Wire Road to Selma 
on the Brewer plantation, there is a burial mound. There are two burial 
mounds in the thirty-acre field, and across the stream, about one-half 
mile, in Big Eddy field is a large domiciliary mound. At the intersection 
of Ware's Ferry and Mt. Meigs Station road adjoining the site of old 
Augusta there are two mounds, one of which is almost obliterated, the 
other being a large low flat top mound. 

On Catoma Creek, on the old Matthews plantation there are the 
remains of three mounds. Two miles northeast of the Charlotte Thomp¬ 
son plantation at the old Roquemore Gravel Pit there is a mound. Ten 
miles from Montgomery, on the Hayneville Road, on the old Felder place 
there is a mound. One-fourth mile south of Sellers Station, along the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, on the property of William Howard, there 
is a large burial ground. 

There were a number of inns and taverns in Montgomery County 
in the early days. About ten miles southwest of Montgomery, on the old 
Federal Road, near the Moseley place on the Mobile Highway, there 
was an early tavern, Bonum's House, built in 1820, It was also a promi- 
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nent stage stop. Freeneys Tavern where General LaFayette was enter¬ 
tained on his visit to Alabama in 1825, was located at the corner of Tal¬ 
lapoosa and Commerce Streets and is the present site of the Solomon 
building. This tavern was built in 1822 by Col. Clement Freeney, and 
was ninety feet long and sixty feet wide. It was also known as the Bell 
Tavern, on account of the bell that surmounted it. This bell is now in the 
musuem collections of the Alabama State Department of Archives and 
History. In 1825 this was the largest building in Montgomery and the 
reception and ball for LaFayette were given here on April 4 of that year. 
This ball was attended by all early Statesmen of Alabama and Chilly Mc¬ 
Intosh, Creek Indian leader. 

Globe Tavern stood on the north side of Main Street, later Market, 
and now Dexter Avenue, in Montgomery. It was built in 1823 and at 
that time was called “Indian Queen.” In 1827 the name was changed 

to “Globe” or “At the sign of the Globe” by which name it was called 
until 1830, when is was destroyed by fire. 

The Lucas Tavern was erected on the old Federal Road, at the site 
of the present postoffice at Waugh and was operated by Walter B. Lucas. 
It was favorably known to early stage coach travellers and on the site of 
this early tavern were buried several mutineers from Fort Toulouse, in 
1722, who were killed when they resisted capture. 


Manac’s Tavern was erected on the old Federal Road, about two 
miles west of where it crossed the present Mobile Road. This tavern was 
built some time before 1811, and was owned by Sam Manac. Many fa¬ 
mous people of that period stopped here, among them General Edmund 
P. Gaines, U. S, Commander of the southern division, Lorenzo Dow, 
early Methodist preacher, Col. Jerkins and guard with Aaron Burr, who 
was being escorted to Richmond, Va., for trial; General Thomas Wood¬ 
ward, of the First Alabama Militia and William Weatherford, noted In- 
dian leader. 

The Mansion House on the comer of Montgomery and Commerce 
Streets, at the site of the Exchange Hotel, was an early tavern built about 
1820. This was a stop for the stages running over the old Federal Road 
and was later torn down to make room for the original Exchange Hotel, 

Travelers Rest at Mount Pleasant, on the road from Montgomery 
to Line Creek, thirteen miles from Montgomery and five fives from Line 
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Creek, was an early tavern, kept by Joseph H. Meigs and operated only 
lor a short while from 1825 to 1826. It was later operated by Col. Clem¬ 
ent Freeney. Wood's Tavern on the old Federal Road south of Bonums 
Inn, about fifteen miles south of Montgomery, was an early stage stop. 

Morgan County.—Situated in the northern section of the State it is 
bounded by Marshall, Winston, Blount and Lawrence Counties and the 
Tennessee River, across which are Madison and Limestone Counties. It 
was created by the Territorial Legislature, February 8, 1818, named To- 
taea for an Indian tribe of that name but in 1821 changed to Morgan, 
honoring General Daniel Morgan, Revolutionary hero. Sommerville was 
the County seat until 1891, when it was changed to Decatur, the present 
County seat. During the War Between the States, 1861-65, Morgan 
County was visited by Federal troops who consumed the substance of the 
people. The invading forces occupied Decatur in 1863, and were not dis¬ 
lodged until General Hood of the Confederate Army, flanked the town 
and forced the garrison to evacuate. In the Southern part of the County, 
Confederate troops, under General Nathan Bedford Forrest, overtook 
General Streight of the Union Army and a desperate and bloody chase 
that ended at Cherokee, resulted. Morgan County has produced its share 
of Governors, Senators, Congressmen and other political and civic lead¬ 
ers of the State. 

There are a number of Indian mounds and a few town sites but 
they are unidentified as to their builders. At Chunn’s Landing, on the 
Tennessee River, on the property of Mrs. N. L. Chunn, there are the 
remains of an extensive aboriginal town. Numerous objects have been se¬ 
cured from this site. In the yard of a lumber company in Decatur there 
is a large domiciliary mound and one the Cotaco (Tate) Creek, just above 
Chunns Landing on the Tennessee River, on the Slaughter place, there 
is an extensive mound and a village site. 

f 

One-fourth mile southwest of Chunn’s Landing on the Tennessee 
River on the same place there are two mounds. One hundred yards above 
the mouth of Flint River on the Tennessee River on the property of J. B. 
Gilchrist there is a burial mound from which some fine earthenware ob¬ 
jects have been secured. Also at Chunn s Landing on the property of 
Mrs, M. L. Chunn, of the Tennessee River there is a very considerable 
mound from which objects have been secured. All mounds and aboriginal 
sites along the Tennessee River and at the mouth of streams were ex¬ 
plored before being submerged by the T.V.A. development. 
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On a bluff overlooking the Tennessee River, near Decatur, there 
was a Confederate fort, built during the early part of the War Between 
the States. This was the scene of several skirmishes and was at different 
times in possession of both Union and Confederate forces. 

A very handsome building in Decatur, erected in 1832, housed one 
of the three branches of the State Bank. On the front of this building 
there are five large columns, that were carved out of solid stone by slaves. 
These columns still show the marks of bullets made during the War 
Between the States. The building was deeded to the City of Decatur and 
is now used as a civic center. 

Three miles from Valhermoso is located King’s Cave called by the 
Indians Ittachomma. It contains a series of enormous underground rooms, 
one being a hundred feet long, fifty feet wide and thirty feet high, in 
which are beautiful stalactites and stalagmites. In another room 250 feet 
long and 110 feet high, there is a colony of bats that hangs from the 
ceiling in regular festoons. Another beautiful room with natural stone 
formations is 100 feet long and is called the “Hall of Jupiter.” 


Perry County .—Situated in the west-central part of the State it is 
bounded by Bibb, Chilton, Dallas, Marengo and Hale Counties. It was 
created hy the State Legislature on December 13, 1819, and was named 
in honor of Commodore Oliver Hazzard Perry, one of the heroes of the 
War of 1812. The first County seat was at Perry Court House near the 
Cahaba River but it was removed to the present site at Marion in 1822. 

c 

The Cahaba towns of the Creeks were located at the Falls of the 
Cahaba River. In 1814, Col. Russell made an expedition against them. 
It was to these towns that Chief Manawa and his followers fled after the 
Battle of the Horseshoe Bend. Some aboriginal remains are found near 
Uniontown and Newbern that give evidence of remote culture of an ad¬ 
vanced civilization, characteristic of the Moundville section. Many men 
who took a prominent part in the development and history of the State 
have lived in Perry County, among them being Governor Andrew Barry 
Moore, James F, Bailey, Richard B. Walthall, distinguished soldier and 
Statesman, Judge Porter King, jurist and educator, Brigadier General 
George G. Johnston, Confederate soldier and Chancellor Joseph R, John, 
noted lawyer. 
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There are a number of unidentified Indian town sites in Perry Coun¬ 
ty, among them about a mile from the bridge crossing the Cahaba River 
on the Marion highway, two miles from Sprott on the Ford plantation, 
evidences show a town of great antiquity. The site covers nearly one 
square mile and is some distance from the river, away from the overflow 
district. A small stream flows southeast by the town into the river, one- 
half mile below. On the west side of the site on which aboriginal evi¬ 
dences are yet to be found, is a flat top mound, more than fifty feet in 
diameter and originally more than ten feet high, which has been nearly 
levelled by cultivation. East of the site is a lake and on the south a large 
spring. In the cemetery which borders the lake on the east a large num¬ 
ber of earthenware vessels and some stone artifacts have been dug up. 

West of the Cahaba River immediately below the mouth of Old 
Town Creek, five-eighths of a mile east of the Marion and Centerville 
Road on the property of Mr. Warren, there are the remains of a village 
site, probably of Choctaw origin. About fourteen miles southeast of Mar¬ 
ion, on the right bank of the Cahaba River and opposite to Felix, there 
was a town of great antiquity. The town evidently spread for a distance 
along the river as evidences are found three miles upstream from the 
town site. 

Pickens County .—This County lies in the western part of the State 
and is bounded by Lamar, Fayette, Tuscaloosa, Greene and Sumter Coun¬ 
ties and on the west by the Mississippi State Line. In was created by an 
Act of the Legislature, December 19, 1820, and is named in honor of 
General Andrew Pickens, a hero of the Revolutionary War. Pickensville 
was the first County seat, till 1830, when it was moved to Carrollton, the 
present location. 

The County is situated in the. domain that was claimed by the Choc¬ 
taws,* the northern boundary being in fact the boundary line between the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations. Apart from some Indian villages near 
the confluence of the Sipsey and Tombigbee Rivers in DeSoto’s time, 
there were no Indian settlements within the borders of the County. While 
in the later historical period it was claimed by the Choctaws, the County 
was really a part of that great natural hunting ground established in pre¬ 
historic times and frequented during the hunting seasons by the Creeks, 
Chickasaws and Choctaws. During the latter part of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury a dispute arose between the Creeks and Choctaws over the owner¬ 
ship of the territory, They held a ball tournament in or near the present 
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City of Tuscaloosa, the result of which was to determine the ownership 
of the land. It was won by the Creeks, but the Choctaws refused to ac¬ 
cept the result. The Creeks gathered a force and marched into the coun¬ 
try, meeting and defeating the Choctaws near the present Pickensville 
in the early part of 1800. This still did not determine ownership which 
both Nations continued to claim. 

\ 

DeSoto passed through the County in the winter of 1540, after leav¬ 
ing Mauvilla, and found it thickly peopled and with an abundance of 
maize (com) on which he sustained his army. Although the chronicles of 
his expedition report several large towns, these have not been definitely 
located. Mounds and town sites are found along the Tombigbee River 
and with one or two exceptions do not show burials. There is also some 
aboriginal evidence along the Sipsey River on the southeast. An identified 
aboriginal town was Yaknipokana, on the Tombigbee River, the definite 
location, however, is uncertain. The name of this town means “top of 
the earth,” and indicates that it was evidently a deep and rock hill. The 
town was encountered by DeSoto's expedition in the winter of 1540. 
Among the unidentified mounds in Pickens County there is a group of 
seven near the confluence of Blubber Creek with the Tombigbee River. 
Near Goose Pond, in a swamp one mile west from McFaddons Landing, 
on the Tombigbee River are several mounds. At Carrollton there is a 
group of mounds. One-fourth mile east of Summerville Landing on the 
Tombigbee River there is a large domiciliary mound. 

There is another large domiciliary mound on the property of W.- B. 
Peebles, near \Vmdhams Landing on the Tombigbee River and another 
large mound near the old town of Franconia. Four miles above old York- 
ville, on the Duncan plantation, there is a large mound. A Choctaw bat¬ 
tle ground located in Pickens County is a few miles below Pickensville, 
immediately south of the present Brooksville and Pickensville Road on 
the Fitzgerald plantation. 

Pike County .—This County lies in the southeastern section of the 
State and is bounded by Montgomery, Bullock, Barbour, Coffee and Cren¬ 
shaw Counties. It was created by the Legislature December 17, 1821, 
and was named in honor of General Zebulon M, Pike, noted soldier of 
the War of 1812, and of previous Indian engagements. The County seat 
was first at Louisville, later a part of Barbour County, moving to Monti- 
cello in 1827 and in 1838 Troy was chosen the County seat. 
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Pike County was situated within the domain of the Creek Confed¬ 
eracy but up to the Creek Cession of 1814, there existed no Indian set¬ 
tlement as the territory was located away from the thickly settled aborig¬ 
inal sections, but evidence of their travel through the territory, now com¬ 
prising the County, are to be found. During the Creek uprising, 1813-14, 
there was a minor engagement fought just north of Hobdys Bridge on the 
Pea River. 

* , 

There are several unidentified Indian mounds in the County, among 
them one on Beeman's Creek, nine miles northwest of Troy—on the John 
Green plantation. On this site there were four burial mounds but they 
have now been destroyed. On the old Troy-Orion road, one-half mile 
below where the road crosses a small stream on the former Fox Hender¬ 
son plantation, there is a large mound of red clay that contains burials. 
There are three mounds on the plantation of W. A. J. Mills on Indian 
Creek, twelve miles west of Troy, just off the public road. 

In the summer of 1836, there were three or four hundred Indians 
camped just north of Hodby's Bridge. They committed some depreda¬ 
tion in Barbour County and were pursued by Gen. William Welborn 
who contacted them just north of the bridge and the Indians, from the 
Upper Creek town of Enatochopka, fought fiercely but were almost an¬ 
nihilated by the American force. 

Monticello Inn was located on Three Notch Road at old Monticello. 
This was an early tavern and was operated by John Law in 1826. 

Randolph County .—This County lies in the east-central part of the 
State and is bounded by Cleburne, Chambers, Tallapoosa and Clay 
Counties and on the east by the Georgia State Line. It was created by 
the Legislature, December 18, 1832, and named in honor of James Ran¬ 
dolph, of Virginia, a Congressman in 1799. The first County seat was at 
Hedgeman Trylett's Ferry on the west bank of the Tallapoosa River, 
about ten miles west of Wedowee. The County seat was moved to its 
present location of Wedowee in the Fall of 1834 or the Spring of 1835. 
After the removal of the Indians in 1836-37> early settlers came in from 
Fayette County, Ga. 

* 

Several identified and several unidentified aboriginal town sites and 
cemeteries have been located in the County. Kitch Pataki, an Upper 
Creek town, th name signifying “Spreading out pounding block/' that is 
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a block of wood on which to crush maize. This town was located on a 
Creek of the same name at its influx into the Tallapoosa River a few 
miles below the present village of Okfuski. 

There were two towns by the name of ‘Lap* Lako mentioned in the 
chronicles of 1832 but only one is mentioned afterwards. This was an 
Upper Creek town that was destroyed by the friends of Gen. Andrew 
Jackson in 1814. The name means “Tall cane of Big Red.” The iden¬ 
tity of this town is lost but the legend is that it was settled from Huli- 
wahli. Another Upper Creek town, Lutchapaga, in Randolph County, 
was located on the Tallapoosa River nearly opposite the mouth of Com 
House Creek and below Welborne's Ferry. The name signifies “Terrapin 
Gathering Place. Loachapoka, in Lee County, perpetuates the name. 
Tuxtukagi, located on the west bank of the Tallapoosa River, twenty 
miles upstream from Niuyaka, on the site of the present village of Ma¬ 
lone was an Upper Creek town, on the Indian Trail from Hillabi to 
Etowah, in Georgia. The town was originated by the building of “Com 
Crib Centers” by the Okfuski to support themselves during the hunting 
season. This town was moved in 1831, and located on the banks of the 
Tallapoosa River, near Niuyaka. In 1791, it was mentioned as Totokaga. 

One half mile south of Trylett's Ferry on the west bank of the Tal¬ 
lapoosa River, near the present town of Wedowee, there was a village 
of the Indian Chief, “Wee Dow Wee,” whose name was given to the 
modern town near this location. Soon after the founding of Wedowee a 
race track and a smooth hardpacked square of earth were found, supposed 
to be where the Indians held their races and their tribal dances. Evi¬ 
dence shows a town of considerable size which bore the Indian name of 
Wah-Wah-Wee. On a hill one half mile south of the extinct settlement 
of Louina, at Hunter's Ferry on the Tallapoosa River, there is evidence 
of the site of a large Indian village. Many relics were recovered after the 
freshet of 1886. A short distance below Walker's Ferry on the Tallapoosa 
River, there is an aboriginal cemetery containing many burials. 

Near the City of Roanoke, a Confederate fortification, Fort Jones, 
was built in early 1865, during the War Between the States, and Fort 
McCrary, near that same city was also built during 1865, 

Louina was the site of the old trading post established by an Indian 
woman, Louina, about 1830, and was named for her. This post was the 
metropolis of its day and section. Louina sold the trading post when the 
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Indians were removed to the west about 1836. The grist mill of the old 
trading post still stands and the hopper is large enough to hold twenty 
bushels of corn. 

Seven miles northeast of Wedowee, on the property formerly owned 
by G. O. Hill, and one-half mile southwest of his residence, is seen a 
circular stone structure, two or three feet in height, with two entrances, 
one of the east and the other on the west. Running from this structure 
in a northeasterly direction, can be traced for more than a mile, stone 
pillars about two feet high, located one hundred yards apart. 

Russell County .—This County lies in the east-central part of the 
State and is bounded by Lee, Barbour, Macon and Bullock Counties 
and by the Chattahoochee River which is also the State boundary. It 
was created by the Legislature, December 18, 1832, from lands acquired 
by the last Creek Cession and was named in honor of Col. Gilbert C. Rus¬ 
sell, Indian fighter of the 3rd U. S. Infantry. On December 15, 1866, 
part of its territory, including Opelika, was cut off to form Lee County. 
Girard was the first County seat, moved to Crawford in 1839, then to 
Seale in 1868. In 1935, the County seat was moved to Phenix City. 

The territory of Russell County has long been identified with the 
history of the country. Kawita (Coweta) was long the site of the Lower 
Creek Government and was one of the earliest recorded points on the 
American continent. The last hostilities of the Creek War were fought 
within its border in 1836. The last engagement of the War Between the 
States, east of the Mississippi River, took place at Phenix City on the 
night of April 16, 1865. The Legislature of Alabama passed a Bill ap¬ 
propriating $25,000 to be used exclusively for the erection of a suitable 
monument on Ingersoll Hill, Phenix City, commemorating the Battle of 
Girard, the last battle of the War Between the States .The Governor ap¬ 
proved the Bill September 25, 1947. This appropriation was made con¬ 
tingent on the people of Phenix City first raising the sum of $22,500 be¬ 
fore the State appropriation should be released. 

Russell County is rich in aboriginal history, and in its borders are 
found many remains of Indian villages, cemeteries and mounds. During 
the Creek Indian War of 1813-14, Fort Mitchell was a main base of ac¬ 
tion against the Indians. Many famous Indian trails and early roads 
crossed the County, among them the Broken Arrow-Coosa River Trail, 
later a part of the first Federal Road and the Pensacola and Fort Mitchell 
Road. 
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Many famous men made their homes in Russell County, among 
them being James Abercrombie, noted Senator and Congressman, Milton 

S. Lathan, U. S. Senator from California; Col. John Crowell, noted In¬ 
dian Agent; James Cantey and Robert A. Hardaway, Mexican War 
heroes; Solomon Haydenfelt, noted jurist, native of South Carolina and 
later a resident of California and James E Waddell, distinguished officer 
of the Confederate Army. 

In the extreme southeastern part of Russell County, on the west bank 
of the Chattahoochee River, one and one-half miles south of Chiaha, at 
a point called “Nanny Goat Hill” on the Bend plantation of the Bend 

T. Hatcher estate, was a Lower Creek town of great importance, Apa- 
latchukla. It was later called Talua ‘Laka. The old town was located one 
and one half miles south, but it was abandoned about 1750, on account 
of its unhealthy location. It was a “white town,” sacred to the peace and 
no blood was supposed to be shed there. In 1760, this town had sixty war¬ 
riors and was peopled by the Hitchiti tribe. Cauwaoulau, south of the 
old Federal Road, three or four miles west of the old lichee Postoffice, 
was a Lower Creek village. 

Chiaha, on the west bank of the Chattahoochee River, below and 
adjacent to Osotchi was a Lower Creek town, more probably a Hitchiti 
town and was peopled by the Yamassi Tribe. The tribe had a fine stock 
of cattle and horses and did extensive farming in the locality. Coweta 
(Kawita), the largest of the Lower Creek towns, was first recorded on De- 
Lisle's map of 1707. It was located one and one-half miles from the 
west bank of the Chattahoochee River, on the south bank of the present 
Broken Arrow Creek, about two miles northeast of Fort Mitchell. In 1760, 
it had 150 warriors. The town was also known as “Bloody Town.” It 
was here that the micos (chiefs) met when a general war was con¬ 
templated, and where the captives and malefactors were put to death, An¬ 
other town known as Kawita, or Upper Coweta, was located on the west 
bank of the Chattahoochee River, about five miles below Phenix City, on 
Cochgalechee Creek, two miles north oJ Kawita Talahassi. This was a 
Lower Creek town of large size and in 1799, extended for two miles 
along the mud flats of the Chattahoochee River. 

Haihatgi was three miles southeast of Seale, on the right bank of the 
stream, known as Hiaggee and near its headwaters. This was a stream and a 
Hitchiti town of this name. This stream, locally known as Hiaggee, enters 
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the Chattahoochee River just above Cottonwood Landing. The word means 
‘‘The Groaners." Located on the present Hatchichubbee Creek, about two 
miles south of the present Central of Georgia Railroad station by that name 
was a small village, Hatchi 'Tehapa, peopled from Sawokli, a Lower 
Creek town just southeast. The word means “Half-way Creek/' 

Hitchiti, located in Russell County, Alabama, and Stewart County, 
Georgia, opposite the south section of Fort Benning Military Reserva¬ 
tion in Alabama and located by a marker at Fort Benning, Georgia, was 
a Hitchiti town. The remains of the village are still to be seen between 
Ktzsimmon's and McMillan's Old River Landings. The word is Musco¬ 
gee means “To Look Upstream." Hulitaiga, on the Chattahoochee River, 
two and one-half miles south of Fort Mitchell Ferry crossing of 1825, was 
a Lower Creek town. It moved up into Tallapoosa County near Ok- 
fuski, prior to. 1799, and its lower site was no doubt known by another 
name in later days. 

Ihagi meaning “The Groaners," three miles southeast of Seale, on 
the right bank of the stream known as Ihaggee and near its headwaters, 
was a Hitchiti town. A stream locally known as Hiaggee, enters the Chat¬ 
tahoochee River just above Cottonwood Landing. 

Le-Kat-Chka, twelve miles below Kawita Talahassi, which was two 
miles northeast of Fort Mitchell, just above the Uchee Trail from Sa¬ 
vannah, which crossed the Chattahoochee River into the Creek Terri¬ 
tory, was a Lower Creek town. The earliest recorded mention was in 
1761, when it was assigned to Traders McCartan and Campbell, by the 
English. At that time it had twenty hunters. The remains of the town 
are still visible. Little Chiaha (Chiahaudshi) on Ihagee Creek, was north 
of Cottonwood Landing, and two miles west of McClellan's Old River 
Landing. This is the same town as Chiahudshi that was situated on a 
trail that crossed the Chattahoochee River. Okmulgi, near Chiaha, on 
the west bank of the Chattahoochee River, five miles southeast of Os- 
watchee was probably a Hitchiti town. The word means “water, it is 
boiling." 

Okomi, located six miles below Apalachukla, near the mouth of 
Hatchechubbee Creek, was a small village of the lower Creek Indians. 
Osotchi is in the extreme eastern part of Russell County below the pres¬ 
ent Oswichee Village, twelve miles southeast of Seale, two and one-half 
miles south of the Federal Road and south of the mouth of Uchee Creek. 
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This was a Lower Creek village. Sawokli was immediately below the 
mouth of Hatchechubbee Creek, a Lower Creek town built originally by 
the Hitchitz. The word means “'Raccoon Town.” The warring chief was 
appointed from the Raccoon family only. 

Tutalosi was formerly in Georgia, east of and near the present Tat- 
tillaba Creek which perpetuates the name. This town was located on the 
Prank Pitts plantation in the Hog Island section, ten miles southeast 
of Seale and was a Hitchiti town. Wetumpka was located at Perry's Ford, 
on Big Uchee Creek, extending three miles upstream. This was a Lower 
Creek- town - and was a little settlement by that name having probably 
been Hospaliga and in white settlement days was so called. The town 
house was at what is known as “Stinking Jim Pond” on the property of 
Joseph T. Perry, of Seale. 

Yuchi (Uchee) was located at the mouth of Uchee Creek, on the 
west bank of the Chattahoochee River, two miles northeast of Oswichee 
on the property of Dr. Gordon Chambers, of Columbus, Ga. This was 
a village of considerable size and was peopled by the Uchean tribe. 

On the Chattahoochee River, two miles north from Coweta and 
seven miles below Phenix City, there is a domiciliary mound that is five 
feet high and surrounded by a large aboriginal cemetery. Ihagi mound 
was on a stream known locally as Hiaggee Creek, three miles southeast 
of Seale and one-half mile south of the Fort Mitchell Ferry crossing of 
1825. There are many unidentified mounds along the bank of Uchee 
Creek which traverses the County from northwest to southwest. Many 
of these mounds have been eroded and destroyed by cultivation. 

Near the line betyveem Russell and Macon Counties, seventeen miles 
southeast of Tuskegee, four miles west of the present village of Uchee, 
south of U. S. Highway 80, from a point near Society Hill, a fort was 
built in 1813, by General John Floyd, U. S. Army, as a base of supplies 
for his caiiipaign against the Creek Indians. This fort -was named in 
honor of Commodore William Bainbridge of the War of 1812 and was 
located at the old Federal Road which traversed Alabama over the route 
of an old Indian trail. Fort Mitchell is located on a site near the present 
Fort Mitchell railroad station, one and one-half miles west of the Chat¬ 
tahoochee River, two miles east of Seale, and two miles south of U, S. 
Highway 241. This fort was erected in 1811, as a trading center for 
the settlers in the Creek country. In 1813, Gen, John Floyd and his Geor- 
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gia Militia, erected the breastworks and fortifications in anticipation of 
Indian trouble, and for a concentration point and base of supplies, nam¬ 
ing the fortification “For Mitchell” in honor of Governor David Brydie 
Mitchell, of Georgia. It was then garrisoned by United States soldiers, 
who abandoned the post after the removal of the Indians to the west. 
After being garrisoned by United States soldiers, it also became the home 
of the Indian Agent, Col. John Crowell. In 1816, a U. S. Warehouse, 
then called factory, was established here, and in 1832, the Asbury Mis¬ 
sion, an early Methodist effort to educate the Indians, was erected just 
outside the confines of the fort. The fort was also used by many of the 
early leaders of Georgia as a duelling ground. General Marquis LaFay- 
ette was received here, in 1825, on his tour of the United States. The old 
breastworks are still in evidence, and in the cemetery there rests the re¬ 
mains of many soldiers and friendly Indians of the Greek War, 1813- 
14. 

Sand Fort, located eight miles by County road, northwest of Seale, 
on the old Federal Road, twelve miles west of Fort Mitchell, was erected 
in 1836 as a defensive work on the outbreak of the Indian disturbance, 

The original outlines of the sand fortifications were visible until 1900, 

■ 

but have been obliterated since that date. Ingersoll Hill in Phenix City 
overlooking the Chattahoochee River and Columbus, Ga., was a hastily 
constructed breastworks and trenches erected by the retreating Confed¬ 
erate soldiers to stop the advancing Union forces. Frantic efforts were 
made to halt the march of the invaders and all boys who could shoulder 
a gun were called upon. Overwhelmed by a superior force, the Confed¬ 
erate soldiers made an orderly retreat across the 14th Street bridge to 
Columbus, then burned the bridge to halt the Union forces temporarily. 
This battle is considered the last major engagement in the War Between 
The States, east of the Mississippi River/ 


The first stage stop on the Federal Road in Alabama was the Haynes 
Crabtree House, later moved to the Agency Headquarters on the Creek 
Reservation. It was run by the brother of the Indian Agent and Col. 
lorn Anthony of Philadelphia. The officers from Fort Mitchell took 
their meals at this tavern, the table fare being far better than any other 
near by with six or seven meats, four vegetables, three desserts and fruits 
in season, being served daily for dinner and supper. The sleeping quar¬ 
ters were described as “the worst in America,” In the days of the Federal 

* See Monuments and Markers, this volume. 
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“load, these taverns or stage stops were located on an average o r ibout 
sixteen miles apart. Stops in the Creek Nation were maintained by the 
head chief or some member of his family, but these chiefs were known 
as “sleeping (silent) partners/* the real owner being a white man. The 
name of the stop was designated by the name of some white man or 
some local point of interest. In 1830, the Haynes Crabtree House was 
occupied by Thomas Crowell, brother of the Indian Agent, Col. John 
Crowell. 

The Lewis Tavern, at Fort Bainbridge, which was near the line be¬ 
tween Russell and Macon Counties, seventeen miles southeast of Tus- 
kegee and four miles west of the present village of Uchee, south of U. S. 
Highway 80, was an early tavern and stage stop on the Old Federal Road. 
In its early years, it was operated by Captain Kendall Lewis, formerly 
a United States Army Officer. This tavern was described as “the finest 
hotel in North America/* Lewis* silent partner was his father-in-law, 
“Big Warrior,** Chief of the Upper Creeks. The tavern was a pretentious 
establishment in that ten travellers could be accommodated overnight, 
each given a single bed, a large wash basin, a pitcher and towel for his 
private use. In 1830, the tavern was kept by a Mrs. Harris and in 1836, 
it was known as Cook*s Tavern. 

Royston*s Inn was an early stage stop and inn on the Federal Road, 
fourteen miles west of Fort Mitchell. There is much local tradition about 
this early tavern, especially in connection with its history in 1836. 

Shelby County .—Located in the north-central part of the State, 
Shelby County is bound by Jefferson, St. Clair, Talladega, Chilton and 
Bibb Counties. It was created by an Act of the Alabama Territorial Legis¬ 
lature, February 7, 1818. At the time the County was formed until 1826, 
Pelham was the temporary County seat but was at that date changed to 
Columbiana where it still remains. It was named in honor of Isaac Shelby, 
first Governor of Tennessee. 

All of the early maps fail to show any aboriginal settlements on the 
east side of the Coosa River, After the treaty of Fort Jackson, August 9, 
1814, all the Indians on the west side of the Coosa River were required 
to cross to the east side so as to be in the Indian Reservation. Among the 
aboriginal towns was Assilanapi, on Yellow Leaf Creek, the exact loca¬ 
tion uncertain. This was an Upper Creek Town, the name meaning 
“Yellow or Green Leaf Tree.** Old Mad Town, or Taluahabsho, was an 
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Upper Creek village, the name signifying “Crazy Town.” There were 
other Creek settlements around this town in 1799. It was situated in the 
extreme northwestern section of the Creek Territory about ten miles south 
of the present Birmingham, on the east bank of the Cahaba River. Wi- 
hasha was, in 1761, identified with-the town of Breed Camp and was 
an Upper Creek town, the name of which signifies “Home of Emi- 
. grants.” 

. One mile east of Siluria on the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
there is an unidentified mound made up of a large stone heap showing 
aboriginal remains. In the extreme Southern part of. the County, five miles 
south of Columbiana, there was an early foundry and iron works, built 
in 1846. 

Shelby Springs is seven miles southeast of Columbiana on the Monte- 
vallo and Vincent Highway. Here are located four mineral springs of 
noted medicinal value. This place was known to the aboriginees and they 
were reluctant to leave here. The early settlers were quick to appreciate 
the medicinal value of these springs which is recognized until the present 
time. During the War Between the States the hotel there was used as 
a Confederate hospital and many of the patients who died are buried in 
the cemetery at that place. 

St. Clair County .—Situated in the north-central part of the State, St. 
Clair County is bound by Blount, Etowah, Calhoun, Talladega, Shelby 
and Jefferson Counties. It was created by an Act of the Alabama Terri¬ 
torial Legislature, November 20, 1818, and was named in honor of Gen¬ 
eral Arthur St. Clair, a Revolutionary War soldier. Ashville was incorpo¬ 
rated as the County seat in 1822, there being no County seat until that 
date. 


The larger part of the County was situated within the domain of 
the Creek Indians. The population, however, was mostly Creek with some 
intermingled Cherokees, General Andrew Jackson built Fort Strother 
within the limits of the County, in 1813, and it was used as a base of 
operations against the Creeks during the Creek Indian War of 1813-14. 
DeSoto s expedition passed along the Coosa River, in 1540, and visited 
the town of Tasqui. From a point north of Ten Islands, along the river, 
are found numerous evidences of primitive occupancy. 
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Cataula, at the site of the present town of Ashville, was located on 
the south hank of the Big Canoe Creek, and was a small Upper Creek 
village. Litafatchi on the south bank of Big Canoe Creek, eight miles 
north of the present Ashville, was an Upper Creek town, the word re¬ 
ferring to “making of arrows/’ On October 29, 1*813, the town was sur¬ 
rounded and burned by Tennessee troops under the command of Col. 
Dyer, at the request of General Andrew Jackson, who remained on the 
Coosa River to erect Fort Strother. Col. Dyer took several women and 

children as prisoners and confiscated all the stock, including hogs and 

cattle. 

Otipalin was four miles due west of Ohatchee in Calhoun County, 
and across the Coosa River, at the end of Ten Islands in Lock 3. This 
was an Upper Creek town, the name signifying “Ten Islands.” Fort 
Strother was built at the upper end of the island on which this village 
was located. Tasqui was an ancient town visited by DeSoto July 14, 1540, 
and mentioned in his chronicles. It is on the Coosa River, just south of 
the mouth of Canoe Creek. 

Fort Strother, four miles due west of Ohatchee, and across the Coosa 
River, was located at the end of Ten Islands at Lock 3, near the point 

where the Seaboard Railroad crosses the Coosa River. This fort was 

erected under the direction of General Andrew Jackson, in November 
1813 , as a base of operations for his campaign against the Creek Nation. 
It was named in honor of Captain John Strother, of the 12th U. S. In¬ 
fantry, and was erected just above a shallow ford across the Coosa River; 
In 1540 DeSoto’s expedition crossed the Coosa River at this same ford 
and in 1863, General Rousseau of the Federal Army crossed the ford on 
his way to destroy the gun factory at Tallassee in Elmore County. At 
the lower end of the island where this fort was erected there had former¬ 
ly been an Indian village, Otipalin. 

Sumter County.—This County lies in the west-central part of the 
State and is bounded by Pickens, Greene, Marengo and Choctaw Coun¬ 
ties and by the Mississippi State Line. It was created by an Act of the 
Legislature, December 18, 1832 and named in honor of General Thomas 
Sumter, of South Carolina. Livingston, the present County seat was laid 
out for that particular purpose in 1833, The Indians who inhabited the 
County were of the Choctaw Nation and there were four Nations at once 
within the limits of the County. In a census taken in 1831, by General 
Armstrong, the Choctaws had 19,000 people, including men, women and 
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children. In the fall of that year, with f&w exceptions, all had emigrated 
to the West. Evidence of primitive occupancy is met with at a number 
of points in the County. DeSoto, when passing through the County in 
1540, found the east side of the Tombigbee River thickly settled, and later 
investigation proved that the west side of the Tombigbee was also thick¬ 
ly settled. 

Alamutchee was a winter Choctaw town, located one mile from Ala- 
mutcha Creek. Every winter a great number of Choctaws came here to 
hunt, while the women made baskets. This was one of the towns of the 
great Chief Moshulitubbee. The town was purchased from the Indians 
in 1831, by David Cameron, of North Carolina. Bodka Village, located 
on both banks of the Bodka Creek, about eight miles from the present 
Gainesville, was a considerable Choctaw village. The people from there 
made Gaines Trading Post, near the present Gainesville, their loitering 
place. The special chief of the town was Timmillichee, a great favorite 
with the early white settlers. He remained for several years after the re¬ 
moval of the rest of his people to the West in 1831. His reservation was 
purchased from him by Governor John A. Winston. 

Chickianose, a Choctaw village, the name meaning “Buzzards there 
Sleep” was on the Tombigbee River. Pickbone, on the headwaters of 
Factory Creek, six miles from Old Quilby town, was built by a tribe of 
Choctaws, the name being given them on account of their adherence to 
the ancient Choctaw bone picking ceremonies. This town had a consid¬ 
erable burial ground. Quilby, in Sumter County, was located on Quilby 
Creek, 300 yards from its influx into Bodka Creek. This was a Choctaw 
town, established during the latter part of the eighteenth century, the 
Indian name doubtless being Oakiatopa. Koialbi, pronounced Quilby by 
the Americans means “Panther killed there.” 

• 

Unidentified mounds in Sumter County are located one mile south¬ 
east of the mouth of Quilby Creek. At this place there is a circular en¬ 
closure six feet high and one hundred yards in diameter. Near by was a 
large mound with a flowing spring. The mound has been destroyed by 
cultivation. There are three mounds which have been explored one and 
one-half mile southeast of Simmon's Landing, on the Tombigbee River. 
Many interesting^ relics have been secured there. Another unidentified 
mound was near Hillman's landing on the Tombigbee River. Near Bry¬ 
an's barn there is a large domiciliary mound, On Cedar Ridge, three and 
one-half miles southwest of Simmon's Landing, near West Place Land- 
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ing on the Tombigbee River there are more than twelve mounds which 
have been explored. Many interesting burials and ancient relics have 
been found there. In the woods, one and one-fourth miles below Moscow 
Landing, between Sucarnochee Creek and the Tombigbee River there 
is an extensive mound. Another unidentified mound near Moscow Land¬ 
ing on the Tombigbee River and the property of Robert W. Larkin, there 
are three mounds. 

Fort Confederation, also known as Tombeckbee, was located on 
Jones Bluff, on the west bank of the Tombigbee River, a short distance 
east of the town of Eppes, on U. S. Highway 11. This fort was built 
in 1735, by a Captain de Lussier, on order of Bienville, Governor of the 
French Province of Louisiana, of which Alabama was a part, for a base 
of action against the Chickasaw Indians. It was accupied the following 
spring by Bienville, who garrisoned the post with his French and Indian 
soldiers. 

Fort Tombeckbee was surrendered to British troops, who renamed 
the post “Fort York,” in 1763. The British were in possession but a short 
time when they abandoned the post and it fell into complete disuse. It 
was not occupied again until some years after the Treaty of Paris in 
1765, probably about 1783, by the Spaniards. When it was occupied by 
the Spaniards, they repaired and rehabilitated the old outpost and named 
it “Fort Confederation.” While the real seat of Spanish influence, in 
this section, was at Fort St. Stephen, Fort Confederation held a position 
of importance for many years. 

At this post, on October 18, 1802, the Americans, led by General 
James Wilkinson, U. S. Army, negotiated a treaty with Pushmataha and 
Homastubbe, Choctaw Chiefs; the Americans acquiring their first ces¬ 
sion of lands from the Choctaws and establishing friendly relations with 
that Nation. As the years advanced, Fort Confederation gradually fell 
into disuse, although it was retained as a trading post for many years. 
Three sides of the fort are still visible and are in a good state of preser¬ 
vation. The site is marked by a monument placed there by the Colonial 
Dames of America, in 1914. 

There are a number of historic homes in Sumter County. 

Talladega County .—Situated just northeast of the geographical cen¬ 
ter of the State, Talladega County is bound by Calhoun, Cleburne, Clay, 
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Coosa, St. Clair and Shelby Counties, being separated from the latter 
two Counties by the Coosa River. It was created by an Act of the Legis¬ 
lature, December 18, 1832, and was named to commemorate the town 
of Talladega, where the Creeks were defeated in a battle by General 
Jackson's forces, November 9, 1813. The City of Talladega was chosen 
the County seat upon the formation of the County but until the town 
was laid out and land secured for the County building, court was held 
at Big Springs and at Mardisville. 

* i 

The County is rich in the remains of its primitive occupants. There 
were in its present border several Creek towns, one Shawnee, one Chick¬ 
asaw and one Natchez. DeSoto in 1540, passed through the County and 
spent some time in Cosa, then one of the principal towns. 

Near the Coosa River, south of Tallasseehatchee Creek, about two 
and one-half miles south of Rendalia, was located Abi-Hka, an Upper 
Creek town considered one of the oldest. The village site extended some 
distance down the river and on De Lisle's map of 1704, it was noted as 
just east of the river, just above its influx into the Pakan Tallahassee 
Creek. Belen's map of 1733, also places it east of the river. This town 
was located in the northern limits of the Creek country and was a de¬ 
fense outpost against hostile tribes from the north. 4 


Abiku-Dshi was five miles east of the Coosa River, on the right bank 
of the Tallasseehatchee Creek, on the property of Adam Riser, of Chil 
dersburg, A number of the inhabitants of this town spoke Chickasaw. 
The French census of 1760, gave this town as having 130 warirors and 
placed it as being twenty-five leagues from Fort Toulouse. The English 
Trade Regulations, 1761, gave it as having fifty hunters and it was as¬ 
signed to Trader J. McGillivray. Indian Agent.'.'Hawtins, in 1796, says 
of them: “They have no fences and but few hogs, horses and cattle. They 
are attentive to white people who live among them arid particularly to 
white women," 


» . J ! ; i 

Cedar Creek was an Upper Creek village on the Coosa River at 
the mouth of Cedar Creek near the present Talladega Springs. In 1813, 
Fort Williams was erected between this village and the Coosa River, by 
General Andrew Jackson. There was a small Upper Creek town near 
Choccolocco Creek, Chalinlako,. which perpetuates the name, one-half 
mile east of Dam 5, on the Coosa River, Chalykagay (Sylacoggy) located 
near the present waterworks of the town of Sylacauga, which perpetuates 
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the names, wa^ a town of great antiquity known to have been inhabited 
in 1740 when Mottle^d-hodge-o was Chief. This town was chosen on 
Mitchell’s map in 1755, as a Shawnee town and was called Sauwanoos. 
In 1758, it had eighty warriors and was given as being twenty-five leagues 
from Toulouse. The name of the town signifies “Buzzard’s Roost.” 

On the south bank of the headwaters of Talladega Creek, just north 
of Chandler Springs was a town peopled by the Chickasaws. On Mitch¬ 
ells map of 1755 it is called Chicachas. The French census of 1760 gave 
it forty warriors, a total population of around 200 and spelled it Tchika- 
chas. An Upper Creek town, meaning Cane River, and called Coatchie, 
was located east of Talladega and on the east bank of Chehawhaw Creek. 

In Talladega County between the mouths of Talladega and Tal- 
iasseehatchee Creeks one and one-half miles northeast of Childersburg 
on the Central of Georgia Railroad, was located the historic town of Cosa. 
This was a town of great antiquity. DeSoto arrived here on July 16, 1540, 
and stayed until August 20th. He found this town in flourishing condi¬ 
tion with plenty of food on hand. The Tristan de Luna Expedition vis¬ 
ited the town in June or July of 1560, and stayed three months. Thev 
found thirty houses here and a neighborhood of several small villages. 
De Pardo, in 1566, found the town to be thriving and populous, having 
150 people. The remnants of the town are still visible one-half mile back 
from the site of the old town. This seems to have been abandoned about 
1755, most of the inhabitants living with the people of Abikudshi and 
Natchez, further upstream on the Tallasseehatchee Creek. 

Fife’s Village, east of Talladega, was on the east bank of Chehahaw 
Creek. This was a small Upper Creek village. Jim Fife, the„chief, was 
friendly to the whites. The town was beseiged by hostile Creeks at Lash- 
ley’s Fort. Istapago was located at the mouth of Estaboga Creek which 
flows into Choccolocco Creek, about ten miles above its influx into the 
Coosa River. This was an Upper Creek settlement which means “Where 
People Reside.” The remains of this town are still visible. On the banks 
of the Choccolocco Creek a few miles northwest of Talladega on the 
old Sterling Lane Place there was a small Upper Creek town, Kan’ Tach- 
ati, the name meaning “Red Ground” or “Red Land.” Kymulga was a 
small town near the old town of Cosa and probably was thrown off from 
it. It was located in the western part of the County fourteen miles south¬ 
west of Talladega. Kiamukgy and Kayomulga are other names by which 
the town was known at some period of its history. 
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Naotche, located on the flats below the ford on Tallasseehatchee 
Creek, about four miles west of Sycamore, was a Natchez town. The 
people were originally from the Mississippi River, but about the French 
wars of 1716, 1722 and 1729, they took refuge with other tribes, mostly 
in Talladega County. They settled in Abikudshi, but later were given 
this town five miles upstream. These people had some hogs but little 
other stock. They were friendly to the whites and among their chiefs 
were Dog Warrior and Chinnabee. The women of this tribe dyed their 
hair red, from dye obtained from roots. They migrated west with the 
Creeks in 1832. The chief, Chinnabee, along with some of his people, 
were beseiged with hostile Creeks at Lashley’s Fort. 

On both banks of Oakchinawa Creek, or Salt Creek, near its influx 
into Big Shoal Creek, there was an Upper Creek town of great an¬ 
tiquity, Oakchinawa. Tallasseehatchee was located on the creek by that 
name, the exact location uncertain. However, it was an Upper Creek 
town. Talatiga was located within the limits of the present town of Tal¬ 
ladega. This was an Upper Creek town and was originally peopled from 
Abihka, some time before 1750. The French census of 1760, gave this 
town 130 warriors and erroneously spelled it “Kalalekis.” After the Battle 
of Talladega, at Lashley’s Fort on November 9, 1813, General Andrew 
Jackson burned and destroyed the town. 

On Talladega Creek, between Cosa and Eufaula Old Town there 
was an Upper Creek village called Talladega. A few miles below and 
south of Cosa Old Town, on the Coosa River, there was a new town, 
Talimachusa. At the time of DeSoto’s visit, August 21, 1540, the inhabi¬ 
tants of the village on hearing of the cruelties of DeSoto at Cosa, fled 
and abandoned the town. 

Lashley's Fort, Leslie's Trading Post, was located near the present 
town of Talladega. It was built in 1813, by Alexander Leslie, around 
his trading post for protection against hostile Indians. Several friendly 
Indians and white settlers were beseiged at this post by hostile Creeks 
and were freed by General Andrew Jackson after a stiff skirmish with 
the Indians. 

Fort Williams was located on the Coosa River at the mouth of Cedar 
Creek about six miles southwest of Fayetteville and three miles below 
Talladega Springs. This fort was erected by General Andrew Jackson as 
a base of supplies shortly before the Battle of Horseshe Bend which''was 
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fought on March 27, 1814. The fort was named in honor of Col. John 
Williams, one of General Jackson's officers. There are several soldiers 
and Indians buried in the old fort cemetery. 

An engagement was fought at a place called Munford in Talladega 
County, in 1865, between some Confederate troops and Federal raiders. 
The Federal forces were victorious and they then destroyed the foundry 
and other Confederate material. 

i *■ '■ * 

u 

Kymulgee Cave is the largest natural cave in the State of Alabama, 
one chamber of which is two hundred feet long, one hundred feet wide 
and sixty-eight feet high at the center. The colorful stalactite and stalag¬ 
mite formations and a small lake, are some of the interesting features 
that may be seen. Unfortunately, there have been no lighting facilities 
through the years, and the walls are marred by smoke from the pitch 
torches that have been used. The visitors of more recent years carry elec¬ 
tric torches and are conducted by native guides for which a small fee 
is charged. This cave is supposed to have been used in prehistoric times 
and is referred to in the Indian tradition and legends and also mentioned 
by the first Indian Agent, Col. Benjamin Hawkins. The property is now 
owned by private interests. 

Tallapoosa County .—Situated in the east-central part of the State, 
Tallapoosa County is bounded by Clay, Randolph, Chambers, Lee, Ma¬ 
con, Elmore and Coosa Counties and the Tallapoosa River, across which 
Elmore is located. It was created by an Act of the Legislature on Decem¬ 
ber 18, 1832, and was named for the river, Tallapoosa. Okfuskee was 
the temporary County seat until 1838, when Dadeville, the present loca¬ 
tion, was chosen. 

The County abounds in aboriginal history, as many of the Upper 
Creek villages and towns were located along the Tallapoosa River. In 
1811, Tecumseh made some of his famous speeches here, exhorting the 
Creeks to rise against the white settlers. In 1814, the battle which broke 
the fighting power of the Creek Nation was fought within its borders, 
at Horseshoe Bend, not far from the County seat. 

Alkehatchi, located on Alkehatchi Creek, four miles above its influx 
into the Tallapoosa River' was an Upper Creek town, In the English 
Trade Regulations, 1761, this town and Olcfuski were assigned to Traders 
Rae and McIntosh. It was peopled from Qkfuski. There was an 
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Creek town, a branch town of Okfuski, called Chatoksofki, located on 
the Tallapoosa River, near the influx of Sandy Creek into that river 
and a short distance from Okfuski. The name signifies “Rock Bluff.” It 
was a town of considerable size, having 143 heads of families in 1832. 
The people of this town enjoyed the reputation of being the best ball 
players in the Creek Confederacy. Chattukchufaula, probably on the Tal¬ 
lapoosa River, a short distance north of the present town of East Tallas- 
see, was an Upper Creek town, a branch of Little Talisa. It was the 
home of Peter McQueen, an Indian leader of 1813. In August of that 
years the town was destroyed by Indians friendly to the white settlers. 

Cholocco Litabixee (Fort Tohopeka), located in a bend of the Tal¬ 
lapoosa River, twelve miles north of Dadeville, was an Upper Creek 
town, of later origin, probably built in the early part of 1813. The name 
means “Horse Flat Foot.” It was located at a point which was a natural 
place to erect a fortification, and a breastwork was placed in front of this 
town. The Battle of Horseshoe Bend was fought here on March, 1814, 
between American forces under command of General Andrew Jackson, 
and the Creeks or Red Sticks, who had gathered here. The Creeks were 
so badly defeated in this battle that their fighting power was broken and 
they soon afterwards sued for peace. 

Imuckfa was located at the mouth of Imuckfa Creek near Horse¬ 
shoe Bend. It was an Upper Creek town, and was used as a concentra¬ 
tion for the Creeks during the Creek War, 1813-14. In January 1814, 
General Andrew Jackson s forces were attacked near this town and re¬ 
pulsed the attackers after a furious battle. The name is Hitchiti, and 
means “a shell of metallic ornament of concave shape.” 

Ipisoga was an Upper Creek village on Sandy Creek, a short dis¬ 
tance above its confluence with the Tallapoosa River opposite the Indian 
town of Okfuski. It was one of the seven towns or villages thrown off 
from the main town of Okfuski. In 1799 this village had forty inhabitants, 
who had their fields fenced for their livestock. 

Instudshilaiki, on the left bank of Hillabee Creek, opposite the in¬ 
flux of Town into Sandy Creek, was a small Hillabee village, the name 
meaning “Where a young thing was found.” A young child was found 
there and that circumstance gave the town its name, according to an 
Indian legend. La To-Kalka was a small Upper Creek town, a branch 
of Okfuski located on a small stream flowing into the Tallapoosa River 
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four miles above Okfuski. Nafolee, a Creek Indian town shown on the 
Mitchell map of 1755, was just east of old Talasi on Euphaubee Creek, 
a short distance from the present town of East Tallassee. Niuyaka, on 
the left bank of the Tallapoosa River, a short distance above Horseshoe 
Bend, near the mouth of Eagle Creek, was an Upper Creek town. The 
aboriginal name is uncertain as “Niuyaka” was given to it after the In¬ 
dian Treaty of 1790, consummated at New York. Although this town 
was built from Tukpafka, they joined the Okfuski tribe. They were 
peaceful and refused to take any sides during the Revolutionary War. 

Okchayi, at or near the old town of Bulger was an Upper Creek 
town. The French census of 1760, showed it as having 130 warriors and 
as being ten leagues from Toulouse. In 1761, the English Trade Regu¬ 
lations gave it as of seventy hunters and it was assigned to Traders Brown 
and Jackson. The people of this town were friendly to the white set¬ 
tlers during the Creek War, 1813-14. 

Okchayi,"at or near the old town of Bulger was an Upper Creek 
mouth of Sandy Creek and opposite the influx of Sandy Creek into the 
River. It was southwest of Dadeville about forty miles northeast of Fort 
Toulouse. This was the largest town in the Creek Confederacy, there 
being seven other towns near by and adjoining that were built from 
this town. The British built a fort near Okfuski about 1735, in an at¬ 
tempt to alienate the Creeks from the French but the venture was un¬ 
successful and was abandoned after several years. In 1760, the French 
census gave this town and its suburbs 300 warriors. Upon the formation 
of Tallapoosa County, the County business was transacted at Okfuski for 
several years until the County seat at Dadeville could be surveyed and 
buildings erected. ^ >- v -••••-.- • 

Four miles above the town of Niuyaka and twenty-four miles from 
Okfuski, “Little Okfuski” or Okfuski'dshi was located. This was a small 
Upper Creek town on the upper waters of the Chattahoochee River, It 
was burned and destroyed by Gen, James White in 1813, under Gen¬ 
eral Andrew Jacskon’s expedition. 

Pin-Hoti was located on the right bank of Sandy Creek, a short dis¬ 
tance south of Dudleyville. It was an Upper Creek town of which Haw¬ 
kins, in 1848, says: “The land is stiff and rich and lies well, the timber 
is red oak and hickory, the branches all have reed and the land on them 
alcove the settlement has good black oak sapling and hickory. This and 
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neighboring lands are fine for settlement, they have here three Or four 
houses only, some peach trees and hogs and their fields are fenced.” 

Saughahatchi, in Tallapoosa County, was located on a stream by 
the same name, some distance northeast of its junction with the Talla¬ 
poosa River, near the ford on Alabama Highway 49, from Tallassee to 
Dadeville. This was an Upper Creek town in the northern part of the' 
Creek Nation. The name means “Rattling or Symbal Creek.” Suk-at- 
Ispoka, on the right bank of the Tallapoosa River between Welch and 
Whaley Ferries, twelve miles upstream from Okfuski, was an Upper 
Creek town. The meaning was “Hog Gathering Place.” In 1799, the in¬ 
habitants had moved and joined the people of Imuckfaw. In 1760, it 
was listed in the French census with Okfuski. A year later it was evi¬ 
dently supported from Okfuski and divided into two towns, this town 
having 130 hunters. The English Trade Regulations assigned it to Trad¬ 
ers Rae and McIntosh. It was at this town; on May 14, 1760, that the 
first white trader was killed by the Indians. 

Talimuchasi, in the northeastern part of Tallapoosa County, and on 
the west bank of the Tallapoosa River, was across from Little Okfuski, 
and about four miles upstream from Niuyaka. It was an Upper Creek 
town that prior to 1797, was known as Tukabatchi Old Town.” When it 
was abandoned the name of Tallahassee was added to it, meaning “Waste 
Town.” About 1797, the Creeks returned to the same location arid re¬ 
settled the old town giving it the name of Talimuchasi, which means 
“New Town.” In 1832, it contained forty-eight families and was sub¬ 
ordinate to the town of Okfuski. There was a small branch Hillabee viL 
lage, one of the several small villages adjoining one another that was 
given the name of Oktahassi. It was located in the extreme northern part 
of the County, at the mouth of Sandy C.reek, at its influx into Town 
Creek, about five miles due east of Kelly ton. 

Ufawlee was located two miles downstream from Okfuski and south¬ 
west of Horseshoe Bend. This was an Upper Creek town, orie of the 
several of the same name. 

On the east bank of the Tallapoosa River, forty miles northeast of 
Fort Toulouse and near the Indian town of Okfuski, there was built by 
the British a fort called Fort Okfuski, about 1735, near the important 
town for which it was named. The purpose of building the fort was to 
counteract the French influence among the Upper Creek Indians, The 
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lesult was a failure and the post was later abandoned as the Upper 
Creeks remained faithful to the French and cordially hated the English. 

About seven miles north of Jackson’s Gap, and not far from Horse¬ 
shoe Bend at the influx of Emuckfaw Creek into the Tallapoosa River, 
was located the battleground of Emuckfaw Creek. A battle was fought 
here between General Andrew Jackson’s forces and a body of Creeks, on 
January 22, 1814, near the Creek town of Imuckfa. Following the Bat¬ 
tle of Talladega, November 9, 1813, General Jackson heard of an Indian 
concentration at this point, that was planning an attack on Fort Arm¬ 
strong located in the present Cherokee County. General Jackson started 
from Fort Strother with a considerable force and reached Imuckfa Creek 
on the night of January 21, 1814. At daybreak, the Indians made a 
furious assault on Jackson’s left flank which was under command of 
Gen. John Coffee. Meeting stiff resistance, the Indians broke rank and 
fled and were pursued about two miles by General Coffee’s soldiers. 

About one-half hour later, the battle was renewed by an attack upon 
Jackson’s right flank, which was a feint to the main attack on the left 
flank, which had been weakened by the previous battle. Sending rein¬ 
forcements to the left flank, the battle soon became general throughout 
the whole line, and after a furious fight, the Indians withdrew in de¬ 
feat. General John Coffee was wounded and Major Donelson was killed 
in this battle. The battle so weakened General Jackson’s forces, by the 
number of killed and wounded, and the lack of supplies, that he de¬ 
cided to fall back to Talladega, forty miles distant, to his nearest sup¬ 
plies. This withdrawal caused the Indians to claim victory. 

The Battle of Horseshoe Bend was fought in a bend of the Talla¬ 
poosa River, twelve miles north of Dadeville. 

Old Dennis Hotel was built at Dadeville in 1836, and known for 
many years as the United States Hotel. It is in an excellent state of 
preservation and has the historic value of being the place where Johnson 
Hooper wrote the notes for his famous Took “Simon Suggs.” 

Tuscaloosa County — This County lies in the west-central part of the 
State and is bounded by Fayette, Walker, Jefferson, Bibb, Hale, Greene 
and Pickens Counties. It was created by an Act of the Alabama Terri¬ 
torial Legislature, February 7, 1818. The name is from the Choctaw lan¬ 
guage and means “Black Warrior,” the same as the river which runs 
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through it and the Indian Chief whose capital city, Mauvilla, was de¬ 
stroyed by DeSoto in 1540. Tuscaloosa was the first County seat but was 
moved to New York in 1822, within the limits of the present City of 
Tuscaloosa. When Alabama was admitted into the Union. Huntsville 
was the temporary State Capital, pending the erection of suitable build¬ 
ings at Cahaba. When that town was found to be subject to river over¬ 
flows Tuscaloosa was chosen as the new State Capital and a handsome 
building was erected in 1829. It was not until 1845 that the State Capital 
was removed to Montgomery. 

There were a number of aboriginal towns in Tuscaloosa County. 
Tuskalousas near the present site of Tuscaloosa, and located above the 
falls on the Black Warrior River, was shown on DeLisle’s map of 1707. 
However, it was evidently abandoned later as both Bossu and Adair 
speak of it in that way. On Mitchell’s map of 1755, the original and cor¬ 
rect name Apotakahatche, meaning “a border town,” was placed on the 
border between the Choctaw and Creek Nations. Sylvan mounds were 
located on the Old Foster plantation and consisted of an extensive group. 
They were explored by the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Science 
expedition and many objects of interest were found and placed in that 
Academy in Philadelphia. However, all that collection was later turned 
over to the Heye Museum in New York City. There is also an unidenti¬ 
fied mound at Foster’s Ferry Landing on the Black Warrior River, where 
a large burial site also was located. At McGowin’s Bluff, at Jones Ferry 
Landing and at Hill’s Gin Landing, on the Black Warrior River, there 
are several mounds, a few show burials but they were not burial mounds. 
At Snow’s Bend on the right bank of the Warrior River, ten miles north 
of Moundville, was the site of a beautiful mound of the truncated pyra¬ 
mid type, with a cemetery. The latter has now caved into the river. There 
was another aboriginal cemetery in Tuscaloosa County, located five miles 

north of Moundville with less than an acre in extent. 

* 

Seminole Fort was near the site of the old Methodist college in Tus¬ 
caloosa. This, old Indian fort was circular, a short distance below Tusca¬ 
loosa to the right of an old Indian trail. After General John Coffee 
burned Black Warrior Town further upstream, October, 1813, the Creeks 
gathered at this place. In January 1814, 400 Choctaws, under Col, John 
McKee, crossed the Black Warrior River and so defeated the Creeks that 
they left the Tuscaloosa County. 
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Five miles north of Coaling, just above the confluence of Little and 
Big Hurricane Creeks there are the remains of an ancient fortification, 
the history of which is unknown. 

The Bell Tavern was built prior to 1820, and was later known as 
the Washington Hotel. In 1826 while the Capitol building was being 
constructed this tavern was the meeting place of the Legislature. In 1832 
the name was changed to Washington Hotel when it was operated by 
Samuel E. Ewing. 

There was another early hotel operated by Whatley and McGuire, 
known as the “City Hotel,” located at the corner of Broad and Market 
Streets. The Eagle Hotel was operated by Major John B. Hogan in 1827, 
and later by Samuel B. Ewing, the latter a very noted hotel keeper. Hal¬ 
bert s Tavern was on what was later known as McLester Lot in the City 
of Tuscaloosa and was the first tavern in that County. It was built of 
clap-boards in 1816, by Joshua Halbert and was the center of the early 
pioneer social life. 

Walker County,—This County lies in the northwestern section of 
the State and is bounded by Winston, Cullman, Jefferson, Tuscaloosa, 
Fayette and Marion Counties. It was created by the Legislature, Decem¬ 
ber 20, 1824, and named in honor of John W. Walker, of Madison 
County, one of the first two United States Senators from Alabama, Wil¬ 
liam Rufus King, being the other. 

The larger part of the County was in the domain of the Upper 
Creeks and was included in the cession of the treaty of Fort Jackson, 
August % 1814. Although in the Greek country, there is no evidence 
of any recorded settlements within the County. It was in that large, com¬ 
mon hunting ground, used by the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks and oc¬ 
casionally by Cherokees. The northwestern comer was in the Chicksaw 
country and was included in the cession of the treaty of the Chickasaw 
Council House, September 29, 1816. There were no recorded Chicka¬ 
saw settlements within the County. 

Near the confluence of the Mulberry and Sipsey Creeks of the 
Black Warrior, about fifteen miles east of Jasper, a band of Creeks, un¬ 
der Chief Ochoochee-emathla, formed a settlement in the early part of 
1800. During the Creek War, 1813-14, this town was definitely hostile. 
Shortly after the entrance of General Andrew Jackson, and his Tennes- 
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see troops, into Alabama for a campaign against the Creeks, he dis¬ 
patched Col. John Coffee, October 1813, to destroy this town. Upon 
Col. Coffee's arrival he found it abandoned by the Creeks who had an¬ 
ticipated his coming. Thereupon Col. Coffee burned and destroyed the 
town. This, however, did not disperse the Creeks, who had, unknown to 
Col. Coffee, gathered at Seminole Fort, further downstream. 

Washington County .—Located in the southwestern part of the State, 
Washington County is bounded by Choctaw, the Tombigbee River, across 
which lie Clarke and Baldwin Counties, and by Mobile County and the 
Mississippi State Line. It was created June 4, 1800, by a proclamation 
of Governor Winthrop Sargent of the Mississippi Territory and is the 
oldest County in the State. It embraces all of the country between the 
Chattahoochee and Pearl Rivers and the parallel 31° on the south, and 
the 32° 28' on the north. Sixteen Counties in Mississippi and twenty- 
nine in Alabama have since been formed wholly, or in part, of the 
original domain which was three hundred miles east and west and sixty- 
eight miles north and south. The County was named in honor of Gen. 
George Washington. The County business in 1803, was transacted at 
McIntosh Bluff. In 1804, the County seat was moved to Wakefield and 
a few years later it was moved eighteen miles northwest to St. Stephens. 
The present County seat is at Chatom. 

The Indians found by the French in Washington County, were the 
Tohomees and the Nanihabas, and were on the west bank of the Tom¬ 
bigbee River. The name "Nanihba” means “hill above” and is preserved 
in a place called Nanihibee Bluff. Below in Mobile County were the 
Mobilians. These tribes spoke Choctaw and they formed a sort of Con¬ 
federacy, meeting %very fall in a common council. They were a thrifty, 
agricultural people, and on more than one occasion, the French, Biloxi 
and the Mobillilans procured a supply of corn from them. The Toho¬ 
mees were absorbed by the Nanihabas and they, in turn, kept up their 
tribal organization with the Mobillians until the coming of the English, 
at which time they were absorbed into the bulk of the Choctaw people. 

By the Choctaw Cession, of April 28, 1763, Great Britain was given 
all of what is now Washington County, south of the Choctaw Boundary 
Line, which ran from JHatchipki Bluff, on the Tombigbee River, to the 
Buckatunna River. This treaty was confirmed to the United States by 
the Treaty of Fort Confederation, on October 2, 1802, when the old 
Choctaw Boundary Line was marked, That part of the county north of 
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the boundary line was acquired by the Treaty of Mt. Dexter, on No¬ 
vember 16, 1805. 

On both the Tombigbee and Alabama Rivers are found evidences of 
aboriginal occupancy. Urn burials are noted in several places, and num¬ 
bers of objects were secured in the county in 1905, by Dr. Clarence B. 
Moore. At Choctaw Bluff and at Barlow Bend, on the Alabama River, 
numerous stone relics have been secured, at points indicative of town 
sites. 

The first settlement, within the county, was at Old St. Stephens, 
now a deserted and extinct town. Wakefield, where at one time, stood 
the courthouse, is also a deserted town. On February 19, 1807, Captain 
E. P. Gaines, commandant of Fort Stoddert, and a file of soldiers, met 
and arrested Aaron Burr, Ex-Vice-President of the United States, and 
he was kept in honorable captivity at the fort for over two weeks before 
being sent to Richmond for trial on treason charges. 

At the site of old St. Stephens there was a Choctaw town of some 
importance, the name of which was Hobuckintopu. This was the Choc¬ 
taw Crossing on the Tombigbee River. Fort St. Stephens was erected by 
the Spaniards, in 1781, near this town for the purpose of trading among 
the Choctaws. It was on an old trail from Mobile to the Upper Choctaw 
country and into the Chickasaw Nation. About two miles south of the 
mouth of Bassett’s Creek on the west bank of the Tombigbee River was 
located Tohomee Towns. These extended from the mouth of Bassett’s 
Creek on the north to Bates Creek on the south and included McIn¬ 
tosh Bluff. They were the towns of the Tohomee Tribe of Choctaw 
speaking Indians, later absorbed into the Nanihaba tribe, which in turn 
was absorbed into the main Choctaw tribes. These were agricultural 
towns and the people did extensive farming, several times furnishing the 
Mobillian and Biloxi Indians and the French colonists with corn. 

At Three Rivers Landing, on the Tombigbee River, there are sev¬ 
eral mounds in the neighborhood in which many burials have been found. 
Artificial deformation of the skull was noted, and the custom of placing 
a bowl over the head of a burial, placed lengthwise, was also noted. This 
last custom was the first such found east of Arizona. Just east of the pres¬ 
ent Frankville, near Santa Bogue Creek, there is an unidentified Indian 
mound. There is a large mound opposite Peavys Landing, on the Tom¬ 
bigbee River, which is unidentified. Near Bolan’s Woodyard there is a 
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large mound, and also near Gaines' Landing on the Tombigbee River 
there is an extensive mound. 

In the extreme northeastern part of Washington County, three miles 
north of old St. Stephens, there was built in 1813, by William and John-fi 
McGrew, as a defense against the Indians, a fort which was named for 
the brothers McGrew. Near the Mobile River, Rankin's Fort was built 
in 1813, by the settlers of the vicinity for defense against the Indians. 

Fort Republic, near old St. Stephens, was built in 1813 by settlers 
for the same purpose. Fort St. Stephen, at Hobuckintopu Bluff was 
erected on the Tombigbee River at old Fort Stephens. This fort was 
erected by the Spaniards, in 1769, for the purpose of trade with the Choc¬ 
taw Indians at that town and other Choctaw towns in that country. The 
old fort came into American possession in 1802, and a trading house, 
then spoken of as a “factory," rapidly became the center of interest in 
the Choctaw country and the residence of the Government Indian Agent. 

* 

In 1807 the town of St. Stephens was laid out and a road opened 
lor trade with the Natchez country. In 1811 the, Federal road was 
opened to Fort Mitchell on the Chattahoochee River and a branch to Mo¬ 
bile. When Alabama became a Territory, this town became the Terri¬ 
torial Capital, Remains of the old Spanish reservoir, earthworks and 
warehouse are still visible. 

. . .... . v; r ;:. • 

Mobile Hotel, on Royal Street, in old St. Stephens, was operated 
by John U. Malloy, about 1820. Near old St. Stephens, on the old Fed¬ 
eral Road from Claiborne to St. Stephens was located an early, tavern and 
stage Stop operated by David G. Jackson, in 1825, and later by John 
Jacob Repsher, the place known as Gum Springs Tavern. 

• * , , . ( . * f> * 

i ‘ * • 

North of Mt. Vernon, west of McIntosh Bluff, on U. S. Highway 
43, on the opposite side of the road from McIntosh Methodist Church, 
and between the church and the small stream was where Aaron Burr 
was arrested. At this spot on February 19, 1807 Captain E. P. Gaines, 
Commandant at Fort Stoddert, and a file of soldiers, met and arrested 
Burr, ex-vice-President of the United States on charges of treason. He 
was taken to Fort Stoddert where he was kept as an honorary prisoner 
for two weeks before being sent to Richmond, Va., for trial. There is 
no marker on the spot. 
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There are three or four pits on a small stream which flows into the 
Tombigbee River, locally known as Indian Bath Tubs. These pits, still in 
good condition, were water reservoirs of the old Spanish Fort St. Stephen. 
Cut into sandstone, adjacent to Bold Spring, they made an excellent water 
system for the soldiers stationed at the military post. 

Wilcox County .—Situated in the south-central part of the State, Wil¬ 
cox County is bounded by Dallas, Lowndes, Marengo, Butler, Clarke 
and Monroe Counties. It was created by an Act of the State Legislature 
of December 13, 1819, and was named for Lieutenant Joseph M. Wilcox, 
and army officer, who was killed in a battle with hostile Indians on the 
banks of the Alabama Rivet in 1814, and was buried at Fort Claiborne. 
Canton Bend was the County sceat until 1843, when it was removed 
to its present location at Camden. 

On the west bank of the Alabama River, just north of Camden, an 
Indian town, probably Choctaw, and named “Humati” was visited by 
DeSoto, October 7, 1540. The name means "Turkey Gobbler” and was 
probably the name of the chief and not the town. At the present site of 
Lower Peach Tree deserted during the Creek Indian War, 1813-14. On 
to Upper Peach Tree near by. The Indians here had extensive orchards 
of peaches. A detachment of American soldiers found both Upper and 
Lower Peach Tree deserted during the Crek Indian War, 1813-14. On 
Boykin's Ridge, on Pine Barren Creek, near its influx into the Alabama 
River, was a Mobillian town, Nanipacna. This town was the successor 
to Maubilla, which was destroyed by DeSoto in 1540. In April, 1560, the 
Tristan de Lpna expedition established a colony of several hundred per¬ 
sons hre. Although the colony was short lived, it was the first European 
settlement in the Gulf States. The town was shown on De Crenay’s 
map of 1733. The name means "Top of the Hill.” Uxapita was located 
at the mouth of Pursley Creek at its junction with the Alabama River, 
about eight miles southwest of Camden. This was an ancient MaubilltarO: 
town. DeSoto's expedition arrived here on Friday, October 8, 1540, and 
spent the night here. DeSoto's chroniclers mentioned this as a new town 
at the time of their visit. 

Four miles south of Furman, on the property called Drake Fields, 
there is a group of three mounds and three-fourths mile southwest of 
Webb's Landing on the Alabama River there is an unidentified mound 
near the landing. An extensive mound is located at Bufords Crossing, 
one-half mile below Holly Ferry, on the Alabama River. Another un- 
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identified mound, about three miles above the mouth of Pine Barren 
Creek, on the south side and about one hundred feet from the bank, is 
four feet high and one hundred feet in diameter. There is a group of four 
unidentified mounds near Matthews Landing, on the Alabama River. 

There is an aboriginal burying ground, in which have been found 
flexed burials, arrow heads and other relics near Caledonia and near 
Ackerville there is an aboriginal cemetery containing burials. 

Winston County .—Situated in the northwestern section of the State, 
Winston County is bounded by Franklin, Lawrence, Cullman, Walker 
and Marion Counties. It was created by an Act of the Legislature, Feb¬ 
ruary 12, 1850. It was first named Hancock County, in honor of Gov¬ 
ernor John Hancock, of Massachusetts, but on January 22, 1858, it was 
charged to Winston, in honor of Governor John A. Winston, born in 
Madison County, the first native born Governor of the State. The County 
seat was Old Houston, but in 1859 was removed to Houston. In 1884, it 
was removed to its present location at Double Springs. The treaty with 
the Chickasaw Indians of 1786, was signed at Hopewell. On October 24, 
1801, a treaty with this same tribe was signed at Chickasaw Bluff, at 
which time permission was granted the United States to lay out, open 
or make a wagon road between the settlement of Mero District in the 
State of Tennessee and those of Natchez in the Mississippi Territory, the 
ferries to be held and owned by the Chickasaws. The treaty provided 
for payment of $700.00 by the United States Government in considera¬ 
tion for the right of way. 

The Alabama Natural Bridge in Winston County, near Phil Camp¬ 
bell, in Franklin County, spans a small stream west of U. S. Highway 43. 
This natural bridge is second in size only to the natural bridge of Vir¬ 
ginia, having a span of 115 feet. It is wide enough for three vehicles to 
move abreast on its main floor. Hieroglyphics on the walls of a near by 
cave are attributed to the aboriginal occupants. 


THE END 



